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Turquoise skies. . . air so fri 
bleached vistas. . .of desert, white adobe, distant snow-capped 


mountains. Sudden thunderheads; spectacular lightning 


displays, followed a moment later by « | clarity. And 
too, the clank of iron. . .the creak of leath the feel of 
natural wood. An atmosphere. . .a history. . .an unhurried, 


casual way of life; captured now by Henredon in 
Enchantment, an exciting new contemporary collection 

that draws upon the architecture. . . the artifacts of native 
America. Extraordinary furniture for living room, dining 
room and bedroom. A variety of wonderfully imaginative 
designs in a palette of hand-padded finishes. . . touched 
with leather, metal, faux granite. A look, a style that draws 
upon nature’s forms, natural materials and the consummate 
craftsmanship you'd expect from Henredon. Enchantment; 


come share our vision. For the catalog, send $7.00 to 









Henredon, Dept. A44, 
Morganton, NC 28655. To 
order by MasterCard or Visa, 


or for the dealer nearest you, 


call 1-800-444-3682. 


HENREDON 


COVER: In a 1930s photograph, a 


wall-in child star Jane Withers’s 
parents’ home is lined with por- 
traits of such Hollywood stars as 
ible bya @r-baCbute im @) tba a @r-le) (nm a ucte! 
MacMurray and Ginger Rogers. 
Photograph courtesy Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts-and Sciences, 
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rubellites, tanzanites, tsavorites and diamonds. 

These are jewels to behold, 
and like the woman who wears one, 


each is absolutely unique. 
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your journey takes you over stones, sé 
sleet or worse. Over asphalt shimmerir 
with wet leaves. Over freeways where 
small but treacherous oil slicks lurk | 
the passing lane. 
And, of course, over the vast blanke 
of hard-packed snow and ice that descenc 
\ BMW is designed to bring confidence § on most of North America’s streets during 
‘to every moment you spend the winter months. 
the wheel, and to do so even if To respond with lightning accuracy | 


rth America, Inc. The BMW trademark and logo are registered. *All Season Traction is an option on the 325i, 325is, 325iC, 525i, S28 
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julpped with All Season Traction. new BMW with All Season Traction, please 
A feature you can have on BMWs _ call 1-800-334-4BMW. 
j all sizes, from the 325i to the 8-Series* 
This remarkable safety system 
pmbats sudden wheelspin by instantly 
ducing engine power and/or applying 
© brakes in precisely the right proportion, 


help you maintain control. THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE: 


, 540i, 740i and 740iL. It is standard equipment on the 530iT, 750iL and the 8-Series. 
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When others left for Europe 
You left for grad school 
. When others were piling up debts 
i You were building equity 
When others settled for knockoffs 
You acquired FTap tte | (= ty 
_ Now 
Has your homeowners insurance 
kept pace with your lifestyle? 


Now that you've staked your claim on the good life, you're in a position to choose a homeowners policy that 


won't quibble over the value of a loss. A Fireman's Fund Prestige” policy offers superior protection for your most treasured 


insured for when a valuable is lost or stolen. That may sound like a standard feature, but it's not available 


acquisitions. By adding our Valuable Possessions coverage to your policy, you'll receive the full amount you're g 
>_>. 


with most standard homeowners policies. You can't buy better coverage, so why settle for less? To learn all Fireman's 


about the benefits of a Prestige policy, talk to an independent insurance agent representing Fireman's Fund. Fund 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 


Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 


6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 


I’m not a prude, but the December 
1993 cover of Architectural Digest fea- 
turing Barbra Streisand’s nude paint- 
ing (Visits) is out of character. I know 
how titillated and avant-garde you 
must feel, but leave the “art” to Play- 
boy and Penthouse. 

W. S. Whitehurst 

Fresno, California 


I know it’s art, but what do I tell three 
boys, aged eight, six and five? I am 
sure Barbra Streisand could have 
stood somewhere else for the cover 
picture of your December 1993 issue. 
A lot of your readers are not interior 
designers but have households with 
small children. Think about it next time. 
Lynn Scerbo 

Glen Rock, New Jersey 


I, like many other professionals, se- 
lected your magazine for my recep- 
tion room because it reflected the 
ultimate in good taste and refine- 
ment. Putting the painting Adam et 
Eve on the cover of your December 
1993 issue was not sensitive to the di- 
verse audience of a family practice 
and the diverse audience of your 
readership. Please reflect on how 
your publication is being used when 
selecting future cover pictures. 
John E. Regan, D.D.S. 
Huntington, Indiana 


I am a new reader of Architectural 
Digest and have enjoyed the past few 
issues, but your December 1993 cover 
is quite offensive. December to most 
Christians is a time for joyous celebra- 
tion. Other magazines had beautiful 
covers, pictures and articles honoring 
this wonderful season. 
Adele Nielsen 
Southampton, New York 


I was so relieved to find your article 
“Toujours Provence” in the Decem- 
ber 1993 issue, since it took a journey 
‘through burgundy hell to get there. 


Barbra Streisand’s menopausal mau- 

soleum is the most gaudy display of 

ostentatiousness I have seen yet in 
your celebrity residences. 

Margaret Scott 

Kalispell, Montana 


I was impressed that Barbra Streisand 
mentioned the Bon Soir in your De- 
cember 1993 issue. It was her first ap- 
pearance at our supper club in New 
York, where many people—Kaye Bal- 
lard, Alice Ghostley, Phyllis Diller— 
had their start in show business. I 
remember my husband calling me to 
invite me to hear this “young girl” at 
the midnight show. It was amazing to 
hear her. She was very young and 
very talented, and I told my husband 
to sign her up. She’s still fabulous. 
Patricia (Pagano) Scarbrough 
San Diego, California 


As a big fan of Barbra Streisand, I was 
delighted to see that her house was 
the cover feature of your December 
1993 issue. It’s interesting to have a 
peek at the private side of one of the 
world’s greatest performers. 
Marla Rush 
Seattle, Washington 


The article “Connecticut Sequel” (De- 
cember 1993) was very provocative. 
As a lover of architecture and history, 
I felt that this house was built to lure 
people like me into it. The furniture 
beautifully complemented the struc- 
ture, resulting in inspirational spaces. 
Chris Connelly 

Aiken, South Carolina 


I’ve only recently begun reading Ar- 
chitectural Digest regularly. I’ve been 
most impressed with the diversity of 
your articles. In particular, the story 
on Dylan Thomas's house in Wales 
(Historic Houses, December 1993) was 
fascinating. Unlike most of the interi- 
ors in your magazine, this was spare 
and meager. Yet with all its humility, 


it was inspiring. And you featured not 
only the house but the man. He is 
portrayed as a colorful character who 
obviously possessed creative genius. I 
appreciate the insights of your maga- 
zine and have added Thomas's work 
to the top of my reading list. 
Cynthia L. Sackett 
Selma, Texas 


What an experience it was to have 
found Nicholas Fox Weber’s excellent 
story on Dylan Thomas, with superb 
photography of his house to match, 
in the December 1993 issue. Dylan 
Thomas was an architect with words. 
As a boy, I lived in Wales, and to this 
day many recollections come flooding 
back. Who can forget Dylan's poems, 
his prose, his voice. My most touch- 
ing experience was to visit a marker in 
his memory in Poet's Corner in West- 
minster Abbey. It only takes articles 
like yours to awaken my nostalgia. 
Paul D. Thompson 
Mill Valley, California 


Every month when Architectural Di- 
gest arrives, I eagerly search its pages 
for my dream home. In your Decem- 
ber 1993 issue I found it. Not among 
the beautiful furnishings. Not in the 
lines and curves of the architecture. 
Not in the paintings and sculptures. 
But in the words of Alice Hoffman 
(Guest Speaker). In reading her story, 
I realized that it matters not what is 
inside a home as long as it is sur- 
rounded by affection. Even the most 
beautiful, expensive things are just 
that: things. And it is the people 
around them that give them life. For 
now I'll sit comfortably in my old 
chair and continue to get swept away 
by the wonderful things in your 
magazine, but now I'll look at it with 
the understanding that the most im- 
portant furnishing I can decorate my 
home with is love. 
Terry Poole 
Denver, Colorado 
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nspired by visions of 
relaxing on a seaside veranda, 
this camel back sofa and ottoman are upholstered with one 
of our 1,930 classic stripes, our 4,217 printed florals and our 39 ebullient Toiles-De-Jouy. 
it With our 6 children 
we have admired how these exquisite patterns are created. 



















Yet surprisingly, 
the creativity we most enjoy seeing, 
is when 

our 4 grandchildren 

play a pretend game, 
complete a puzzle, 

or ride their miniature toy cars 

into the sunset. 
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early age, 
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Sewn by hand from the world’s finest fabrics. Made in the United States. For store locations, call 1-800-551-5500, ext. 105. ©1994 Oxxford Clothes, Inc 





In this issue you'll find some of the greatest 
names from Hollywood's past. Next month 
we return to the present with one of the 
screen's newest stars, Winona Ryder, whose 
residences in New York and Los Angeles 
reflect the refreshing style of a new genera- 
tion in Hollywood. The May issue also features an un- 
usual collaboration between two stars from a different 
arena, architect Michael Graves and designer Mario 
Buatta, who have completely reinvented a complex of 


JIM MCHUGH 





farm buildings for clients in New Jersey. 
Other highlights include the restored house 
of Arts and Crafts innovator Gustav Stick- 
ley, Count and Countess Chandon at their 
estate in France’s Champagne region, and 
surprising pieces by celebrated authors Maya 
Angelou and James Dickey. By the way, we've never 
received so much mail as we did about our Barbra 
Streisand cover last December. For a sample of the 
sound and fury, turn to page 16 of this issue. 


TBige Route Editor-in-Chief 





CONTRIBUTORS 





STEVEN M. L. ARONSON, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is the author of Hype and 
the coauthor of Savage Grace. He is now writ- 
ing Class Act: The Life of Leland Hayward. 


A. Scott Berc is the author of Max Perkins: Ed- 
itor of Genius, winner of the National Book 
Award, and Goldwyn: A Biography. He is writ- 
ing a biography of Charles Lindbergh. 


ANN E. BerMAN is a freelance writer who spe- 
cializes in the arts. 


CHARLES CHAMPLIN, a former arts editor and 
columnist for the Los Angeles Times, hosts the 
show Champlin on Film on Bravo. 


GERALD CLARKE is the author of Capote, a bi- 

ography of Truman Capote. His biography 

of Judy Garland will be published next year 
by Putnam. 


ANNE EDwWaArbDs has written more than 20 
books, including biographies of Judy Garland, 
Vivien Leigh, Margaret Mitchell, Queen Mary 
and Katharine Hepburn. Her latest novel, 

La Divina, was published by William Morrow 
in February. 


CHRISTOPHER FINCH is the author of American 
Watercolors, Twentieth-Century Watercolors, 
Nineteenth-Century Watercolors and Highways 
to Heaven: The Auto Biography of America. His 
latest book is Jim Henson: The Works. 


MICHAEL FRANK'S essays and articles have ap- 
peared in The New York Times, the Los Angeles 
Times and Antaeus. 


BRENDAN GILL, an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer, is the author of Here at The 
New Yorker, Happy Times, Many Masks and A 
New York Life: Of Friends and Others. He is a 
former movie critic for The New Yorker and 
chairman emeritus of the Film Society of 
Lincoln Center. 


GaviN LAMBERT, whose novels include The 
Slide Area, Inside Daisy Clover and Running 
Time, wrote the screenplays for Sons and 
Lovers, The Roman Spring of Mrs. Stone and I 
Never Promised You a Rose Garden. He has also 
written biographies of George Cukor and 
Norma Shearer. He is working on a biogra- 
phy of Alla Nazimova and the script for 
Bruce Weber's first feature film. 


CHARLES LocKwoop is the author of seven 
books about American architecture and cities, 
including Dream Palaces and The Estates of 
Beverly Hills. 


MARrGor Perers, a professor of English 
literature at the University of Wisconsin— 
Whitewater, is the author of Unique Soul: A Bi- 
ography of Charlotte Bronté, Bernard Shaw and 
the Actresses and Mrs. Pat: The Life of Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell. Her most recent book is The 
House of Barrymore. 


DonaLpD Spoto’s 11 books include biographies 
of Laurence Olivier, Alfred Hitchcock, Preston 
Sturges, Tennessee Williams and Marlene Die- 
trich and, most recently, Marilyn Monroe: The 
Biography. Monarchy, a book about the British 
royal family, will be published this fall by Si- 
mon & Schuster. 


Davip STENN is the author of Clara Bow: Run- 
nin’ Wild and Bombshell: The Life and Death of 
Jean Harlow. 


JupItH THURMAN, an Architectural Digest con- 

tributing writer, is the author of Isak Dinesen: 
The Life of a Storyteller, which won a National 
Book Award. She is working on a biography 

of Colette for Knopf. 


PILAR ViLADAS is an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer who lives in Los Angeles. 


NICHOLAS VON HorrMan, an Architectural Di- 
gest contributing writer, is a journalist whose 
work has appeared in The New Republic, The 
New York Review of Books and The New Yorker. 
He is the author of many books, including 
Make-Believe Presidents, Citizen Cohn and 
Capitalist Fools. 


Marc WANAMAKER is an architectural photog- 
rapher and film historian who writes on film, 
architecture and design in southern Califor- 
nia. A historical consultant for movies and 
television, he heads Bison Archives. 


Micuaet Wess is the author of The City Square. 
His new book, Architects House Themselves: 
Breaking New Ground, will be published in 
May by the National Trust. 
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COURTESY BILLY WILDER 





PORTRAIT: BILLY WILDER 





SUNSET BOULEVARD’S CREATOR TALKS OF THE TOWN 





Ms people do not say clever or 
interesting things,” Billy Wilder 
once observed. “That is why they 
have to pay clever screenwriters so 
much money to make up these clev- 
er things.” But Wilder is not most 
people. He is one of those clever 
screenwriters who became an even 
more clever director, and it is as 
hard for him to say anything dull as it 
is for ordinary folk to say anything 
interesting. 

In ar. American career that has 
spanned sixty years, Wilder has won 
six Academy Awards and much ac- 
claim for directing films that are wry, 
witty and occasionally dark. As a 
screenwriter, he was the coauthor of 
such enchantments as Ninotchka and 
Midnight (both 1939). As a director, he 
engraved his name on some of Holly- 
wood’s most enduring landmarks: 
Double Indemnity (1944), The Lost 
Weekend (1945), Sabrina (1954), Love in 
the Afternoon (1957), Some Like It Hot 


By Gerald Clarke 


(1959) and probably the best movie 
ever made about Hollywood itself— 
Sunset Boulevard (1950). 

Now fate has given him another 
distinction. At eighty-seven he him- 
self is a landmark, the last of the great 
directors of Hollywood's golden age. 
Wyler, Mankiewicz, Capra, Hawks, 
Ford, Hitchcock, Cukor, Minnelli, Lu- 
bitsch, Huston—they are all gone. 

Born in Sucha, east of Vienna, 
Wilder grew up amid modest pros- 
perity. World War I wrecked the fami- 
ly fortunes, however, and Wilder had 


ing such quick success that he was 
soon making enough to drive a fast 
car, live in a fashionable neighbor- 
hood and begin collecting the mod- 
ern art he loved. That life ended early 
in 1933, weeks after Hitler came to 
power. Realizing immediately that 
Nazi Germany was not a safe place 
for a Jew, Wilder sold everything and 
fled, first to France, then to America. 
Columbia Pictures, which had paid 
his passage across the Atlantic, had 
thought that it was hiring a tough 
New Yorker—who but an American 


Wilder himself is a landmark, 
the last of the great directors of 
Hollywood's golden age. 


“In the early days, Hollywood was made up of ‘fiefdoms’—each studio was like a 
family,” remarks Billy Wilder, writer-director of such films as The Lost Weekend 
(1945) and Sunset Boulevard (1950). “Now, it’s like a big Ramada Inn—in and out.” 


to learn to survive on wits and charm. 
After a few months at the University 
of Vienna, he became a reporter for 
a tabloid, concentrating on murders, 
movies and anything to do with the 
United States. His mother, who had 
lived in New York, had planted Amer- 
ica firmly in his dreams. She had even 
nicknamed him Billy—his real name 
was Samuel—in memory of Buffalo 
Bill, whose Wild West show she had 
seen at Madison Square Garden. 

In 1926 Buffalo Billy moved to the 
Wild East, to Berlin, where he free- 
lanced for newspapers, often making 
rent money by twirling middle-aged 
and elderly women around hotel 
dance floors as a paid partner. But his 
real ambition was to write scripts for 
Berlin's fast-growing film industry. In 
the late 1920s he got his chance, gain- 


would be called Billy? “You French or 
something?” demanded one suspi- 
cious executive upon hearing Wilder 
speak. Paramount, where he went 
next, was more hospitable to exiled 
Europeans, astutely teaming him up 
with an older, more experienced and 
all-American writer, Charles Brackett. 
Their partnership lasted well over a 
decade. Together they wrote the 
scripts for almost all the movies 
Wilder was to direct. When the two 
split after Sunset Boulevard, Wilder 
found an equally inventive partner in 
the Romanian-born I. A. L. Diamond, 
who collaborated on most of the 
scripts of the second half of his career. 

As a young man, Wilder had an eye 
for the best of modern European art 
and architecture. In Berlin he had 
furniture designed by Mies van der 


continued on page 26 





I kicked my ball out of the sand trap when no one was looking. 


I wrote my Son's book report. 


And we gota C. 





Seems nowadays you dont even have to break a sweat to feel filthy. Thank goodness theres a shower system that 


can reach all the deep down dirt other showers cant. The Hansgrohe A\ktiva. A sleek handshower that puts the 





| power of three invigorating sprays in your grasp. Sono matter what s clinging to your body, munching on your M& 
| bones, or camping on your brain, Aktivas there to stare trouble straight in the eye and wash it away. Cast away your showers of old and 


start living a cleaner life, call |-800-719-IOOO for a brochure or talk to your designer. Hansgrohe. Shower systems for the body and soul. 
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Available at 
These anc Other 
Fine Showrooms: 
ALABAMA 

Ceramic Harmony 
Huntsville, AL 

(205) 883-1204 


Webber Tile Company 


Montgomery, AL 
(205) 264-8697 


CALIFORNIA 


La Jolla, CA 

(619) 551-9607 
Country Floors, Inc 
Los Angeles, CA 
(310) 657-0510 
Tilecraft, Ltd. 

San Rafael, CA 
(415) 456-0282 


Since 1964, Preserving Great American and European Tilemaking Traditions 


The Studio 

Santa Barbara, CA 
(805) 563-2003 
COLORADO 
Materials Marketing 
Denver, CO 

(303) 298-1883 
CONNECTICUT 
Country Floors, Inc. 
Greenwich, CT 
(203) 862-9900 
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COLUMBIA 
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Renaissance Tile & Bath 


Atlanta, GA 

(404) 231-9203 
ILLINOIS 
Hispanic Designe 
Chicago, IL 

(312) 725-3100 


KANSAS 


International Materials 


Kansas City, KS 
(913) 383-3383 
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Keniston’s—Bangor 
Bangor, ME 

(207) 945-0742 


Keniston’s Tile & Design 


Portland, ME 

(207) 775-2238 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Tile Showcase 
Boston, MA 

(617) 426-6515 


Tile Showcase 
Shrewsbury, MA 
(508) 842-5651 

Tile Showcase 
Watertown, MA 
(617) 926-1100 
MICHIGAN 

Virginia Tile 
Farmington Hills, Ml 
(313) 476-7850 
Virginia Tile 

Grand Rapids, MI 
(616) 942-6200 
Virginia Tile 
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(313) 254-4960 
Virginia Tile 

Troy, Ml 

(313) 649-4422 
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Rubble Tile Distributors 


Minneapolis, MN 
(612) 938-2599 


MISSOURI 


Ceramic Tile Services 


St. Louis, MO 
(314) 647-5132 
NEW YORK 
Country Floors, Inc 
New York City, NY 
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Tile + Stone 
Cincinnati, OH 
(513) 621-5807 
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Cleveland, OH 
(216) 831-9116 
Surface Style 

Columbus, OH 
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TileStone Distributors 
Tulsa, OK 

(918) 492-5434 
OREGON 
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Portland, OR 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Country Floors 
Philadelphia, PA 
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Tile & Designs 
Pittsburgh, PA 
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TENNESSEE 
Monarch Tile 
Memphis, TN 

(901) 363-5880 
TEXAS 
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Dallas, TX 

(214) 363-4341 
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Architectural Design 
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Houston, TX 
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VIRGINIA 
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Virginia Beach, VA 
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WASHINGTON 
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Seattle, WA 
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Country Floors 
Toronto 

(416) 922-9214 
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Montreal 

(514) 733-7596 
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Vancouver 
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SUNSET BOULEVARD’S CREATOR TALKS OF THE TOWN 





Rohe, and he was starting to collect 
art, mostly Toulouse-Lautrec posters. 
Coming from that background, he 
was struck by the visual cacophony 
that greeted him in southern Califor- 
nia. Hollywood's high-paid stars and 
moguls had the money to build what- 
ever kind of houses they wanted. The 
trouble was, they didn’t know what 
they wanted. “They could never quite 
make up their minds,” Wilder says. 
“Should they build a New England 
farmhouse? A Riviera villa? Or a Mex- 
ican hacienda with a patio in the mid- 
dle? What they liked was all kind of 
wildly exaggerated, and the poor ar- 
chitects did not know which way to 
go. As a result, we never developed a 
southern California style. 

“Naturally, there were some strong 
people in the old days who knew a 
little bit about architecture,” he con- 
tinues, “and there were fine modern 
architects who were either graduates 
or followers of the Bauhaus school. 
Among the foremost were Richard 
Neutra and Rudolf Schindler. As for 
myself, I liked the kind of house that 
brought the outside in, that used nat- 
ural good taste to take advantage of 
what we have in California—namely 
sunshine. The simpler the house was, 
the more I liked it.” 

One favorite was the Art Moderne 
house of art director Cedric Gibbons. 
“He knew his profession,” says Wild- 
er. “He knew what to put on the screen. 
When he built a house for himself, he 
also knew what would be comfort- 
able, simple and yet quite remarkable.” 

When it came time to choose a 
mansion for Norma Desmond, the 
faded silent-screen star of Sunset 
Boulevard, Wilder decided on the 
“wildly exaggerated” style he had 
seen so often in the 1930s. His script 
called for a “house in the style of 
early Wallace Beery,” and he found 
what he was looking for on Wilshire 
Boulevard—a vast pile that had 
been built in 1924. To give it an even 
more Gothic feeling, Paramount 
added stained-glass windows, a pipe 
organ and heavy velvet draperies. 
The stage was set for a great star 
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continued from page 22 


of the 1920s to indulge her fantasies. 

The hard part was finding an ac- 
tress to play Desmond. Wilder first 
considered Mae West. But after a long 
talk with her he came to the conclu- 
sion that with West in the role his 
movie would be a “kind of Laurel and 
Hardy” comedy, not the serious film 
he planned. Two other stars, Pola Ne- 
gri and Mary Pickford, were then in- 
terviewed. But Negri’s accent was too 
heavy, and Pickford was too prim 
to portray the kind of woman who 
would keep a younger man. “I didn’t 
even dare to tell her the whole story 
because I knew that she was a very 
proper Early American,” he recalls. 

Finally, he turned to Gloria Swan- 
son, and it was she who made Norma 
Desmond into one of the most haunt- 
ing and memorable characters in the 
history of the cinema. “We were very, 
very lucky to dig up old Swanson,” he 
says. “We loved working with her.” 
(“Old Swanson” was actually only 
fifty-two when she journeyed down 
Wilder’s bumpy boulevard.) 

A man of many interests, Wilder 
has perhaps only two abiding pas- 
sions: the movies and art collecting. 
He acquired the collecting habit early, 


Wilder has only two 
abiding passions: the 
movies and collecting. 


beginning with buttons, stamps and 
coins at the age of three. After selling 
everything he had when he left Ber- 
lin, he started again in California. 
Though it had a few good galleries, 
Los Angeles was not—and still is 
not, in Wilder's opinion—a congenial 
place for the determined collector. 
“Californians have a pronounced feel- 
ing that if you buy an expensive paint- 
ing, you do it in Paris, London or New 
York,” he says. “If a painting winds up 
in a gallery here, they tell themselves 
that this is the kind of schlock that 


wouldn't sell in the three capitals of 


modern art, so it was sent off to Cali- t 
fornia, where the hicks buy everything. — 


The California galleries that survive 
are having a very tough time.” 

Wilder bought most of his own 
paintings in New York or Europe. By 
the 1980s every inch of his Los An- 
geles apartment was covered with 
works by Picasso, Balthus, Giacomet- 
ti, Mird, Kirchner and Cornell. In 1989 
he realized that it was time for his 
children to leave home, and he sent 
most of his treasures to Christie’s. The 


Wilder auction, held in New York in | 


November 1989, generated an aston- 
ishing $32.6 million. Despite his own 
skill as a collector, he maintains, “You 
should buy something because you 
love it, not because you think it is go- 
ing to be worth three times as much 
in five years. Never buy for profit; buy 
from the joy and pride you derive 
from owning something you love. If 
you love something that is first-rate, 
the price will go up by itself.” 

Old habits die hard. Even now, 
when his eye stops on something he 


likes, he cannot resist reaching for his — 


wallet. Such a transaction usually re- 
sults in a friendly “little row” with his 
wife, Audrey, who always inquires 
where he is going to put his latest 
find. “I don’t know where I’m going 
to put it,” he replies. “But I will know 
that I have it. That's the important 
thing.” To avoid such explanations, he 
sometimes drives around for months 
with his new discoveries hidden in 
the trunk of his car, even with a cou- 
ple of Henry Moore sculptures and a 
small Léger, for instance, nestled be- 
tween the jack and the spare tire. 

Wilder still spends much of his 
time writing scripts, though finding a 
studio to back him seems to be an im- 
possible task—the new Hollywood is 
less hospitable than the old Holly- 
wood. But he has made his mark, 
time and time again. “You used to be 
big,” Joe Gillis says to Norma Des- 
mond in Sunset Boulevard. “1 am big,” 
she retorts. “It’s the pictures that got 
small.” Wilder might just as well have 
been speaking for himself. © 
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Sure, you'll love Corian” for its sensuous 
look and feel. And its 38 different colors. 
But there’s an even better reason why you 
buy Corian’ You buy it because people 
drop things. And spill things. And when 
they do, it’s nice to know you have a sur- 
face that can stand up to it. 

Simply put, Corian” always looks brand 
new. Scratches are easily removed (minor 
ones with cleanser, major ones with sand- 
paper), and stains wipe away with ease 
because Corian” is completely non-porous. 

So you can buy Corian” for its seamless 
beauty and elegant design. But you won’t 
appreciate its true beauty until someone 
drops a jug of grape juice on it. 

To learn more, call 1-800-4-CORIAN. 
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ORIGINS OF A POPULAR HOLLYWOOD PASTIME 


Homes of 


OVIE STARS 


In California 








Not content with seeing their favorite stars 
on-screen, eager fans have, by long-stand- 
ing tradition, gone on motor tours of celebri- 
ties’ houses. RIGHT: A circa 1911 photograph 
shows a Wilcox Auto Tours “bus” that chauf- 
feured tourists to Hollywood attractions. 


1) rive along North Roxbury Drive 
near Sunset Boulevard in Bever- 
ly Hills during the day, and you'll see 
tour vans and out-of-state cars mov- 
ing slowly along the street and pausing 
in front of one impressive house af- 
ter another. Maps and guidebooks in 
hand, these fans are making that fa- 
miliar Hollywood pilgrimage past the 
homes of the stars: #822 Marlene Die- 
trich, #918 Jimmy Stewart, #1000 
Lucille Ball, #1021 Ira Gershwin. 

The motion-picture industry may 
be constantly changing, but the pub- 
lic remains fascinated with the stars’ 
homes. “Glamorous personalities of 


the screen,” burbled one Homes of 


By Charles Lockwood 
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LEFT: Since 1900 postcards depicting tour- 
ist sites in southern California have been 
distributed worldwide, the most popular 
being those of the motion-picture industry. 


the Movie Stars brochure of the 
1930s. “How do they live? What man- 
ner of people are they?” 

From the moment that audiences 
first stared up at the flickering black- 
and-white on a movie screen, they 
wanted to know everything about 
their idols, including where and 
how they lived. “The homes-of-the- 
stars phenomenon originated in around 
1915, just a few years after the first 
movie studios opened in Hollywood,” 
notes film historian Marc Wanamak- 
er, founder of Bison Archives. “The 
first postcards of stars’ homes date 
from 1914. The first maps were sold in 
about 1918, with most of the addresses 
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ABOVE: MGM actresses Laraine Day and RIGHT: One easy way for fans to find out 


Mary Howard, right, prepare for an outing exactly where their idols lived was for them 
in their 1939 Packard. By about 1918 maps to to buy a folding booklet of colored post- 
stars’ homes were being sold at curbside. cards, which were popular by the mid-1920s. 


The interest in homes of the stars had 
reached fever pitch by the 1920s; movies were the 
nation’s leading form of entertainment. 


listed in Hollywood and Beverly Hills. palace guards in The Thief of Bagdad 
“In the early to mid-1920s local (1924), or watching Joan Crawford as 








bus companies began offering guided she danced the Charleston, fans were 
tours, he continues. “Angelenos and curious about how their favorite ac- 
out-of-towners who drove their own tors and actresses “really” lived. The 
cars could buy homes-of-the-stars maps — studio publicity departments—ever 
at curbside stands.” eager to boost box-office receipts— 
The public's interest in the homes were only too happy to oblige them. 
of the stars had reached fever pitch by With the studios’ assistance, movie 
the 1920s; movies were the nation’s magazines frequently ran illustrated 
leading form of mass entertainment. articles about the stars’ at-home lives. 
By 1927 sixty million Americans— In the 1920s Hollywood's most popu- 
half the nation’s population at the lar couple was Douglas Fairbanks, Sr., 
time—paid their way into darkened and Mary Pickford, who lived in the 
theaters each week to live out their Pickfair estate at 1143 Summit Drive 
fantasies of fame, romance and wealth in Beverly Hills. 
through their favorite Hollywood stars. “Even European nobility angles for 
Gasping as Douglas Fairbanks, Sr., invitations to Pickfair,” gushed Photo- 
leapt over rooftops to escape the play in 1929. “An aura of glamour sur- 
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ABOVE: Gloria Swanson’s house was on 
Sunset Boulevard. ABOVE RIGHT: High 
up Summit Drive stood Pickfair, Douglas 
Fairbanks, Sr., and Mary Pickford’s estate. 


rounds it—even for the neighbors. 
One can cut no end of a dash by hav- 
ing been a guest of Doug and Mary. 
One then has a popular subject of 
conversation forever after.” 

Not surprisingly, this breathless re- 
portage made star-struck moviegoers 
eager to see Pickfair for themselves, 
not just read about the estate in mag- 
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neck buses” from climbing Summit 
Drive for a glimpse of the house or 
stop a hot-dog vendor from briefly 
setting up his stand outside the gates. 

Walls offered the stars little protec- 
tion against the most fervent fans, 
however. At the height of his fame in 
the mid-1920s, Rudolph Valentino not 
only built a high wall around his Fal- 
con Lair estate but also hired guards 
to patrol the property, loosed dogs on 
the grounds and floodlit his Spanish- 
style mansion at night. Still, those ex- 










azines. After fans repeatedly sneaked ht oth 

: s : ‘ : ABOVE: An attention-getting 1940s picture of a starlet selling maps was meant 
into Pickfair, Fairbanks and Pickford to convince out-of-towners of how beautiful California’s weather and people 
built a masonry wall around the proper- were. BELOW LEFT: Claudette Colbert lived in a Mediterranean-style house in Holly- 
ty. But that didn’t prevent the “rubber- wood. BELOW RIGHT: One of Clark Gable’s many residences was in Brentwood. 


THE HILLTOP RESIDENCE OF CLAUDETTE COL 
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treme measures didn’t stop the wom- 
en who were desperate for a glimpse 
of their idol at home. 

Fortunately for the movie colony, 
only a handful of stars ever endured 
such hysterical adoration. The pub- 
lic’s fascination with the residences of 
most well-known actors and actresses 
could be judiciously stage-managed, 
and the intrusions into their private 
lives kept to a minimum. 

In carefully orchestrated perfor- 
mances, most stars dutifully invited 
photographers into their houses and 
then told reporters how they spent 
their leisure time, relying on the sani- 
tized script that the studio publicity 
department had provided. For exam- 
ple, at his estate in Beverly Hills, John 
Barrymore talked about collecting 
rare books for his library or visiting 
the three hundred birds in his aviary, 
but he avoided discussions of his no- 
torious drinking, womanizing and 
brawls around town. 

The stars often showed off some 
favorite possessions in these stories. 
In August 1929 Photoplay visited Joan 
Crawford in her new Brentwood house. 
In striking contrast with her Jazz Baby 
image, Crawford said that she owned 
more than two thousand dolls and toys. 
‘You never saw such a wonderful collec- 
tion of toys,’ remarked the article. Most 
are “modern, diabolically clever, irre- 
sistibly funny,” it continued. “A life- 
size hen that cackles and lays an egg! 
Teddy bears of every shape and size!” 

Always lurking in the background 
were the homes-of-the-stars bus tours. 
In the 1920s Gloria Swanson com- 
plained about the megaphone-am- 
plified spiels drifting into her house at 
904 North Crescent Drive in Beverly 
Hills from the tour buses stopped at 
the curb outside. But the shrewd 
Swanson realized that if the moviego- 
ers stopped coming to her house, they 
would also stop coming to see her 
films. Like actors and actresses for 
decades thereafter, she maintained a 
love-hate relationship with the homes- 
of-the-stars industry. 

Some stars actually enjoyed all the 
public interest in their private lives, 


even the intrusion of the occasional 
fan who had summoned up enough 
courage to ring the doorbell. Other- 
wise they would not have purchased 
residences in the Beverly Hills flats 
where sight-seeing buses crisscrossed 
the palm-lined streets all day long. 

Other stars, however, genuinely hated 
this goldfish-bowl existence. While 
they graciously endured the at-home in- 
terviews and photo shoots, they tried to 
gain some day-to-day privacy by mov- 
ing miles from Hollywood and Beverly 
Hills. Greta Garbo, who truly did want 
to be alone, fled to a then remote es- 
tate in Santa Monica in the 1930s. Lat- 
er in that decade Clark Gable and 
Carole Lombard lived on a ranch in 
the San Fernando Valley, miles from 
the nearest rubberneck bus tour. 

Some of today’s stars have moved to 
Malibu, Santa Barbara or even Montana 
in search of privacy, but most remain 
in exclusive Los Angeles neighborhoods 
like the Hollywood Hills, Beverly Hills 
and Bel-Air. With the passing years, 
many houses have enjoyed more than 
one famous resident, with the homes- 
of-the-stars maps marked accordingly. 
The complete lineage of a now vanished 
Spanish-style mansion at 1400 Tower 
Grove Drive in Beverly Hills, for ex- 
ample, includes silent-film star John 
Gilbert, producer David O. Selznick 
and his wife, actress Jennifer Jones, 
Sammy Davis, Jr., and Elton John. 

Although many late-twentieth-cen- 
tury fans are jaded—even a little cyni- 
cal—when they read articles or see 
television shows about the private 
lives of their favorite actors and ac- 
tresses, interest in the homes-of-the- 
stars tour shows no signs of losing 
popularity. From its origins on the once 
dusty streets of Hollywood it has now 
spread worldwide, and it encompass- 
es heads of state and royalty as well as 
show-business celebrities. Today ev- 
ery First Lady gives a television tour 
of the White House. Even Queen Eliz- 
abeth has invited the cameras into 
Windsor Castle so that her subjects 
can figuratively scale the walls of her 
centuries-old residence and see how 
the royal family “really” lives. 1) 
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ANTIQUES NOTEBOOK: HOLLYWOOD MEMORABILIA 


THE MARKET FOR ICONS OF THE GOLDEN AGE HEATS UP 
By Ann E. Berman 





pes by nostalgia, fashion and film connoisseurship, 
and a healthy dose of fan club fever, the market for 
memorabilia is heating up—fast. These icons of American 
popular culture—movie costumes, props, scripts and per- 7 


sonal belongings of the stars—“are things everyone can ‘4 — 
relate to,” says Kathy Gates, memorabilia specialist at But- ‘. ary 
terfield & Butterfield auction house in San Francisco. The 4 i ‘* 
numbers seem to prove it. A plain tweed riding jacket worn <a — 
by Clark Gable as Rhett Butler in Gone With the Wind sold for — 
$19,550 at auction last fall, while Marilyn Monroe's beaded py) + 
cocktail frock from Some Like It Hot recently sold for $38,500. 4 i \ Cs 


It’s been a meteoric rise to the top for these Tinseltown col- 


RIGHT: Nominated in 1939 alongside such revered actresses as Bette Davis and Greta 
Garbo, Vivien Leigh—then a 25-year-old virtual unknown—won an Oscar for her ’ ‘ 
role as Scarlett O’Hara in David O. Selznick’s Gone With the Wind. Leigh’s Oscar recent- 4 " } 
ly sold at Sotheby’s for $563,500. BELOW: Worn in her wild ride through shantytown, — = ¥ 
Leigh’s two-piece antebellum-style traveling suit with black soutache trim brought in 
$33,350 at Butterfield & Butterfield’s October 1993 Western Costume Company auction. 
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THE MARKET FOR ICONS OF THE GOLDEN AGE HEATS UP 
continued from page 40 


lectibles—ten years ago the market barely existed. Now both 
Christie’s and Sotheby’s New York hold sales twice a year, 
Butterfield & Butterfield holds three or four sales annually, 
and since 1989 there has even been a specialty auction 
house entirely devoted to the field: Camden House Auc- 
tioneers in Los Angeles. Each year about fifteen hundred 
auction lots trade hands, not to mention the retail trade at 
shops like Star Wares on Main in Santa Monica, California. 
It was a very different story in 1970, the year MGM de- 
cided that it could no longer afford to house the hundreds 
of thousands of unwanted costumes languishing in its 
warehouses. Calling in a local farm auctioneer, the stu- 
dio held a sale that turned out to be the kickoff of the 
Hollywood market. In those early days few realized the 
significance of what was being offered to the public. Al- 
though there was one huge sale—Judy Garland’s ruby slip- 
pers from The Wizard of Oz, which sold for $15,000—many 
other important lots were purchased for just a few dollars. 
As interest in Hollywood's distinguished history grew, 


RIGHT: Offered by Sotheby's in its December 1992 sale, a beaded 
table lamp from Rick's Cafe, Humphrey Bogart'’s nightclub that dou- 
bled as a center for refugees in Casablanca, sold for $12,100. BELOW: 
Camden House Auctioneers estimate that the fictitious passport 
of Casablanca’s Victor Laszlo—the freedom fighter married to In- 
grid Bergman's character, Ilsa Lund—will sell for $6,000 to $8,000. 
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Gone With the Wind and 
The Wizard of Oz are “neck and neck as 


the two most collectible films.” 





MGM costume designer Adrian’s creation for Judy Garland, a blue- 
and-white gingham pinafore with white blouse from The Wizard of 
Oz, was auctioned off at Sotheby’s December 1992 sale for $48,400. 


however, higher prices coaxed consignments out of those 
who had worked on films and saved key pieces, and an in- 
creased supply of material in turn attracted new buyers. By 
the mid-1980s Sotheby’s and Christie's had established reg- 
ular Hollywood sales to take advantage of the developing 
market, and by the time Paramount Studios sold its celebri- 
ty clothing in 1990, prices had increased exponentially. 

The priciest items date from 1930 to 1960—Hollywood's 
“golden age” and the period that (often via television) 
evokes the strongest emotional and visual memories in to- 
day’s buyers. The most frequently watched movies of all 
time, Gone With the Wind and The Wizard of Oz, are “neck 
and neck as the two most collectible films,” says Michael 
Schwartz, president of Camden House. The ruby slippers, 
for example, were resold at auction in 1988 for $168,000, 
and the Wicked Witch's menacing hourglass, another uni- 
versally familiar movie image, sold for $66,000 in 1992. 
Gone With the Wind struck back at Butterfield & Butterfield’s 
Western Costume Company sale last October, when the dress 
Scarlett O’Hara wore on her wild wagon ride through shan- 
tytown brought $33,350. That's far short of the Oz record, 
but suppose one were to offer Scarlett’s instantly recogniz- 
able green velvet “drapery” dress, now in the possession 
of the Selznick family? Says Sotheby’s memorabilia expert 
Dana Hawkes, “If it ever came up for sale I wouldn't be sur- 
prised if it brought over one hundred thousand dollars.” 

Such recognizability is the key to big prices. “Value is 
based on how memorable the costume is,” says Kathy 
Gates. “Other factors are importance to the plot, impor- 
tance of the film and of the star who used the costume, 
condition, reputation of its designer and quality of con- 
struction.” All of these factors must be evaluated by auction 
house personnel to calculate a garment’s probable selling 
price: A beautifully made beaded gown worn by an extra 
in a B+ movie like The Unsinkable Molly Brown, for exam- 
ple, might bring only $1,000, while the short Austrian-style 
dress worn by Julie Andrews in the blockbuster The Sound 
of Music was worth $12,650 when offered in Butterfield & 
Butterfield’s Western Costume Company sale. 

Props, which come to market far less often (studios tend- 
ed to reuse them, blurring their provenance), are judged — 
the same way. Rosebud, the unforgettable sled from Citizen 
Kane, brought a hefty $60,500 from director Steven Spiel- 
berg in 1982, and a lamp from the set of Casablanca sold a 
year ago for $12,100. But don’t expect much for a generi¢ 
telephone used in one of Shirley Temple's later films. When 
it comes to scripts and Oscar statuettes, the same handful 
of movies lead the price parade. Just last December Vivien — 
Leigh’s Oscar for, well, you know, sold for $563,500. Until 
then, Citizen Kane boasted the highest price ever paid for 
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LEFT: In its December 1993 sale, Christie's sold the herringbone-and- 
striped outfit that Walter Plunkett designed for Gene Kelly's clown 
sequence in Singin’ in the Rain—a movie that portrayed Hollywood's 
transition from silent films to talkies—for $2,070. ABOVE: A rare 
1930s photograph of platinum-blond sex symbol Jean Harlow—a 
favorite subject of George Hurrell, the “Grand Seigneur of the Holly- 
wood Portrait”—was bought for $1,725 at Christie’s December sale. 


any Hollywood collectible—$231,000 for screenwriter Her- 
man J. Mankiewicz’s copy of the script, in 1989. Two years 
before, Clark Gable’s script, consigned by the MGM secre- 
tary who had dated him during the making of Gone With 
the Wind, was considered such a romantic prize that dozens 
of men vied for the chance to present it to their wives or 
girlfriends. A determined gentleman in Ohio finally pre- 
vailed at $77,000. 

Besides romantically inclined husbands, who spends 
$50,000 or more for a piece of Hollywood history? “Fans 
are the biggest buyers,” says Nancy Cerbone of Christie’s. 
“They come from everywhere—America, Europe, Asia.” 
Cerbone notes that celebrities are often starry-eyed admir- 
ers of past greats and will buy their costumes, scripts and 
props—but never in public. “This is an intimate purchase,” 
Cerbone points out, explaining that anonymous phone or 
commission bids are the norm for famous names. “It’s not 
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A day of antique shopping in Woodbury, 
Connecticut is always pleasant. 





Another four miles could make it perfect. 


Four miles north of the center of town on Route 6, you'll find one of America’s largest 
collections of English and French antique furniture, accessories, chandeliers and works 
of art. As a town, Woodbury is certainly worth a trip — but you haven’t been there 

unless you’ve been here. 


eo . 
Mill House Antiques 
1964 THIRTY YEARS OF CHOICE 
1068 Main Street North, Woodbury, CT 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 


You'll find us about four miles north of the center of town on Route 6. We’re closed 
Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 


1994 
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Looked Forward To Stopping At A Red Light? 
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If you always thought that of a Jeep Grand Cherokee Limited. experiences into extraordinal 
waiting for the light to change As the most advanced 4x4 ones. With features like the 
was a rather dull experience, then weve ever built, it has the ability Quadra-Trac’ all-the-time fou 

ive never been behind the wheel to transform ordinary driving wheel drive system, standard 




















wheel anti-lock brakes, To learn more about Jeep And prepare to see the light. 
@ Quadra-Coil™ suspension, | Grand Cherokee Limited, please 
and the only V8 available call 1800-JEEP-EAGLE. Or stop Theres Only One Jeep? == 


* in its class. by your local Jeep and Eagle dealer. _A Division of the Chrysler Corporation. 


a . . . . . . 
hited warranties, restrictions, and details at dealer. Always wear your seat belt. Jeep is a registered trademark of Chrysler Corporation. 
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Which the World Can Agree. 


Seabourn was named World's Best OTHER AWARDS AND RATINGS: 

Cruise Line in Condé Nast Traveler's oo FIVE STARS PLUS * Fielding’s Guide to 
Sixth Annual Readers’ Choice WorldWide Cruising 

Poll in 1993. This was the FIVE STARS PLUS * /he Berlitz 


: ; Complete Guide to Cruising 

second year in a row Seabourn 

b : 3 FIVE RIBBONS °* Sfern'’s Guide to the 
took the top cruise award. Coniee Vacation 
] > Q i 
Unprecedented! And Seabourn THE PLATINUM ANCHOR © The Total 
received a rating of 98.5% for Traveler by Ship 
service. Higher than any hotel, TOP RATING * Fodor's Cruises and Ports of Call 


airline, resort or cruise line in the world. TOP RATING ® Frommer's Cruise Guide 
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When Only the Best Will Do. 


CALL YOUR TRAVEL PROFESSIONAL 
OR (415) 391-7444 FOR OUR CRUISE ANNUAL 


SHIP'S REGISTRY: NORWAY 








ANTIQUES NOTEBOOK: HOLLYWOOD MEMORABILIA 





THE MARKET FOR ICONS OF THE GOLDEN AGE HEATS UP 
continued from page 56 


like buying a painting. It would be 
very revealing to be seen spending so 


_ much money on something like this.” 


Marcia Tysseling, co-owner of Star 
Wares on Main, reveals that Joan Riv- 
ers has bought Grace Kelly’s gloves 


| and that another celebrity wants 


“anything to do with Ava Gardner.” 


| “Everybody has something that is 


magical to them,” she says. Ironi- 
cally, Tysseling also numbers among 
her clients the major film studios. 
“They're now trying to buy back im- 
portant pieces of their histories for 
studio museums,” she says. Warner 
Bros., the only studio that has main- 
tained a vintage costume inventory, is 
ahead of the game with a museum al- 
ready in the works for its Burbank lot. 
Planet Hollywood, a chain of eight Hol- 
lywood-theme restaurants around the 
world, has also been a major market 
participant and, with many more res- 
taurants planned, continues to snap 
up a large percentage of auction lots. 

Another kind of collector is per- 
sonified by Bill Thomas and his part- 
ner, Larry McQueen, of Los Angeles, 
who believe that great Hollywood 
costumes should be preserved, re- 
stored and appreciated like any other 
art form. “These are works of art just 
like Fabergé pieces or the treasures of 
Egypt,” he says. “The standard of work- 
manship of many 1930s and 1940s cos- 
tumes has never again been equaled.” 
Thomas should know, having collect- 
ed and restored several thousand cos- 
tumes, including one of the most 
expensive Paramount ever made—a 
dress Marlene Dietrich wore in Angel 
in 1937, a solid mosaic of gold beads, 
rhinestones, seed pearls, paste gem- 
stones and eighteen-karat-gold thread. 
“Dietrich asked to keep it,’ Thomas 
says, ‘and when she was refused she 
walked off the set, never to return.” 
The dress was included in the Par- 
amount sale and was subsequently 
rescued by Thomas, but only a small 
percentage of such costume treasures 
remain intact. “During wartime, when 
you couldn’t get materials from Eu- 
rope, studios started to reuse things 
and to cannibalize costumes for new 


ones,” says Thomas. “It was the end 
of an era.” 

Fortunately, there are plenty of oth- 
er Hollywood artifacts to choose from. 
“Some people collect only sci-fi, some 
biblical epics, some western costumes 
and props,” says Michael Schwartz. 
“Others want anything related to a 
particular film or actor.” Modern films 
are collectible too, especially those 
that feature real costumes rather than 
street dress. 

No matter what you collect, experts 
agree, the best approach is to go 
armed with good information—and a 
bit of caution. Fakes do appear in the 
marketplace, and though studio or 
costume company labels sewn into 
seams or necklines may well signal an 
authentic piece, these too are some- 
times faked. If you’re considering a 
purchase from an unknown source, 
experts suggest repeatedly viewing 
the film in which the costume ap- 
peared, counting seams and buttons, 
and comparing the garment with what 
you see on the screen. Once you've 
bought a costume, display is anoth- 
er issue. While Bill Thomas takes a 
curatorial approach, advising that 
costumes be “stuffed with acid-free 
tissue and ‘reclined,’ never hung,” oth- 
er owners display their garments on 
mannequins or hangers, in Plexiglas 
cases or even in frames on the wall. 

Good care is essential to the many 
collectors who believe in the strong 
investment potential of this increas- 
ingly rare material. “We haven't even 
begun yet,” says Thomas. “We're go- 
ing to look back at these prices and 
laugh.” Maybe so, but if Hollywood 
collectibles are serious business, they 
are also a lot of fun. “Our viewings 
are packed,” says Gates. “People love 
them. They come, they look, they can’t 
touch, but they like to be photo- 
graphed next to the dresses.” Even 
jaded auction house personnel are not 
immune to the special excitement that 
Hollywood generates. “Every time I 
unwrap something new I’m thrilled 
all over again,” says Nancy Cerbone. 
“I always think to myself, It doesn't 
get any better than this.” 




















The Ultimate 


MEDITERRANEAN 
Cruise Experience 
For Those Who 
Expect Nothing Less. 


HIGHLIGHTS: VENICE, ROME, PORTOFINO, 
ST. TROPEZ, MONTE CARLO, NICE, LISBON, SEVILLE, 
BARCELONA, LIVORNO (FLORENCE), ATHENS, 
ISTANBUL, RHODES, SANTORINI, MYKONOS, 
SORRENTO, TAORMINA, KUSADASI, HAIFA. 


he special Seabourn Experience 
in the Mediterranean begins 
this Spring. The ultra-luxurious 
Seabourn Spirit will cruise this classic 
ancient waterway through the Fall. 
The Seabourn Experience features: 
¢ Free round trip economy air 
travel including a pre-cruise 
luxury hotel program. 
e Suites and only suites. 
e Absolutely no tipping. 
e Travel with family or friends and 
save on selected sailing dates. 
e An early payment program 
provides handsome savings. 


Cruises are 7, 10, 11, 12, and 14 days 
and start from $5,900 per person, 
double occupancy (plus port charges 
and handling fees) for our 277 
square foot Type A Suite, as shown. 


For information and our compli- 
mentary 140-page Seabourn Cruise 
Annual please see your travel 
professional or call (415) 391-7444. 
We look forward to serving you in our 
particularly award winning manner. 
Note: During this period, the Seabourn 
Pride will be sailing in The Baltic, 
western Europe and Scandinavia. 


When Only the Best Will Do. 


SHIP'S REGISTRY: NORWAY 














DESIGNING FILMS: WILLIAM CAMERON MENZIES 


VIVID IMAGES FROM A MASTER ART DIRECTOR 





By Michael Webb 
D uring his thirty-eight-year career in the mov- “Menzies had vision, and he 
ies, William Cameron Menzies designed sets i ; 
embodying his visions of medieval Paris and a twen- Was always composing a picture.” 


ty-first-century city, an Art Déco ocean liner and the 
Civil War South. He won the first Academy Award 
for art direction in 1929 and was nominated twice 
more in the years when the category was absurdly 
termed “interior decoration.” His skill in visualizing 
scenes was unrivaled, but it was his gift for telling 
stories in pictures and organizing the drama on pa- 
per that made him indispensable to the most de- 
manding filmmakers of the era. 

In 1937 David O. Selznick wrote to his backer John 
Hay Whitney: “What I want on Gone With the Wind 
and what has been done only a few times in picture 
history (and these times mostly by Menzies) is a 
complete script in sketch form. ... It is my plan to 
have the whole physical side of the picture . . . per- 
sonally handled by one man, and that man is Men- 
zies.” Two years, three directors, several cameramen 
and a dozen writers later, the picture owed most of 
its style and coherence to the person whom Selznick 
dubbed the first “production designer.” 

Menzies was born in 1896 in New Haven, Con- 
necticut, to first-generation immigrants from Scot- 





















MARC WANAMAKER/BISON ARCHIVES 





“The camera is a very analytical observer,” 
said art director William Cameron Menzies. 
“For that reason the drawings for motion-pic- 
ture sets must combine a romantic glamour 
with convincing realism.” ABOVE: Menzies 
works from a script in sketching a storyboard. 


Menzies won a 1940 special Oscar for his 
ee MW “use of color for the enhancement of dra- 
SABES ; matic mood” in Gone With the Wind. “Tt is no 
exaggeration to say that Menzies was more 
responsible for the finished film than any- 
one else,” wrote a film historian. LEFT: A 
Gone With the Wind storyboard illustrates 
the detail in which he limned each sequence. 
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Restoring a uniqu 3 is nstaking ohare ee With the wrong insurance, trying to replace 
damage can simy p | émeént cost coverage from Chubb however, means that 
replacements will be as authentic as possible. And that’s made possible because Chubb appraisers care- 
fully note architectural and construction details, establishing an estimate of your true insurance needs. 


If your insurance company doesn’t value authenticity, maybe there’s something else you should replace. 


Ask your agent or broker about Chubb, or call 1-800-CHUBB 08. 





Insure y your world with Cr 
for | 8} =) =} 


For promotional purposes, Chubb woes to seecibee ti dfidurets of the Chubb Group of Insurance Companies who issue coverage. 
This ad is descriptive only. The precise coverage afforded is subject to the terms, conditions, and exclusions of the policies as issued. 
Chubb is proud to participate in “American So. Watch for it on PBS. 
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Balanced perfection 
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VIVID IMAGES FROM A MASTER ART DIRECTOR 
continued from page 64 


land, where he lived for a few years as a small 
boy. “His grandfather believed in the little people,” 
says his elder daughter, Jean Menzies Lauesen, who 
speculates that he developed his love of drawing 
and storytelling during those years in the family 
homestead. After graduating from Yale and the Art 
Students League in New York, Menzies went to 
work for a technical magazine, laying out adver- 
tisements. He also did illustrations for children’s 
books and caught the attention of pioneer director 
George Fitzmaurice, who sought his help in design- 
ing a palm grove for a film that was set on a South 
Seas island—but was probably shot in a New York 

















Menzies’s first major commission was for The Thief of 
Bagdad; the 1924 film is considered a masterpiece 
of design. ABOVE: The shining minarets of Baghdad 
were part of the fairy-tale world Menzies made for 
the Arabian Nights fantasy. RIGHT: The princess's 
bedchamber, with its staircase sweeping past the 
canopied bed, was realized from a Menzies sketch. 


w/, 


“He'd tell you how high the 
camera should be; he’d even 


specify the kind of lens he wanted.” 


COURTESY ACADEMY OF MOTION PICTURE ARTS AND SCIENCES 


loft. (Menzies took a pair of palm-leaf fans, cut 
them up and used lights to cast suggestive shadows 
on a backdrop.) 

Fitzmaurice hired him again on his return from 
wartime service in the navy, but Menzies soon 


A visual storyteller, Menzies once said that an art director must 
have “a knowledge of architecture ... He must be a cartoonist . . . 
an interior decorator, a landscape painter, a dramatist.” BELOW: 


Menzies, who created some of the most memorable images on 
film, envisioned a lavish ship’s ballroom for Reaching for the Moon 
(1931). BELOW RIGHT: A still from the film shows the modified set. 


moved to Hollywood, where he designed romantic 
sets of old Seville for Rosita (1923), an ill-fated pic- 
ture that Ernst Lubitsch directed for Mary Pickford. 
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THE BOLD LOOK 
Of KOHLER. 


Ready for alittle “foot fantasy’”? Our new Whitecap Shower and Foot Whirlpool has a whirlpool built-in 
just fo soothe your tired, aching soles. Even a seat, so you can sit back, relax (with steam) and just 

liss-out. See Yellow Pages for a Kohler® Registered Showroom. For complete product portfolio and idea 
book, send $8 to Kohler Co., Dept W91, Kohler, WI 53044 or call 1-800-4-KOHLER, ext. 293. 


©1991 by Kohler Co. ; 
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The Driver's Seat. 
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take a back seat. 


Not so in the Lexus LS 400. 


Its front passenger's seat is built 


around the form of the human body, just 


like the driver's seat. It has five motors to 


adjust ten different ways, just like the 





bey all speed laws. For more information, call 800-872-5398 (800-USA-LEXUS). 








ost luxury cars give the driver a 


sophisticated seat that adjusts to 


driver’ seat. It even offers adjustable lum- 


bar support, just like the driver's seat. 







In fact, the front passenger’ seat 


of the LS 400 is — you guessed it 


right-hand side of the car. 
To accommodate your friends more, 
youd have to give them the wheel. But you 


dont want them to have all the fun, do you? 


© The Relentless Pursuit Of Perfection. 
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Menzies was “an imaginative inventor of complete cinematic ideas,” 
noted a critic. ABOVE: Menzies’s stylized castle for The Beloved Rogue 
(1927), whose set design film historian William Everson described 
as “the cornerstone of Hollywood Gothic,” demonstrates a carry- 
over from his earlier experience doing children’s books illustrations. 


Her husband, Douglas Fairbanks, was about to pro- 
duce and star in The Thief of Bagdad; it was to be a 
two-million-dollar epic that would outshine Fritz 
Lang’s Destiny, an exotic spectacle Fairbanks had 
seen in Berlin. He thought Menzies lacked the expe- 
rience to design so grandiose a production, and in- 
itially gave the assignment to illustrator Maxfield 
Parrish. Undeterred, Menzies sketched and paint- 
ed the major scenes for several days and nights and 
carried the stack of boards, balanced on his head, 


Suzanne Antles says that her father conceived their 
Beverly Hills house as “French Normandy in design, 
English Tudor in reality.” He designed it, “though not 
entirely, or it would have been unlivable.” The win- 
dow detailing and carved reliefs recalled the sets of The 
Beloved Rogue, Menzies’s project at the time. ABOVE: 
He drew the facade for his family’s Christmas card. 


RON GROEPER 


JIM MCHUGH/COURTESY WILLIAM CAMERON MENZIES FAMILY 


BELOW: In 1956, before beginning work on Around the World in 
80 Days, Menzies transformed a sitting area and wall in an upstairs 
hall of his residence into a colorful mural of folk motifs. “Swedish, 
Swiss, Hungarian—they were mixed together as in a pattern book,” 
remembers Antles of the most vivid space in her childhood home. 


































“There is a spot in between the scenario and the direction that an 
artist trained in film fundamentals can usefully fill,” Menzies said. 
He favored tight close-ups and uncluttered sets, and made an aver- 
age of 1,300 sketches per project. ABOVE: With his trademark me- 
ticulousness, Menzies designed a throne room for an unmade film. 


to Fairbanks's office. He got the job. Anton Grot, who 
had been his mentor and would later head the War- 
ner Bros. art department, was his assistant. 

Several of the boards have survived, and they re- 
veal how Menzies’s illustrations shaped the images 
on the screen. Slender arches framing moonlit cy- 
presses, a forest of glinting domes and the crys- 
talline stalactites of an underwater kingdom conjure 
the poetry and adventure of the Arabian Nights. The 
lofty rooms dwarfing the figures and the mysteri- 


continued on page 76 
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DESIGNING FILMS 





WILLIAM CAMERON MENZIES 
continued from page 74 


ous play of shadows would become Menzies trademarks. 
Equally important were his charts of each sequence, which 
helped director Raoul Walsh complete principal photogra- 
phy in thirty-five days. 

The Thief of Bagdad (1924) never recovered its extravagant 
costs, but it made Menzies’s reputation. He designed four 
pictures for Rudolph Valentino, including the unrealized 
Hooded Falcon. After completing the desert romance The 
Son of the Sheik (1926), Menzies created a stylized medi- 
eval Paris for The Beloved Rogue (1927), in which John Barry- 
more played the swashbuckling poet Francois Villon. The 
snowcapped turrets and gables, gargoyles and shadowy 
vaults were inspired by the fairy-tale illustrations of Ar- 
thur Rackham and Edmund Dulac, whom Menzies greatly 
admired. And the sets in turn inspired his hybrid Norman- 
Tudor house in Beverly Hills, with its half-timbered walls, 
intricate carvings and dragon weathervane. 

Menzies was a man who “was so funny that he’d have us 
and our mother in stitches,” says his younger daughter, 
Suzanne Menzies Antles. “He would sit out in the backyard 
with a yellow pad—his favorite color—and a stubby pencil, 
and draw cartoons of us and our dog.” As a teenager, she 
resented the fact that her beaux found it hard to tear them- 
selves away from her father as he told them the story of 
his next movie. He loved an audience and knew every- 
body, but “he could never remember their names,” Antles 
says. “Once we saw Clark Gable coming toward us and 
we stepped aside, knowing that Daddy would forget his 
name—or ours!” 

There is a 1937 sketchbook that shows how Menzies 
worked. Crammed together are doodles of the family, the 
cave scene from The Adventures of Tom Sawyer (with nota- 
tions from the script) and the first seeds from which Tara 
and Twelve Oaks would grow. On these pages he plot- 
ted compositions for Gone With the Wind—using circles for 
the actors’ faces—but his sketch of Confederate soldiers, 
drooping in defeat, is as expressive as anything that ap- 
peared in the film. Later, he would produce storyboards 
that blocked out the action and the camera angles. And 
it was Menzies who directed the memorable crane shot 
that reveals the panorama of wounded soldiers in the sta- 
tion yard, and who devised the scene in which Scarlett 
hides beneath a bridge as Union troops march overhead 
through the rain. 

“Orson Welles called Daddy a genius,” says Antles, “and 
he was just on air after that because he thought the world 
of Orson.” But Menzies was more of a team player than 
Welles. He is widely credited with the design of the 1940 
Alexander Korda production of The Thief of Bagdad. It is 
easy to imagine his hand in the fantastic sets and special ef- 
fects, gorgeously photographed in three-strip Technicolor. 
But Menzies took out a full-page advertisement in the Hol- 
lywood Reporter to announce that art director Vincent Korda 
deserved all the credit for designing the picture. 


continued on page 78 
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Fine fabrics and wallpapers - through Architects and Interior Designers 
OSBORNE & LITTLE ¢ DESIGNERS GUILD ¢ NINA CAMPBELL ¢ FARDIS 
SHOWROOM: Suite 520. 979 Third Avenue, New York 10022 Tel: (212) 751 3333 OFFICE: 65 Commerce Road, Stamford, Connecticut 06902 Tel: (203) 359 1500 
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MANTELS & MORE 


The largest selections of fine European 
fireplaces on the West Coast. 
New 40 page catalogue 
available, $10.00. 
Also specializing in 19th century 
French decorative arts, and Parisian 
furniture on a grand scale. 


Call or write for information on our 
reproduction mantel selection. 


MARSHALL GALLERIES, INC. 


8420 Melrose Avenue * Los Angeles * CA * 90069 * (213) 852-1964 
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Fine DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES and GIFTS for the HOME 


Great City Traders’ decorative accessories and gifts for the home are available through 
selected interior and home furnishing design studios. For the name of a resoul ‘e near you 
Great City Traders, 537 Stevenson Street, San Francisco, California 94103-1636 
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The two had collaborated on an ear- 
lier production, Things to Come (1936). 
Menzies conceived a spectacular city 
of the future, which remains one of 
the most compelling science-fiction 
visions ever put on film. It didn’t please 
the author, H. G. Wells, however, who 
sent Menzies a note after viewing 
some rushes: “This is all wrong. Get 
it in better perspective. The film is an 
H.G. WELLS film, and your highest 
best is needed for the complete real- 
ization of my treatment!” 

Fairbanks, Selznick and Korda could 
ably visualize what they produced, 
but Menzies made everyone look 
good. In the 1940s he designed a series 
of films, beginning with Our Town 
(1940), that were directed by Sam 
Wood. James Wong Howe, one of Hol- 
lywood’s greatest cinematographers, 
recalled his experience shooting a 
masterpiece of American Gothic. “King’s 
Row I loved doing,” he said of the 
film. “William Cameron Menzies de- 
signed the sets and the sketches for 
the shots; he’d tell you how high the 
camera should be, he’d even spec- 
ify the kind of lens he wanted for a 
particular shot. ... Everything, even 
the apple orchard, was done in the 
studio. ... Menzies created the whole 
look of the film. I simply followed his 
orders. Sam Wood just directed the ac- 
tors; he knew nothing about visuals.” 

Menzies alternated between de- 
signing and directing, but working 
with actors was not his forte, as Things 
to Come and the cult favorite Invad- 
ers from Mars (1953) make clear. It’s 
his images that are memorable: the 
chiaroscuro that underscores the com- 
ic melodrama of Bulldog Drummond 
(1929), the Moderne liner in Reaching 


for the Moon (1931), the assassination 


of the statesman amid a thicket of um- 
brellas in Hitchcock's Foreign Corre- 
spondent (1940). Sometimes working 
on several pictures at once, he would 
even design sets without credit. His 
younger daughter remembers his 
sketching scenes for Frank Capra's It's 
a Wonderful Life (1946)—“He did the 


most marvelous drawings for the scene 


continued on page 82 
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KARASTAN, 


The latest style now has the Karastan touch. 
Introducing the SisalWool” Collection, a beautifully textured 
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and comfort of 100% premium wool. So it’s soft, luxurious. 


Easy to clean. And woven on velvet weave looms for 


superior durability. All backed by the craftsmanship only 


Karastan can deliver. Call 1-800-234-1120, ext. 20 for the 
nearest Karastan Gallery of Design or authorized dealer. 


SisalWool. A refined look, redefined by Karastan. 
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Nestled between France and Italy exists the storybook 
land of the Riviera. Monaco. Escape for two magical 
nights. And let passion be your guide. 

For your complimentary brochure and complete 
Enchanted Holiday Planner, call 1-800-753-9696. 


o Government Tourist 


1994 Monac 
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WILLIAM CAMERON MENZIES 


continued from page 78 


on the bridge’—and going over to Bev- 
erly Hills High School in the evenings 
when they were shooting the picture. 

Between the furious bursts of activ- 
ity came dry periods. Even then Men- 
zies would keep busy doing favors for 
friends: designing a decorator’s shop 
on Sunset Boulevard, some houses in 
Palos Verdes and Douglas Fairbanks’s 
tomb in the Hollywood Cemetery. 
Just before he died, in 1957, he paint- 
ed a hallway in the house he had built 
in Beverly Hills thirty years earlier. 
The murals evidenced a new enthu- 
siasm, drawing on the gaily colored 
abstract patterns of Hungarian and 
Scandinavian folk art. Happily, they 
were photographed before the house 
was demolished in 1983. 

“Menzies had vision, and he was 
always composing a picture,” says 
Richard Sylbert, the production de- 
signer of Chinatown and Reds. The two 


‘men had crossed paths in New York 


in 1952. Sylbert was twenty-two and 
starting his career designing televi- 
sion dramas when he was summoned 
by Menzies to design two film pilots 
for a Fu Manchu series starring John 
Carradine. Menzies had directed sev- 
eral short films for television and 
needed a designer to work from his 
outlines. “He would sketch each set 
on a sheet of hotel stationery to show 
what he wanted, and I did the rest,” 
says Sylbert. “It was a black-and- 
white film, so he wanted the sets to 
be black, white and gray to create a 
strong graphic image. At the end he 
was sufficiently impressed to say to 
me, ‘Why don’t you go out to Holly- 
wood and put a little dignity back 
into the business.’ ” 

Sylbert spent another decade in 
New York, then headed West and 
built on the foundation his mentor 
had laid forty years before. An essen- 
tial difference between them is that 
Sylbert and his peers can roam the 
world in search of locations. Menzies, 
a master of make-believe, created ex- 
otic locations on stage and on the 
back lot. He imagined what lay be- 
yond the studio walls and made the 
audience a part of his inventions. | 
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Wood as Water 


the cascade collection 
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Subtle carving reminiscent of water cascading 


ea ese 


downward, creates this distinctivescollection 
of beds, armoires, nightstands, 
dressers and mirrors. All in hand carved wood 
with antique silver leaf metal detailing. 
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the platt collections 


Corporate Offices: 11119 Rush St, South El Monte, CA 91733 High Point: Suite 221 North Court, 200 N. Hamilton St., High Point, NC 
Mexico City: La Casa de las Lomas (5)282-5871_ Monterey, Mexico: Arbitare (8)335-2155 


For the dealer showroom nearest you call 818-444-6149 











Furniture and Accessories Courtesy of ABC Carpet & Home 


laste the serenity that the Garden Moss design from the Tiara® Collection of handmade . 
oriental carpets will bring to your home. The artful and delicate flower motifs seem to bring nature's beauty 
indoors! Available in sizes 12’ x 18’ to 3’ x 5’! Come see the Tiara® Garden Moss at these fine stores. 


Birmingham, MI Jarrettsville, MD Pittsburgh, PA Salem, MA 

HAGOPIAN WORLD OF RUGS JARRETTSVILLE FURNITURE INC. SHEHADY’S CARPETS & LANDRY & ARCARI INTERIORS 

850 S. Woodward (810) 646-RUGS 3743 Federal Hill Road ORIENTAL RUGS 3 Pleasant Street (508) 741-1165 
(410) 682-6867 - Ext. 22 1421 Penn Avenue (412) 471-6336 

Burr Ridge, IL Salt Lake City, UT 

D. EDMUNDS ORIENTAL RUG New Haven, CT Portland, OR TRIMAC CARPET & RUGS INC. 

GALLERY & FLOOR FASHIONS KEBABIAN'S ATIYEH BROTHERS INC. | 80 & State Street (2368) (801) 467-4545 

200 Burr Ridge Pkwy. (708) 920-8900 73 Elm Street (203) 865-0567 800 S.W. Washington Street (503) 223-4125 

Indianapolis, IN New York, NY Providence, Rl Seattle, WA 

JOSEPH'S ORIENTAL RUG IMPORTS ABC CARPET & HOME RUSTIGIAN RUGS PANDE CAMERON & COMPANY 

4230 E. Fall Creek Pkwy. (317) 255-4230 888 Broadway (212) 674-1186 One Governor Street (401) 751-5100 815 Pine Street (206) 624-6263 


isive U.S. Distribution: Noonoo Rug Co., Inc., 100 Park Plaza Drive, Secaucus, NJ 07094 Tel. (201) 330-0101 or through your interior designer or architect. 
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NEW YORK~212.371.9266 
237 East. S8th Strecet 
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29 Park Avenue 


GREENWICH~203.869.7766 
79 East Putnam Avenue 


WESTPORT~203.227.5008 
190 Main Street 


BOSTON DESIGN CENTER 
1994} 
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{Opening Spring 
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©1994 J. Robert Scott & Associates, Inc 
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Furniture: SSL Snail Console (U.S. Patent #325,484) 
SSL Hampton II Banquette & Salon Deco Lounge Chair 
in J. Robert Scott Textiles 


Accessory: Antiquity of Romanesque Limestone Masque 


Fabric: J. Robert Scott Textiles 
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JERRY PAIR & ASSOCIATES: ATLANTA, DANIA * HOLLY HUNT LTD. CHICAGO, “MINNEAPOLIS 


DALLAS, HOUSTON + TELIO & CIE; MONTREAL, TORONTO WAYNE MARTIN. PORTLAND! 
SHEARS & WINDOW SAN FRANCISCO + LEWIS"HOUSE: WASHINGTON) D.C 


SEATTLE 


Double your pleasure. 
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GBI LIIINS 


NEWEL. 


The largest and most extraordinary 
antique resource in the world. 


Newel Art Galleries, Inc., 425 East 53rd Street, New York, NY, 10022 (212) 758-1970 
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TIMELESS DESIGN 


ee 
ATLANTA * BOSTON ¢ CHICAGO »¢ DLAs ° ANIA . OENVER: ° HC 


~ ae ¢ WASHINGTON, DC 


STON « LAGUNA NIGUEL * 
a ° a0 @) 510), ene 


LOS ANGELES « NEW YORK « PHOENIX « SALT LAKE CITY * SAN FRANC! 
BERMUDA . LONDON ° wT gt0-824- 21440) 


FOR A CATALOG, SEND $35 TO NIERMANN WEEKS- Po. BOX 6671, ANNAPOL Ne 21401, OR ‘VStT OUR SHOWROOMS TO THE TRADI 





AUTHENTICITY 
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Taffetas: Rose Caifvast 5801.68; Gre ago D'Iseo 5802-5} Simbolo Plaid 30023-1; Gold Carribean 5801M-72; Large Silk Tassel T2510; 
Pillow: La Perouse 26148-1; Footstool: Evergreen Persia Velvet 1627-50; Tuilerie Gardens Gimp V643-7; Kensington Tassel T2844-6. 
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Michael Graves specifies Miele appliances 
for his most demanding client: Michael Graves. 


Michael Graves is well known for his unique approach*to architecture, as well as distinctive home products 
such as the whistling bird tea kettle. Miele is known for their unique approach to appliance design, an approach 
that challenges the very limits of technology. 

This explains why Michael Graves specifies Miele products for kitchens he designs, including his own. 
Precision crafted in Germany to blend™perfectly with the finest architectural style, Miele appliances offer 
sophisticated features that simply aren’t available anywhere else. 

To learn more about the entire Miele line of dishwashers, ovens, Miele 
cooktops, washers, dryers and vacuum cleaners, and to receive a free 
Graves Collection catalog, call 1-800-289-4435. Anything else is a compromise. 





KING HENRY Vill BED 
WITH MIRRORED CANOPY 


Manufacturer of Exceptional Furniture 


lio, send $15. 40: Dept. A 8772 Beverly Boulevard West Hollywood, CA 90048 
(213) 655-6238 FAX (213) 655-6485 


Designer (om 


For the Complete PM Portfo 





ADITIONAL LIGHTING 
AT ITS FINEST 


The finest display of imported lighting 
from Europe and our own factory. 


Sconces ¢ Flush Fixtures * Hanging Lanterns 
Billiard Fixtures * Reproductions 
Chandeliers ¢ Outdoor Lanterns 


ACADEMY LAMPS 


DIRECT IMPORTER 


9011 BEVERLY BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048 
(310) 271-1123 FAX: (310) 271-1318 

MON-FRI 9-5 SAT-SUN 10-4 


Eotabianed daa? 10 Day Delivery on Most Items 





CALIFORNIA 
Baccaro Construction 
Co., Inc. 

18605 East Gale Avenue 
Suite 110 

City of Industry 

(818) 965-5346 


The Kitchen Collection 
241 Avenida Del Norte 
Redondo Beach 

(310) 540-4090 


Marin Kitchen Works 
Kitchens Bath & 
Other Room 

401 D Bel Marin Keys 
Novato 

(415) 883-8728 


Rutt Kitchen Studio 


Showplace Design Center 


2 Henry Adams Street 
San Francisco 
(415) 864-5093 


CONNECTICUT 
Kitchen Brokers, Inc. 
132 Main Street 
Danbury 

(203) 792-4141 

Fax: 791-9031 


The Kitchen Co. Inc. 
370 Sackett Point Road 
North Haven 

(203) 288-3866 

Fax: 248-5219 


Kitchen Systems by 
Fuscaldo, Inc. 

56 Post Road West 
Westport 

(203) 222-9122 
Fax: 454-2932 


Mohawk Kitchens, Inc. 
48 Union Street 
Stamford 

(203) 324-7358 

Fax: 967-2109 


DELAWARE 

A. H. Angerstein, Inc. 
315 New Road, Elsmere 
Wilmington 

(302) 996-3500 


FLORIDA 

Fantasy Kitchens & 
Baths, Inc. 

943 - 20th Place 
Vero Beach 

(407) 778-1530 


Kitchen Center, Inc. 
3968 Curtiss Parkway 
Miami Springs 

(305) 871-4147 


Town and Country 
Kitchens, Inc. 

2401 PGA Boulevard 
Suite 156 

Palm Beach Gardens 
(407) 624-2226 
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Kitchen Showcase 

3460 S.E. Dixie Highway 
Stuart 

(407) 288-2023 


MARYLAND 

Nancy Thornett 
Associates 

6707 Democracy Blvd. 
Suite 925 

Bethesda 

(301) 564-4434 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Kitchen Interiors 
255 Worcester Road 
Route 9 

Natick 

(508) 655-4138 


Kitchen Concepts, Inc. 
159 Washington Street 
(Route 53) 

Norwell 

(617) 878-6542 

Fax: 878-8109 


NEW JERSEY 
Absolute Kitchens 
Route 561 
Haddonfield-Berlin Road 
Gibbsboro 

(609) 784-3535 


Baker Woodcraft 
Route 206, Box 502 
Flanders 

(201) 584-1380 


Custom Kitchens 
7834 Ventnor Avenue 
Margate 

(609) 823-4752 


Custom Wood 

400 Goldman Drive 
Creamridge 

(609) 758-8288 


Direct Cabinet Sales 
265 Central Avenue 
Clark 

(908) 382-8080 


Feincraft Design Center 
5 Washington Street 
Morristown 

(201) 285-5588 


The Hammer & Nail, Inc. 
232 Madison Avenue 
Wyckoff 

(201) 891-5252 


Nassau Kitchen & 
Bath Co. 

Route 206 
Mountainview Plaza 
Belle Mead 

(908) 359-2026 


Remy’s Kitchen & 
Bath Studio 

394 Union Boulevard 
Totowa 

(201) 942-4422 


NEW YORK 

Bilotta Home Center, Inc. 
564 Mamaroneck Avenue 
Mamaroneck 

(914) 381-7734 


Garth Custom Kitchens 
24 Garth Road 
Scarsdale 

(914) 723-1223 


Herbert P. Bisulk Inc. 
Kitchens of Distinction 
by Monte® 

295 Nassau Blvd. South 
Garden City 

(516) 483-0377 


Huntington Kitchen & 
Bath Inc. 

673 East Jericho Turnpike 
Huntington Station 

(516) 673-0908 


Kitchen Designs by 
Construct-It, Inc. 
6 Smith Street 
Nanuet 

(914) 627-2181 


Kitchen Solutions, Inc. 
1086 East Gun Hill Road 
Bronx 

(718) 547-6100 


Rite-Way Wood Crafts Co. 
6812 Fifteenth Avenue 
Brooklyn 

(718) 232-5999 


Rutt of New York City 
Rallis & Fadini 

Interiors Inc. 

A & D Building - 9th Floor 
150 East 58th Street 
Manhattan 

(212) 752-7888 


Yorktown Interior 
Woodworking, Inc. 
1776 Front Street 
Yorktown Heights 
(914) 962-2130 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Moser Corporation 

129 Montgomery Avenue 
Bala Cynwyd 

(215) 664-0500 


Rutt Custom Cabinetry 
Route 23, 1564 Main St. 
Goodville 

(717) 445-6751 


VIRGINIA 

Harvey's Kitchens & Baths 
22560 Glenn Drive 

Suite 115 

Sterling 

(703) 444-0871 

(703) 450-7991 


F. A. McGonegal, Inc. 
1061 West Broad Street 
Falls Church 

(703) 532-4440 
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Lifetime 
Of Extraordinary 


Value. Guaranteed. 
In design, in styling, 
in craftsmanship, 
Rutt takes an uncom- 
promising approach 
to building custom 
cabinetry. The result 
is cabinetry so extra- 
ordinary, we guar- 


antee it. For life. 


Request the Rutt Folio and Lifetime 
Limited Warranty details* at the 
Authorized Rutt Custom Cabinetry 
Dealer nearest you, or by sending your 
name, address, and telephone number 
to Rutt Custom Cabinetry, Dept. 
AD494, P.O. Box 129, Goodville, PA 
17528. Please enclose $7.00, which 
includes postage and handling. Your 
Folio will be sent within 3 working 
days of receipt of response. 

Shown: Empire, a Traditional design. 

© 1994, Rutt Custom Cabinetry, a HARROW company. 
Appliances courtesy of KitchenAid. 
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Antique Japanese Screens 


Pines, Wisteria and Bamboo. by 0) 0) 212/752-3581 


Detail of 17th C., six-leaf screen. 


Mineral colour on gold. 5’7'/2” x 12’. Fax 212/75 1 -63 1 9 


he Neapolitan Fountain — 
just one example from 
The Haddonstone Collection 
of fine cast stone fountains, 
pool surrounds, urns, 
statuary and balustrading. 
Niditis «i 


ae 


An essential part ee RR OE RS | TIED 
of the finest gardens — 


art in the landscape. 


Send $10 for full color catalog. Haddonstone products are available through architects and interior designers. 


Haddonstone (USA) Ltd, 201 Heller Place, Interstate Business Park, Bellmawr, NJ 08031 Telephone: 609 931 7011 Fax: 609 931 0040 
Haddonstone (USA) Ltd, 5622 Engineer Drive, Huntington Beach, CA 92649 Telephone: 714 894 3500 Fax: 714 894 5615 
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“Phe superb quality and sheer scope of their collection 1s 
nothing short of amazing; a veritable treasure trove of the best aptques available.” 


THOMAS BRETT, INTERIOR DESIGNER 
PLIOMAS BRETT, INC. 





Photograph by: PETER VITALE 
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808 BROADWAY (11TH STREET) NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10003 = (212) 533-3355 FAX (212) 477-4128 








Refined Limestone with Cabochons 








Please ring for a brochure 
583 Kings Road, London SW6 2EH, England. Tel: 071-371 7778 Fax: 071-371 8395 
31 East Elm Street, Greenwich, CT 06830, U.S.A. Tel: (203) 862 9538 Fax: (203) 629 5484 
Melrose Avenue, West Hollywood, CA 90069, U.S.A. Tel: (213) 653 2230 Fax: (213) 653 2319 
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hats just what 1 wanted. 


_ 
She feel is as 
important 
as the look. 


Coach piece 


is special. 


LY he 

Whe Yaltavant Tels 

quality of service 
should be exceeded 


only by quality 
of product. 


Wether isa 
room full of 
furniture, 

just the perfect 
fabrics or that 
special accessory, 
it all comes 
together within 
the Beacon Hill 
Showrooms. 


CORPORATE OFFICES 

ONE DESIGN CENTER PLACE 
SUITE 200 

BOSTON, MA 02210 

(617) 482-6600 


SHOWROOMS. To THE TRADE: 
ATLANTA / BOSTON / GRICAGO™ 
CLEVELANDY/ DALLAS /D: 
HOUSTON / LOS ANGEI 

i YORK / PHIL ADEE! 









N FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
PFROY / WASHIN 
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A lreasumry of {ime larnishings 


HENREDON, JOHN WID : 
KINDEL, RAMM, SON & CROCKER, 
ROBERT ALLEN FABRICS AND OTHERS 


WRITTEN ING THE STARS 


COLLECTING SIGNATURE ITEMS OF FILM LEGENDS 
By Christopher Finch 





D uring the golden age of Hollywood—when the 
air was as pure as Shirley Temple’s smile and 
the sign above the Wilshire Boulevard Brown Derby 
stood out against an unsullied desert sky—truck- 
loads of fan mail poured into the major studios ev- 
ery day of every week. Kids from Kansas and house- 
wives from Wyoming wrote to their favorite stars to 
tell them how much they admired them. All that most 
fans requested in return was a signed photograph. 
There are still many people eager to acquire the 
autographs of Hollywood celebrities of the golden 


Py 





ABOVE: Script, Orson Welles, 1940. Ink and pencil on paper, 308 
pages, 11" x 84". Welles’s own working draft of Citizen Kane—con- 
taining numerous additions, corrections and deletions in his own 
handwriting—reflects his profound impact on the ultimate shape 
of the screenplay by Herman J. Mankiewicz. Sotheby's, New York. 


age, but today they seek them out at auction houses 
and at the galleries of autograph dealers where pho- 
tographs or contracts signed by Marilyn Monroe 
and Humphrey Bogart hang alongside framed let- 
ters inscribed by Emily Dickinson and Lord Byron. 

“There has been very strong growth in this area in 
the past five years,” says Kenneth W. Rendell, who 
operates galleries in New York and Beverly Hills. 
‘Along, with Civil War documents and Americana, 
old Hollywood is one of the fastest-growing sections 
of the autograph market.” 





ABOVE: Autograph, Marlene Dietrich, 1934. Ink on photograph, 20)" Th \ atime he explana Lie tenical 
x 17". An autographed black-and-white publicity still, used to pro- cre was 8 Tinie; He expiant ee 


mote the 1934 film The Scarlett Empress, shows Dietrich in full rega- autograph enthusiast was someone who collected, 
lia as Catherine the Great. Butterfield & Butterfield, Los Angeles. for example, William Dean Howells and his entire 


continued on page 88 
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STON PHOENIX ATLANTA, DALLAS PORTLAN 
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SPIRED BY THE GRACE AND LEISURE OF J@AYS GONE BY, you'll enjoy the informal design 
McGuire’s handwoven Zambales chairs and dining table. The Zambales Collection also includes 
unge chairs and ottomans, chaises, sofas, loveseats, coffee tables, side tables and barstools — all available 
_natural or color finishes. To receive our 100-page, full-color Portfolio showcasing McGuire 
riture, please send $10.00 to McGuire AD4-94, 151 Vermont Street, San Francisco, CA 94103. 


’e invite you to visit a McGuire showroom with your interior designer, architect or furniture dealer. 
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COLLECTING SIGNATURE ITEMS OF FILM LEGENDS 


continued from page 86 


BELOW: Letter, Greta Garbo, date unknown. Pencil on paper, 11" x 
9". A letter written by the actress—who eventually stopped signing 
her own checks because people saved rather than cashed them—is 
signed “H” for Harriet Brown, the pen name that she used on her un- 
official correspondence. Camden House Auctioneers, Los Angeles. 
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ABOVE: Postcard, Humphrey Bogart, circa 1942. Ink on paper. 
The chess game that appears in the film Casablanca was an actual 
game that Humphrey Bogart was playing via mail with a friend 
at Warner Bros. A postcard he sent contains two moves and an apol- 
ogy for their delay. Kenneth W. Rendell Gallery, Inc., New York. 


BELOW: Signed Contract, Alfred Hitchcock, 1938. Ink on paper, 11" x 
8%". The famed director’s contract with Selznick International Pic- 
tures for Rebecca, the film that marked his American directorial 
debut, stipulates his salary at $2,500 a week. Christie's, New York. 





circle, and bequeathed that collection to a university 
library. Or else he might be a wealthy manufacturer 
of scientific equipment who sought out patent appli- 
cations signed by Thomas Edison. 

“Now many people are interested in the personal- 
ities who touched them through the movies or tele- 
vision,” Rendell says. “Sometimes the collector is 
fascinated by the celebrity's life. That would be the 
case with Marilyn Monroe. Sometimes the collector 
identifies with the kind of character the star played 
on-screen. That's true of John Wayne, whose signa- 
tures are not especially rare but are much sought af- 
ter by people who admire what he stood for.” 

Charles W. Sachs of the Scriptorium in Beverly 
Hills agrees that the field of motion-picture auto- 
graphs is enjoying a considerable upswing. “In addi- 
tion to attracting a growing number of individual 
collectors, it’s been given a major boost by the Planet 
Hollywood chain of restaurants, which has been 
purchasing prime Hollywood movie memorabilia to 

display at various branches,” he notes. “A corporate 
buyer that’s prepared to bid seriously on anything 
eC e C Be A | worthwhile can have a big impact on the market.” 





continued on page 90 
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The growth and preservation of wealth has never been a more global issue— 
or amore private one. At Credit Suisse USA, it is our long-held belief that banking 
privately must provide more than enhanced banking services. Prudent wealth management 
requires selecting a partner whose global perspective and personal commitment give you the 
privacy and peace of mind that you deserve while leaving you in control of your investments. 


lf you desire a superior level of service that covers your needs as a high net worth investor, 
please call Frank Meister, Group Executive, Private Banking at (212) 238-5100. 
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CREDIT SUISSE PRIVATE BANKING 









Atlanta * Chicago * Houston * Los Angeles * Miami * New York « San Francisco 
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COLLECTING SIGNATURE ITEMS OF FILM LEGENDS 


continued from page 88 





ABOVE: Autograph, James Dean, 1955. Ink on photograph, 10" x 8". A 
publicity still for Dean’s last film, Giant—inscribed to the author 
of the novel—reads, “gentleness is most respected and remembered 
in the creuel [sic] man.” Camden House Auctioneers, Los Angeles. 
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One thing that will not be found on the walls 
of Planet Hollywood, or in any reputable dealer's 
gallery, are those studio-issue photographs that the 
fans wrote away for forty and fifty years ago. It must 
be presumed that the recipients seldom questioned 
the authenticity of the signature scrawled beneath 
the firm jaw and the capped teeth. Just as well, since 
it was never quite explained how Bogey or Marlene 
could answer all those thousands of pieces of mail. It 
was not generally known back then that publicists 
and other studio employees were often highly prac- 
ticed at simulating the autographs of stars they were 
assigned to. Later these duties were taken over by 
the autopen, a mechanical device that could be pro- 
grammed to reproduce any signature, but by then 
the golden age of Hollywood was almost over. 

‘Authenticity is a major concern in this field,” says 
Sachs. “As for signed photographs, it’s clearly desir- 
able that they be inscribed to someone who can be 
identified as having known or worked with the star. 
The collector is on much safer ground if the signa- 
ture is on a legal document or a letter of some sub- 
stance. Occasionally you'll come across something 
special, such as Clifton Webb’s guest book.” 

Even letters can be tricky, cautions Rendell. “For 
many years Ronald Reagan’s mother handled much 
of his personal correspondence,” he says. “Her hand- 
writing has a definite familial relationship to his, so 
you might come across a thank-you note—complete 
with snapshots of the weekend—that appears to be 
written in his hand but was in fact composed by her.” 

Mistaken identity is one thing; forgery is another. 
As in any collecting field, autograph forgers exploit 
the collector’s eagerness to believe that he or she has 
found the genuine article, and they will go to great 
lengths to create an atmosphere of authenticity 
around the fakes they are attempting to sell. 

‘A couple of years ago,” says Rendell, “dealers be- 
gan to receive photocopies of eight-by-ten glossies 
that seemed to have been inscribed by various stars 
to an obscure, long-dead studio employee. The pur- 
ported autographs were those of people he had 
worked with—that much could be checked out— 
and there were no living relatives to complicate 
things. Somebody had put a lot of thought into the 
scheme, but the signatures themselves were a give- 
away. They displayed the signs that betray better 
than ninety percent of faked autographs.” Those 


LEFT: Letter, Marilyn Monroe, 1946. Pen on paper. In a three-and- 
a-half-page handwritten letter signed with her real name, Norma 
Jeane, Marilyn Monroe wrote, “I signed a seven year contract at 
20th/Century Fox studios. They are going to try to make an ac- 
tress out of me I guess.” Kenneth W. Rendell Gallery, Inc., New York. 
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COLLECTING SIGNATURE ITEMS OF FILM LEGENDS 
continued from page 90 


signs are a chronicle of the self-consciousness of the forger. 
Hesitations and uncertainties are recorded in ink. The 
scroll of an initial commences too heavily. The flourish at 
the end of a name breaks off too abruptly. 

Among the more reliable sources for Hollywood auto- 
graphs are the albums of those hard-core fans who per- 
suaded stars to sign in leather-bound books as they arrived 
at premieres or exited restaurants and nightclubs. 

“Often these people have nobody to pass the albums on 
to,” notes Rendell. “Their kids hardly recognize the names, 
and they'd rather see the autographs sold to someone who 
shares their fascination with that period.” 

Even those albums sometimes contain forgeries, the ap- 
parent reason being that there was so much competition 
between the dedicated enthusiasts who assembled them. It 
would be unthinkable to stand in the cold for hours at a 
premiere of The Dawn Patrol and come away without Errol 
Flynn’s moniker inscribed with suitably swashbuckling 
penmanship to the long-suffering fan. Such a failure ap- 
parently was so unthinkable that some otherwise honest 
autograph hounds occasionally sandwiched a fake Flynn 
between a genuine Gable and a genuine Garland. 

Clark Gable and Judy Garland are examples of stars 
whose autographs hold up strongly because of both their 
career achievements and their association with a particular 
movie that has attained cult status (Gone With the Wind in 
the case of Gable and The Wizard of Oz in the case of Gar- 
land). “A scrap of paper signed by Gable has a starting price 
of nine hundred and seventy-five dollars, while Garland’s 
goes for upwards of twenty-five hundred,” says Rendell. 


“The autograph of anyone who appeared in The Wizard of 


Oz has value,” he adds. “Judy Garland would be collected 
anyway, but without that movie I doubt that anyone would 
be interested in Ray Bolger or Margaret Hamilton. Vivien 
Leigh’s signature is sought after because of Gone With the 
Wind. Most people can’t name another movie she was in, 
but because of that one role, her autograph is more valu- 
able than that of Laurence Olivier, whom she married and 
who was probably the greatest actor of his generation.” 

Among the most desirable Hollywood autographs are 
those of James Dean, Greta Garbo and Marilyn Monroe. 

Marilyn is the most popular icon in America after Lin- 
coln,” observes Charles Sachs. “Even though her signed 
photos are all over, they range from thirty-five hundred to 
eighty-five hundred dollars. Part of Marilyn’s appeal seems 
to be that she became entangled with so many national ob- 
sessions. There was sports through Joe DiMaggio, politics 
through the Kennedys, the intellectual world through 
Arthur Miller. All this and Hollywood too!” 

“James Dean is a genuine cult figure,” says Rendell, “and 
he died so young that he has great rarity value.” A photo- 
graph with just his signature costs $4,500, while a person- 
alized inscription can drive the price much higher. 

“Garbo has been slipping lately,” says Sachs. “While she 


y 
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And somewhere in the process, you leave the rest of the world behind. 
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Or keeping any temperature-sensitive food warm. 
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So you see, ExtraLow can make cooking more rewarding than ever before. 
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was alive she was able to keep things off the market, but 
now more material is for sale. A signed, handwritten letter 
fetches fifteen hundred to twenty-five hundred dollars— 
big money by movie autograph standards, but not the six- 
ty-five hundred dollars it might have brought a few years 
ago. A signed glossy is still valued at ten thousand dollars. 
In my twenty-five years of experience I've seen only three 
genuine signed photos of Garbo and hundreds of forgeries.” 

Dean and Garbo have been represented by good exam- 
ples at auction houses in recent months. Camden House 
offered a striking McCarty portrait of Dean inscribed to 
Edna Ferber, the author of Giant, that sold for $6,050; and a 
rare handwritten note from Garbo, addressed to a friend 
and signed “H” (for Harriet Brown, the star’s nom de 
plume), that went for $2,500. 

Perhaps the most remarkable Hollywood autograph 
items to be auctioned recently, however, were annotated 
scripts associated with a trio of American film classics. 
“Scripts don’t have the visual impact of an Oscar or a piece 
of clothing, but they can have a greater intellectual and his- 
torical appeal,” explains Dana Hawkes, the director of col- 
lectibles at Sotheby's. “When a lot of changes are marked 
on a script, the buyer can see how the screenplay evolved 
into the finished film.” Last fall Christie’s offered Gloria 
Swanson’s annotated script of Sunset Boulevard, while 
Sotheby’s offered Orson Welles's scripts for both The Mag- 
nificent Ambersons and Citizen Kane, the latter a working 
draft that includes many cuts, emendations and additions 
in the hand of the director, showing quite clearly the de- 
gree to which he reshaped and edited Herman J. Man- 
kiewicz’s screenplay. It sold for $57,500. 

Annotated scripts like these are strictly for the serious 
collector. The beginner has a great deal to choose from, 
however, and for the most part Hollywood celebrity auto- 
graphs are still quite reasonably priced. 

“It’s still possible to have a framed, signed photograph of 
Mae West for three hundred and seventy-five dollars,” says 
Rendell. “She loved to inscribe pictures, so they're not es- 
pecially rare, but they make amusing, campy gifts. Also 
popular are photos of Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers, 
signed by both of them. I can sell as many as | get, but they 
still start at seven hundred and fifty dollars.” 

Another favorite, he says, is Lucille Ball, who has estab- 
lished a niche of her own. People admire her not only as a 
performer but as a television pioneer and as a woman exec- 
utive who succeeded in a male-dominated field. Because of 
this, her signature on contracts and other legal documents 
is especially prized and starts at $950. 

“Everyone seems to be looking for a hero or heroine,” 
says Rendell, “and Hollywood is one of the few places that 
have been able to supply them in the twentieth century. 
Maybe it’s all done with mirrors, but Hollywood has pro- 
duced larger-than-life characters, and for many people 
there’s a special thrill about owning something that one of 
these movie giants put his or her mark on.” () 
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New Orleans: Art linitates Architecture 


In New Orleans, Architectural treasures are an everyday affair. 
They are the places where people live and work. From plantation 
homes and elegant mansions to humble shotgun cottages, from build- 
ings with terra cotta facades to those with cast iron solomonic 


columns, to live in New Orleans is to live in architectural history. 


And, of course, at the heat of it all is the 
French Quarter, one of the most exciting urban 
spaces in the world. Every day locals and tourists 
alike, enjoy walking around the park at Jackson 
Square, which was designed in the early 18th cen- 

‘tury as a ceremonial space near what was planned 
to be the seat of Government, the Cabildo. 

The present Cabildo was built between 1795 
and 1799, after a series of fires had laid waste to 
most of the French Quarter. The Louisiana 
Purchase was signed there in 1803, and for many 
years it has been part of the Louisiana State 
‘Museum. In 1988, in the course of a restoration, a 
workman's torch started a fire that almost 
destroyed this magnificent building. But the fire 
was caught in time, and to repair the damage, the 
finest restoration artisans in Europe and America 
were summoned to New Orleans where they 
spent six years fastidiously restoring the Cabildo 
to its original glory. 

The Cabildo is only one of the masterpieces 
of the French Quarter. A matching building by the 
same architect, Gilberto Guillemard sits on the 
other side of St. Louis Cathedral. Called the 
Presbytere, it was originally intended as a priests’ 
residence. And flanking Jackson Square are two 


marvelous buildings known as the Pontalbas. 


They were built by the Baroness Pontalba, whose 


father built the Cabildo, as elegant residences on 
the upper floors and shops at street level. 

As you walk through the French Quarter, 
you will certainly want to linger for hours along 
Royal Street, where the city’s magnificent antique 
shops are to be found. If Louis XVI returned to 
life, he would go shopping here. 

A little further down on Royal Street you may 
visit Gallier House, built by the great architect 
James Gallier Jr. as his own residence, and beauti- 

fully restored as a museum. A few blocks away you 
will find the Herman Grimma House, which incor- 
porates elements of Georgian, French Colonial, and 


ADVERTISEMENT 


which is planted in the manner of early nineteenth century gardens. 


in New Orleans, that there is no way to describe it. You will simply 


have to come and see it for yourself. It's more fun that way anyway. 


\ Masterful Restoration Of A Masterpiece. 


New Orleans is a timeless beauty, filled with historic architectural masterpieces. In 
the heart of the French Quarter, the Cabildo stands, dignified as a Spanish Don, and 
presides over Jackson Square, as it has for two hundred years now. Six years ago, 
however, the Cabildo was almost lost in a fire sparked during renovation. + In one 
of the most ambitious historic restorations of its kind, its distinctive mansard roof was 
authentically rebuilt by French artisans schooled in 60-year-old timber framing 
techniques. The entire structure has been painstakingly restored to its former, 
and timeless, glory. The Cabildo’s Re-Opening Celebrations begin February 27, 1994 
another great reason to visit New Orleans, as if you needed one. * Just call ahead, 


1-800-932-1400, and we'll send you a Good ] 
Times Guide to New Orleans, 84 pages on what Hy 
to do and where to go, including information 


on architectural tours; plus a Lodging Guide. Come Join The Parade 





Spanish style, and has a working creole kitchen next to its courtyard, 


In fact, there is so much to see and do in the French Quarter, and 
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Pictured above: “Naval Reviews,” A Pair of Fine 19th Century 
Oil Paintings by distinguished English artist Richard B. Spencer. 
Frame size: 48" x 64%" each. 


Fine paintings for individuals, designers, corporate offices, institutions, museums and foundations. We also 

specialize in 18th and 19th century English and French antique furniture, estate jewelry and old Oriental rugs. 
sit our fabulous galleries at 237 and 301 Royal Street plus 321 Chartres Street, New Orleans, La. 70130 in 
ur great city’s historic French Quarter. 1-800-848-5148 or 1-504-524-0282. 
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TRACING THE EVOLUTION OF SET DESIGN 


\ 4 J ith the development of motion 
pictures as a form of entertain- 


ment came the men and women who 
transformed the screenwriter’s vi- 
sion into reality. As the studio system 
evolved, artists, architects, engineers, 
draftsmen and countless craftspeople 
were employed to create settings for 
the films being written and produced. 

At the beginning of the industry it 
took theatrical trickery to make films 
watchable and believable, because 
they were in competition with the 
theater. While many film companies 
cared little for the authenticity of sets, 
some people, like Elinor Glyn, cared 
very much. The New York-based writ- 
er and director said in the early 1920s 
that if she were producing a film, she 
would be sure that its settings dis- 
played the appropriate interior décor 
for the era with genuine antiques if 
possible. But in the early days of art 
direction, sets were painted on flats, 
as in the theater. According to one art 
director, at the Kalem Studios in New 
Jersey in 1911 everything that could 
be painted was painted—wall hang- 
ings, artworks, furniture and rugs. 
Every type of material was imitated, 





































By Marc Wanamaker 








PHOTOGRAPHY: MARC WANAMAKER/BISON ARCHIVES 


As filmmaking progressed from painted flats on open-air stages to the complex 
sets of today, specialized departments and crafts methods were developed to bring 
a script to life. ABOVE: Draftsmen at Columbia Studios art department in 1940. 


BELOW LEFT: Errol Flynn and Warner Bros. art director John Hughes examine 
models for The Charge of the Light Brigade (1936). BELOW RIGHT: Production de- 
signer Wilfred Buckland, at far right, oversees the building of a house on a sound- 
stage at the Famous Players Lasky-Paramount Studio for the 1923 film Only 38. 
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“Marques De Villena” Parador, Alarcon. Cuenca. 
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When the first drawbridge was lowered on a Spanish parador, castles in Spain 
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BUILDING THE MOVIES . 





from brick, tile, plaster and stucco to 
stone, wood and all sorts of panel- 
ing. As in the theater, backdrops were 
also used to depict a landscape or 
cityscape outside of a window—a 
technique still used today. 

From 1907 to 1914 production de- 
sign was in its infancy, and still close- 
ly linked with the theater. In 1914, for 
example, Wilfred Buckland, who was 
stage producer David Belasco’s scenic 
designer in New York, came to Holly- 
wood to oversee the design and com- 
pletion of all settings for the Jesse L. 
Lasky Feature Play Company. Holly- 
wood studios in those days typically 
consisted of a wood platform with 
cloth sun diffusers draped above. The 
“sets” were dressed with real fur- 
niture, even though the walls were 
merely painted flats propped up by 
braces. Eventually enclosed stages 
like those on the East Coast were con- 
structed, and lighting was used in a 
more theatrical way. 

By the early 1920s demands for 
realism and believability meant that 
sets had to consist of more than one 
wall in view or more than one room; 
interiors were combined with exteri- 
ors to present the best in architecture 











TRACING THE EVOLUTION OF SET DESIGN 
continued from page 102 





While furniture, fabrics and even artworks were originally painted on the back- 
drops, during the 1920s property masters and set decorators were hired to create 
believable settings. ABOVE: Set decorators prepare a room for More Money (1915). 


LEFT: Two sculptors at RKO fashion a figure of Joan of Arc for the 1948 film of the 
same name. Using photographs or objects in the studio research departments, 
craftspeople fabricated almost any artwork or furnishing called for in the script. 


BELOW LEFT: James D. Preston, left, superintendent of the U.S. Senate Press 
Gallery, and Columbia Studios art director Lionel Banks discuss the re-creation 
of the Senate galleries for Mr. Smith Goes to Washington (1939). BELOW RIGHT: 
Rubber brick molds were among the staples at Paramount's molding shop in 1956. 
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and decoration, even if the films were 
in black and white. The rapid devel- 
opment of cinematography and the 
later advent of sound brought addi- 
tional problems to the art director and 
his staff. Producers soon discovered 
that to sell their films to the public, 
they had to spend the money to cre- 
ate well-mounted productions. 

With the early 1920s came the pro- 
fessional art director or production 
designer. After a preliminary confer- 
ence with the producer and the di- 
rector, the art director would make 
sketches offering a visual interpreta- 
tion of the script. These detailed ren- 
derings were then passed on to the 
draftsmen, who provided floor plans 
and other structural elements for the 
building of the sets. Sometimes mod- 
els were made for showing what the 
creative team had in mind as well 
as for the logistics of moving people 
and equipment on the finished set 
during filming. 

The set designs themselves were 
executed by the various departments 
the studios had established over the 
years. In the 1920s these specialized 


TRACING THE EVOLUTION OF SET DESIGN 
continued from page 104 





For Citizen Kane (1941), Orson Welles and Perry Ferguson incorporated existing 
and newly made sets and props and miniatures. ABOVE: Painted animals decorate 
Susan Kane's bedroom at the San Simeon-like Xanadu, which was built at RKO. 


BELOW: The apartment complex in Alfred Hitchcock's Rear Window (1954) figured 
prominently in the story of a man confined to a wheelchair who uses binoculars to 
spy on his neighbors. The entire set was constructed on one stage at Paramount. 





divisions and craftspeople could be 
found at most large studios—with 
carpenters, prop makers and prop- 
erty shops, machine and tin shops, 
plaster and paint shops, greensmen, 
fixture and electrical shops, and up- 
holstery and drapery shops. A crucial 
source for the art director and his 
team was the studio research library, 
which supplied photographs and files 
for almost every conceivable project. 
The preproduction process devel- 
oped in the 1920s is largely still in 
place. The art director and his assis- 
tant work closely during the con- 
struction of the sets and the assembly 
of these units on a studio stage, back 
lot or exterior location. As construc- 
tion progresses, color schemes are de- 
termined in the paint shops. Once the 
set is built and painted and the light- 
ing is designed, it is dressed with the 
appropriate furnishings. Thousands 
of pieces of furniture and truckloads 
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of decorative materials are stored in 
studio property departments, at the 
disposal of the set decorator and the 
art director. Sets are planned by the 
art director to complement the dra- 
matic action as outlined in the script 
and decided upon by the director, 
and it is those story requirements that 
dictate how the set will be dressed. 

In color films, the art director is aid- 
ed by a consultant who is usually 
allied with a laboratory. For black- 
and-white films, special lighting and 
colors are chosen to ensure that the 
tonal values are correct. 

In the 1916 issue of Paramount 
Progress, the studio's in-house maga- 
zine, an article on interior decoration 
underscored the interest in produc- 
tion design: 

Every set must be perfect before the 
player sets his or her foot upon it... . 
Not so long ago in the history of 
photodrama, a rich man’s parlor was 
changed into a millionaire’s drawing 
room merely by the addition of a few 
more vases, another rug, or an extra 
large oil painting. In fact, when a di- 
rector called for a rich man’s home, all 
the bric-a-brac, rugs and paintings 
and junk in the property room would 
be brought forth and placed in that 
particular set. The more that could 
be crowded into the set, the wealthi- 
er the man. 

Accompanying the article was a 
photograph of a “modern French 
drawing room,” showing Louis XVI 
furniture upholstered in Aubusson 
tapestry, French chandeliers and re- 
productions of panels from “the Paris 
home of a prominent French official.” 

The trend of designers in Holly- 
wood to pass on to the audience what 
is fashionable and practical began 
sometime in the early 1920s. Arti- 
cles on European costume and inte- 
rior designers publicized their new 
creations for motion pictures. Mov- 
ie magazines regularly featured sto- 
ries on fashion, whether in clothing 
or for the home. A pre-1920 issue of 
Photoplay cautioned, “There is noth- 
ing that can so completely detract 
from the dramatic production as me- 
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diocre stage settings or settings of a 
wrong period.” 

Magazines also highlighted the 
crafts of the men and women who 
worked at the studios, calling atten- 
tion to the construction of elaborate 
sets in such films as Cecil B. DeMille’s 
The Ten Commandments (1923). Doc- 
umenting the design of one of the 
buildings in the City of Ramses, 
which was erected in Guadalupe, Cal- 
ifornia, Motion Picture Magazine not- 
ed, “It is the largest set ever built 
and about three times the size of the 
sets which Douglas Fairbanks built 
for his Robin Hood in 1922.” 

The crafts in the studios evolved 
into highly professional operations 
that could be called upon to do al- 
most anything to create a believable 
look on the screen. Fiberglass, resins, 
foam, rubber and light metals were 
used for economic reasons, but the 
end product had a theatrical out- 
come. Rubber could be molded and 
made into bricks or tiles. Resin could 
be used for prop making, and foam 
could stand in for rocks. These ma- 
terials were light and easy to form 
or sculpt. Most of the time antiques 
were used on the sets, but reproduc- 





In 1911 everything 
that could be painted 
was painted. 





tions were also brought in, or com- 
bined with the real thing to produce a 
rich and authentic effect on-screen. 
Over the years some of Holly- 
wood’s art directors became stars in 
their own right. One of the most en- 
during was Cedric Gibbons. In time 
he became more of a supervisor than 
an active art director, but he worked 
on some of MGM%s greatest films, 
including Ben-Hur (1926), The Big Pa- 
rade (1927), Romeo and Juliet (1936), 
Marie Antoinette (1938), The Wizard of 
Oz (1939), Meet Me in St. Louis (1944) 
and Quo Vadis? (1951). Gibbons and 
his whole staff worked on the art di- 


rection of Romeo and Juliet, but he 
shared screen credit with Frederic 
Hope, Oliver Messel and Edwin Willis. 
No actual Veronese square was repro- 
duced on the back lot, no particular 
Italian garden was transplanted, no 
exact wall or street was duplicated; 
instead there was a stylization and 
the elements of Capulet-Montague 
Verona were simplified, and the re- 
productions of corridors, archways 
and balconies were all correct in spir- 
it. The results worked. 

While the head of the art depart- 
ment was responsible for making 
sure that certain standards were up- 
held, he frequently received credit for 
all the films being designed at the stu- 
dio. Of his 1941 film Citizen Kane, Or- 
son Welles wrote: 

You should realize that in Hollywood, 
until the collapse of the studio system, 
the head of the Art Department was 
essentially a bureaucratic functionary 
and did little or none of the actual de- 
signing for which he took credit. Van 
Nest Polglase for instance was very 
good as an executive and administra- 
tor, but if he ever designed anything 
himself, I never saw it. Citizen Kane 
was entirely the work of Perry Fergu- 
son. It is men like Ferguson who de- 
serve to be brought out of obscurity. 

The work of the production design- 
er and art director and their staff of 
craftspeople is gaining increasing at- 
tention and appreciation. A recent 
exhibition sponsored by the Acade- 
my of Motion Picture Arts and Scien- 
ces, “The Key Sketch: Art Direction 
and Production Design,” highlight- 
ed the vast array of styles and art- 
works that have been created for 
the movies. 

Today, production design and set 
construction utilize all the modern 
techniques available, from computers 
to new materials that reproduce set- 
tings in such ways that it makes one 
wonder how it is done. Art direction 
took hundreds of years to develop. In 
working together to translate the 
writer's ideas to the screen, these 
artists and craftspeople draw on a 
rich heritage. 1) 
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The Chrysler Town & Country 


It's not surprising that people have been 
trading in cars forthe Jown & Country minivan. 
What’ surprising is which cars. 


BMWs, Mercedes, Acuras, Jaguars, Lincolns, Cadillacs, some interesting cars are being traded in 
for the Chrysler Town & Country minivan. For some interesting reasons. One is the Town & 


CSS ee 
Country’s high level of luxury and safety: leather-trimmed quad seating, 10-speaker Va 1 a 


| 
Infinity Sound System, dual air bags, four-wheel ABS, 3.8-liter V-6 and f] available 
( ) all-wheel drive. Another reason is its sheer practicality. You get seating for 4t seven, and 


, a . 
Mt 4 gies Sf eo } when you don’t need that, just remove the rear seats 
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and you'll have more cargo space than any conventional station wagon on the market. 
But perhaps the most important reason people accustomed to great cars enjoy the Town & 
Country is because it handles like a great car itself. One test drive and even the most discerning 


luxury car owners realize they don’t have to compromise anything to own a vehicle that’s 


stunningly practical. Least of all, their standards. 


For more information, Call 1-800-4A-Chrysler. C H R Nf S L E R ® 


* Always Wear Your Seat Belt, 
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Chagall, “Vision d'Ezechiel” Picasso”Le Dejeuner sur |'Herbe” Krasnyansky, “The Sound of Violin” 
Etching, 1931-39 Linocut, 1961 Watercolor & Acrylic, 1993 
MARCH/APRIL AUCTIONS* 
*Partial listing--please phone for complete listing of March/April auctions. 
Austin, Texas Sat 8pm/Sun 3pm Memphis, Tennessee Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm St. Louis, Missouri Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm 
Stouffer's Austin Apr 2-3 Adam's Mark Memphis Mar 27-28 Sheraton West Port Mar 20-21 
Albert Scaglione State Licensed Auctioneer #7984 pin Smith — Licensed Auctioneer #2252 Morris Shapiro State Licensed Auctioneer #1967 
. Park West Gal Auction Firm #584 “ 
Cherry Hill, New Jersey Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm Business Tax Licesse #795-68097.7 Toledo, Ohio Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm 
Hyatt Cherry Hill Mar 20-21 : .. “aa Clarion Westgate Apr 10-11 
David Teeman Licensed Auctioneer, Fire Permit #0210 Minneapolis, Minnesota Sat 8pm/Sun 3pm Gary Turla State Licensed Auctioneer #4719 
Des Moines, lowa Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm Racdesson South ned . ‘ Mar 26-27 Park West Gallery Auction Company #471 
5 eos ee . Morris Shapiro State Li #27-28, Park West Ga . 
University Park Holiday Inn Apr 10-11 Tronsient Merchant #000046, Morris Shapiro City Licence Toronto, Ontario Sun 3pm/ Mon 8pm 
Glen Rairigh Licensed Auctioneer #33682, Licensed Transient Merchant #67095 Chestnut Park Apr 3-4 
Eatontown, New Jersey Fri 8pm/Sat 8pm : . Morris Shapiro Licensed Auctioneer #83-0001624 
Sheraton at Eatontown 1-2 Naples, Florida Fri 8pm/Sat 8pm . 
David Teeman Licensed Auctioneer Apr The Ritz Carlton, Naples Apr 1-2 le cette yr st Merritt Fea ae Sie 
Park West Gallery City Licensed piosats Shapira State licensed Auceonmer #AU1 57 bed Toiclceraad shi aay ; wy ar | 
° ope 3 Park West Gallery State Auction Business #AB0000367 UFO ICOr UCHONGSL, TOK Yves 
Grand Rapids, Michigan Fri 8pm/Sat 8pm ad Gallery State Itinerant Vendor #00000096 
Grand Rapids Hilton Apr 1-2 Newport Beach, California Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm T : 
7 ; ’ ucson, Arizona Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm 
Todd Keene Licensed Auctioneer Sheraton Newport Beach Mar 20-21 The Westin La Paloma p Mar 27-28 
Hartford, Connecticut Thu 8pm/Fri 8pm William Smith State Licensed Auctioneer #A207 | David Teeman Auctioneer License #93634-012 
Hartford Marriott Farmington ar 31-Apr 1 Park West Gallery Auction Company #C1 104 Park West Gallery Business Privilege License #1091 40 
Park West Gallery Itinerant Vendor License #00000017 City Business License #000493 Environmental License #07-240935-G-001 
Kansas City, Missouri Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm Ottawa, Ontario Sat 8pm/Sun 3pm Tulsa, Oklahoma Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm 
Hyatt Regency Crown Center Apr 10-11 Radisson Ottawa Centre Mar 19-20 Southern Hills Marriott Mar 20-21 
David Teeman Licensed Auctioneer, Park West Gary Turla City Licensed Auctioneer #2705-30 In Association with Cecil B. Abernathy, 
Gallery Licensed Transient Merchant Park West Gallery City License #2705-30 Glen Rairigh Licensed Auctioneer, Park West 
Missouri Sales License #240-00092-7 Licensed Transient Merchant #2890-242 Gallery Licensed — ocak ; 
Knoxville, Tennessee Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm : ae : Vancouver, British Columbia Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm 
Hyatt Regency Cnaxville Mar 27-28 San Bernardino, California Thu 8pm/Fri 8pm The Westin Bayshore Apr 10-11 
Cher Rairigh State Licensed Auctioneer #2755 San Bernardino Hilton Apr 7-8 William Smith City License #85245 
Park West Gallery Auction Firm #584 Glen Rairigh State Licensed Auctioneer, Park West Park West Gallery City License #69923 
Transient Vendor #MO9 1393004 Gallery Auction Company License #C1 104, City Licensed Transient Traders License #03601 


Included are more than 300 custom framed works © Paintings and Watercolors * Original Old Master prints * Signed 
and numbered original lithographs, etchings, engravings and serigraphs * Bidding on individual lots is expected trom 
$100 to $5000, some are expected to bring more. 


We will be pleased to reserve the complimentary, fully-documented catalog and buyers' guide for you at the auction. 
Credit up to $15,000 is available by filling out a simple application (higher limits are available). Phone or fax for an 
auction catalog, credit application, or to receive our illustrated brochure for the next auction in your area. 


¢ All Major Credit Cards Accepted ° 
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| oh PARK WEST GALLERY 
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: 1-81 Obeszsaa 29469 Northwestern, Southfield, Michigan 48034 
-810-354-0387 SINCE 1969 


Metropolitan Area, visit our 36,000 sq. ft. gallery in the Park West Plaza, 29469 Northwestern, Southfield, Michigan 
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eft: Detail "Flower Blossom Lady" 1993 Acrylic on paper 30" x 40" © Right: Detail "Mona Lisa" 1991 Acrylic on canvas 49 3/4" x 38 1/4" © © Peter Max 1993 


[hrough the end of April 1994, Park West Gallery will offer 
mportant collections of original works by Peter Max for sale at 
auction, as part of our touring auction collections. If you would like 
to attend the auction in your area, please phone 1-800-521-9654 
313-354-2343 in MI and Canada). 
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Peter Max is one of the most important artists of our time. He 
evolved from a visionary pop artist of the 1960s to a master of 
neo-expressionism, and his techniques with vibrant color have 
become a part of the contemporary American culture. 

In his global causes, Max is a passionate environmentalist and 
defender of human and animal rights. Max often uses American 
symbols in his artwork and has done paintings and projects for 
Presidents Ford, Carter, Reagan and Bush. Recently he created his 
"100 Clintons" a multiple portrait installation used through the four 
days of the Presidential inauguration. 

More recently, Max completed his fourth Grammy Award poster, 
redesigned NBC televison's symbolic peacock, was appointed as the 
official artist for World Cup USA '94 and created a "Peace Accord" 
painting for the White House to commemorate the historic signing. 


A video of 
"Peter Max 

the Artist " 

will be showing 
during the 
preview. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY COURTESY AMPRO CORPORATION 


The newest projectors, speakers and screens have made 
great strides toward the goal of achieving movie theater 
quality at home. ABOVE AND RIGHT: AmPro’s projectors 
produce a bright, high-resolution large-screen picture and 
can be used with a variety of video and computer sources. 


hen the Jazz Singer bent his 

knee and sang “Mammy” back 

in 1927. James B. Lansing was the 
man behind the music. An acoustical 
engineer, he had given voice to the 
silent screen by inventing a practical 
way to amplify a movie's sound track. 
If Lansing had not introduced some- 
thing called a compression driver, it 
would have required two rooms full 
of hundreds of hotly burning vacuum 
tubes to put out sound at theater-level 
volume. This breakthrough may not 
seem an unvarnished blessing to us 
fortunate moderns whose adolescent 
offspring hop down to the closest Cir- 
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By Nicholas von Hoffman 


cuit City and pay a few dollars for an 
amplifier with enough power to drive 
adults to the edge of homicidal hyste- 
ria. But don’t be too hard on Lansing, 
because he did found a company that 
enables you to have true movie-the- 
ater-quality sound in your home. The 
company, JBL, not only supplies the 
sound in almost three-quarters of the 
nation’s motion-picture theaters, it is 
also responsible for the JBL Synthesis 
Home Media System used in many 
home theater installations. 

Quality movie sound, be it at home 
or at the multiplex, isn’t the same as 
quality hi-fi for music. It has yet less 


MOVIE-VIEWING HARDWARE COMES OF AGE 


The industry has come a 
long way and is able to give you 
pictures of startling quality. 


similarity with real-life sounds heard 
outside the chamber where the movie 
is played. Good movie sound is load- 
ed with huge bass notes you'll rarely 
hear in life—shattering sounds that 
boom and vibrate through your body 
when you're at the movie house. 
These are achieved by the use of a 
sub-woofer, which is not the fam- 
ily dog trying to get out of the base- 
ment but a special loudspeaker for 
big, bad, deep sounds. No home the- 
ater without one can give you true 
movie sound. 

There are other differences. The 
three or four speakers under the 


continued on page 114 





Get away for a few days to the beautiful 
United States Virgin Islands—the 
American paradise in the Caribbean. 
Two thirds of lovely St. John is a 
protected national park. So is St.Croix’s 
incredible Buck Island. And St.Thomas’ 


Magens Bay is called “one of the three 
most beautiful beaches in the world.” 

Just think—all this natural beauty 
surrounds luxurious resorts, historic 2 
towns, world-class dining and world- St.Croix St.John St. Thomas 
class shopping. See your travel agent The American paradise. United States Virgin Islands 
or call 1-800-USVI-INFO. ©1993 USVI Division of Tourism: Atlanta, Chicago, LA, Miami, NYC & DC 
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screen, facing the viewers, must be 
controlled in such a way that a sound 
source coming across the picture 
doesn’t change tone as it travels. It 
wouldn’t do to have a massive battle 
tank's growl transmogrify into a sick- 
ly whine as it moves left or right 
across the screen. 

Nor do moviemakers want you to 
turn toward the sound, snapping 
your head around at shouts, shots or 
door slams. High-quality movie sound 
is without direction—or, as they say 
in the trade, it is “nonlocalizable.” 
They want you to keep your eyes 
fixed on the screen, so they engi- 
neer sound to capture the audience in 
what they call a “null,” an auditory 
space in which the sound surrounds 
you but comes from no particular 
source, unless it’s one you're seeing 
on the screen. 

To achieve a null in a commercial 
theater, speakers are located on the 
side of the auditorium. This can also 
be done in elaborate home theater in- 
stallations. More simply, the same 
thing can be accomplished with what 
are called dipole speakers. As this lay- 





The very best 
equipment is, for the 
most part, of 
American design and 
manufacture. 





man understands it, these speakers 
send out sound in two different direc- 
tions, so as to make what they’re 
putting out nonlocalizable. For $1,500 
JBL will sell you a complete audio 
system, including wireless surround 
speakers. Or, for about twenty-five 
times as much, you can buy its top-of- 
the-line system. (For more informa- 
tion, contact JBL Consumer Products, 
Inc., 80 Crossways Park West, Wood- 
bury, NY 11797; 800/645-7484.) 
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There are also a number of other 
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companies like McIntosh and Sony 
that make highly thought-of home 
theater equipment, and one way to 
ensure quality is to look for a system 
that says THX. THX is not a single 
product by a single manufacturer but 
rather a standard introduced some 
years ago by filmmaker George Lucas 
to raise audio quality in films. Any 
sound system licensed to call itself 
THX must perform at certain quality 
levels. Today THX systems, under a 
variety of brand names, are available 
for home theater, starting at middle- 
income prices and shooting on up. 
Regardless of price, if the system says 
THX, you will be getting movie-quali- 
ty sound in your home theater. 

Sound is only half of a home the- 
ater, however. The other half is sight. 
You need a projector, a machine that 
can take the signal from a laser disc, 
a VCR or a television and throw it 
up on a large screen. But the front- 
mounted electronic projector can be 
finicky as well as expensive. Do not 
expect the same dependability from 
these machines that you get from 
your refrigerator. This is an industry 
and a technology that really didn’t ex- 
ist ten years ago, and there are still 
lumps in the batter. Nevertheless, it 
has gone a long way and is able to 
give you pictures of startling quality. 
The very best equipment is also, for 
the most part, of American design 
and manufacture. 

You can, of course, buy a relatively 
inexpensive and very reliable large- 
screen rear-projection TV and have 
it hooked up to a THX sound system. 
But for the engrossing experience that 
comes only from truly big-screen, big- 
picture home theaters, you have to go 
to front projection, and when you do 
that, even his competitors will tell 
you, go to Sam Runco (Runco Inter- 
national, 2463 Tripaldi Way, Hayward, 
CA 94545; 510/293-9154); another 
company whose projector gets many 
compliments is made by AmPro Cor- 
poration (525 John Rodes Boulevard, 
Melbourne, FL 32934; 407/269-6680). 
The top-of-t 1e-line Runco IDP 990, 








with something mysterious and nec- 
essary called a line doubler, will run 
you just short of $40,000. A Runco 
will not be made obsolete by the 
coming of high-definition television. 
The machine is designed to use what- 
ever HDTV format is eventually de- 
cided upon, if the government ever 
does decide. 

Runcos have a reputation for not 
breaking down on you when you're 
having a happy movie party or set- 
tling in for days of watching World 
Cup soccer. Runcos keep going not 
only because they will send some- — 
body around to service it but also be- — 
cause Sam Runco got into the home 
theater business after years of making 
projectors for places like pizza par- 
lors, sports bars and discotheques. 
His projectors had to keep working in 
situations where they were subject to — 
heat, alcohol spray and other forms of 
accidental abuse. 

Even people who can live with 
mediocre sound are fussy about the 
quality of the picture, and high quali- 
ty is hard to deliver on superbig 
screens. The black must be black and 
the white must be white, or colors 
will not truly be bright. 

There is also the line problem. As 
you make the picture bigger you in- 
crease the size of those lines that 
are next to invisible in an ordinary 
small-screen TV picture. Ah, but for 
every ailment there is a remedy—in 
this case, the device called a line 
doubler. Runco makes them for his 
own equipment, or you can buy a 
much-admired Faroudja line doubler 
(750 Palomar Avenue, Sunnyvale, CA 
94086; 408/735-1492). These things 
can produce pictures of near-cine- 
ma quality. 

All of the above is for naught with- 
outa screen. Not only do screens have 
to change size and shape according to 
what's being shown on them, they of- 
ten have to disappear into walls and 
ceilings. They must be wrinkle-free, — 
which is not always easy to achieve, 
and they have to have special acousti- 
cal qualities if your interior designer 
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Pair large bronze outdoor lanterns. 


England, late 19th Century. H25" D18" W9/4" 


MARVIN ALEXANDER, INC. 
315 E. 62nd St., New York, N.Y. 10021 - 212-838-2320 
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MOVIE-VIEWING HARDWARE 
continued from page 114 


decrees that some of the speakers 
must hide behind your screen. A 
number of companies make good 
ones (Da-Lite of Warsaw, Indiana, and 
Audio Video Interiors of Millburn, 
New Jersey), but the name that crops 
up the most is Stewart Film Screen 
(1161 West Sepulveda Blvd., Torrance, 
CA 90502; 310/326-1422). 

As with almost anything else elec- 
tronic, beware of the state-of-the-art 
products in home theater; the cutting 
edge is sharp. Still, there is enough 
reliable equipment available so that 
the sights and sounds of your home 
theater will astonish and please you. 
What you find to play on it is an- 
other matter. 0 


AD Wired etcetera 

eThe PassPort QM10—ah, the puz- 
zling alphanumeric names they give 
electronic gizmos!—may be useful for 
families that occasionally want to 
make a copy of something but don’t 
have the room or the need for a full- 
fledged Xerox machine. Now, with 
the PassPort, no one has to jump in 
the car for a zoom over to the mall. 
You can put this copier, which weighs 
less than four pounds and isn’t quite a 
foot long, on a shelf in the down- 
stairs hall closet. Capable of reproduc- 
ing standard- or legal-size paper, it is 
powered by a rechargeable battery 
good for about twenty copies before it 
must be refreshed. The recharge takes 
about ten hours, making the machine 
suitable only for light use. A word to 
the wise about all rechargeable-bat- 
tery-operated devices: They lose juice 
sitting around. Every week or two 
you may want to recharge PassPort so 
that it doesn’t fail you when you need 
it. Its manufacturer, QuadMark Ltd. 
of Rochester, New York (716/461- 
6100), says that it should be available 
in upper-end office supply stores this 
month. It lists for about $350, but we 
know what that means with electron- 


ics, so you should get it for less. 


eTo fool friends, confuse lovers and 
baffle would-be malefactors, you may 
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]3 For Women 


ild and sexy, "273" for women 
the seductive, signature scent of 
red Hayman Beverly Hills. An 
exotic combination of over 200 
orecious ingredients goes into the 
reation of this exceptional, great 
American classic fragrance! 

0 oz. of the exceptional perfume 
s $195; special, 1/8 0z., valued at 
537.50, is your exceptional 
savings at only $15.00! 














2/3 For Men 


"273" for men, the crisp, sexy 
fragrance from Fred Hayman 
Beverly Hills and inspired by 
legendary fragrance authority 
Fred Hayman, is a subtle blend of 
woody amber notes, combined to 
create a distinct fragrance as 
unique as the man who wears it. 
Elegant and masculine, a 1/4 oz. 
is just $12.50! 
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Rich and sensual, the semi- 
oriental floral fragrance of "...With 
Love" embodies the sophistica- 
tion and elegance that is Fred 
Hayman Beverly Hills. This exotic 
scent is housed in an elegant, 
crystal faceted bottle. 1.0 oz. 
perfume, $300; special 1/8 oz., 
valued at $47.50, is $15.00. 







CL fopaax- TOUCH 


Soft enough for everyday, yet 
elegant enough for special nights, 
“Fred Hayman's Touch" from 
Fred Hayman Beverly Hills is a 
modern, spirited bouquet of 
flowers and exotic woods. 
Created to evoke unforgettable 
feelings of style, mystery and 
adventure, the classic 1.0 oz. 
perfume is $185; special 1/8 oz., 
a $35.00 value, just $15.00. 











JRDER FORM 

lease send me the Fred Hayman fragrances checked 
Blow. | have indicated the quantity of each sample | 
ish to receive next to the fragrance's name 

‘Note: Each sample will arrive under separate cover.) 


273 FOR WOMEN $15.00 

273 FOR MEN $12.50 

...WITH LOVE $15.00 

FRED HAYMAN’S TOUCH $15.00 








Address 








City 








State__ 7 





Enclosed is $ for cost of samples 
plus $ 3.00 


TOTAL $.. ees 


for postage/handling 


Check or money order payable to Architectural Digest. 
CA, CO, GA, IL, KY, MA, MI, NY and OH residents 
please add applicable sales tax. 


American Express Mastercard Visa ___ 
Card # 
Expiration Date 








Signature 
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KELLER WILLIAMS 


New York: Keller Williams, D & D Building, (212) 593-2060 
Boston: Schecter-Martin Limited, Boston Design Center, (617) 951-2526 
Dania: Turner Greenberg Associates, DCOTA, (305) 925-8303 
Atlanta: Ernest Gaspard & Associates, ADAC, (404) 233-8645 
Chicago: Kirk-Brummel Associates, Merchandise Mart, (312) 822-0760 
Dallas: Keller Williams, Decorative Center, (214) 698-9322 
Phoenix: McNamara & Harris, Arizona Design Center, (602) 470-1660 


Keller Williams Factory: P.O. Box 14504, Oklahoma City, OK 73113, (405) 478-2860 








wall, a 

single partition 
made of glass 
block from 
Pittsburgh 
Corning opens 
up the living 
space while 
lettting the sun 
shine in. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING 


To add more sunlight, 


~.... John Ridgeman simply had 
to block it out. 


So he talked to Pittsburgh Corning. 


And now, the sun’s rays beam 
brilliantly from room to room. 


Only glass block from Pittsburgh 
Corning offers such a unique view 


of the world. With light. With style. 
And with every room in the house. 


And because Pittsburgh Corning’s 
glass block comes in a wide 
variety of sizes, shapes and 
patterns, it’s perfect for every 
home. Including yours. 


Simply call 1-800-624-2120 or write 
for Pittsburgh Corning’s idea book. 
Then, pick a room in your house 
and block it out. 


For more illuminating ideas, just send this 
coupon and $2.95 to POGlassblock® Products PO. 
Box 3900, Peona, IL61612. Or call 1-800-624-2120 
to use your Visa or MasterCard. 


(AD-494) 
Name 
Address 
City 
State Zip 
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UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER | 


The 


Grosvenor House 
Art Antiques Fur 







THE 
FINE ART 
and 
ANTIQUES 
FAIR 







9-18 June 1994 2-12 June 1994 


The Grosvenor House Art & Antiques Fair The Olympia Fine Art and Antiques Fair 
Grosvenor House, Park Lane, Olympia Exhibition Centre, 
London W1 Hammersmith Road, London W14 


Buy a special ticket for entrance to both fairs 
One person: $25 - Two people: $38 


(Including one catalogue for each event) 









se send check for tickets and leaflets (stating whether single or double tickets are required) 
& Associates Inc, 19 West 44th Street, New York, NY 10036 ‘Tel: (212) 764 8555. Fax: (212) 382 0970 


\. Left painting: Detail of Gimerack by George Stubbs: Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge 


Deail of Anne Bayne, Mrs Allan Ramsay, by Allan Ramsey. By permission of The Scottish National Portrait Gallery 
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Shutters on the Beach offers you all the comforts 
of home. Assuming you have the Pacific Ocean 


for a backyard. To make reservations or for more 


DoS 


information, call your travel Us 


> | 
agent or 1-800-334-9000. Shutters 
HOTEL ON THE BEACH 


SANTA MONICA 





Trimmings in the 
Grand Tradition of France 


Laps of Luxury 


HOULES USA, Inc. Reward yoursell with litness in the comfort and 
8584 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90069 privacy of your home. The compact pool preferred 
Tel: 310.652.6171 + Fax: 310.652.8370 ack. ee it ; 
by health and sports professionals. Superior design. 


Fastest water current available. Effortless 


Boston. 617.951.2526 Florida. 305.929.751| Phoenix. 602.470.1660 maintenance. 10 year warranty. 
Chicago. 312.464.0409 Houston. 713.626.3100 San Francis: ». 415.864.3550 


o 
Dallas. 214.747.9600 New York.213.935.3900 Washington.l ©. 202.488.1621 SwimeEx 


West Hollywood. Pacific Design Center, 310.289.2435 - 7 
TO THE TRADE ONLY For brochure and video call 800-877-7946 ¢ Units start at $22,950 


Atlanta. 404.261.5933 Denver. 303.744.1676 Philadelphia. 215.765.7464 
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Capture the essence of nature's 
beauty and elegance for your 
own kitchen. BECKER ZEYKO 
cabinetry is friendly to nature, 
manufactured with the highest 
environmentally-conscious stan- 
dards in the industry through the 
use of environmentally friendly 
materials, production techniques 
and bio-degradeable products 
where possible, right down to 
the recyclable packaging mate- 
rials. 

BECKER ZEYKO offers the finest 
in custom-built cabinetry using 
the highest quality materials. 
We offer over 140 door styles, 
each handcrafted in the Black 


Forest of Germany. 


F&W, OL 





BECKER 


-RFECT DESIGN WITH NATURE IN MIND 
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Honolulu, (808) 536-77 39, Maui, (808) 244-04 99, Los Angeles (Beverly Hills), (310) 652-34 72, 

Studio City, (818) 508-53 62, San Diego, (619) 483-16 05, San Francisco, (415) 255-59 96, 
Washington D.C. (Chevy Chase), (301) 657-86 16, Chicago (Evanston), (708) 491-13 00, Florida, (510) 865-16 16 
To receive our 180 page full color catalogue send $ 14 to 
US Headquarters: SBK Pacific, Inc., 1030 Marina Village Pkwy., Alameda (San Francisco Bay Area), CA 94501 
Phone: (510) 865-16 16 - Fax: (510) 865-11 48 


Available Through Architects and Interior Designers 
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RICHARD GREEN — 


























Abraham Storck (1644-1710). 
A view of Amsterdam harbour with the Haringpakkerstoren tower and the Nieuwe Stads Herberg to the left. 
Signed. Canvas: 19 x 21% in / 48.2 x 54 cm 


Exhibiting at the European Fine Art Fair, 


Maastricht, The Netherlands 
12th-20th March 1994 
Stand number:115 


33 New Bond Street, London W1Y 9HD 
Telephone: 071-499 5553. Fax: 071-499 8509 
New York: 518-583 2060 


MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY OF LONDON ART DEALERS, BADA AND CINOA 
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ITT 
‘Atlanta, GA ES 
404.239. 9186 
Roswell, GA ; 
404.343.9104 © 
UNITED TILE 
_ Portland,OR 
§03.231. 4959 — 
Seattle, WA 
206.251.5290 © 
Bo ‘VIRGINIA TILE 
Farmington Hills, MI 
313.476.7850 
Sterling Heights, MI 
(313.254.4960 


Ane Troy. Ml ; 
313.649.4422 


WORLD MOSAIC LTD. 
‘Vancouver, B.C., Canada 


solding 2"x8", 4"x4", 

a 7 "x: “ 

- Double Knot Liner 3)"x8" 

~ GENOUX: S ay 
Liner *h'x8'A" 





cm BY 








VENEZIA CHAIR DESIGN ADAM TIHANY 
AVAILABLE AS LOVESEAT AND SOFA 


THE PACE COLLECTION 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES DANIA DALLAS HOUSTON ATLANTA WASHINGTON DC 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS (718) 721-8201 
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Write Chapman 
Dept. 9425 

481 W. Main St. 
Avon, MA 02322 
for your nearest 
resource. 

For a brochure: 

send $4.00. 


Showrooms 
(to the Trade only) 


Atlanta 
Boston 

Gall e-TeLe) 
TIED 

Dania 

High Point 
LagunaNiguel 
Los Angeles 
New York 
San Francisco 
ew, , 7 Seattle 
FURNITURE pie eee, inh Oe Troy 

[Nad 3%0),1153 - ak 


CHAPMAN. 


LIGHTING 


Washington 


ix 
ae £ é hit ai 
Style 17077B.50 ADORNMENT Seeded glass with polished solid brass, Ht. 29 


Chapman © 1994 





AD WIRED 





MOVIE-VIEWING HARDWARE 


continued from page 116 


want Voice Changer ($89.95). This lit- 
tle gadget enables you to disguise 
your telephone voice. A woman can 
become a man or vice versa, but cau- 
tion is advised if your significant oth- 
er is prone to jealousy. In that case, 
you may press another button to 
sound like a child, according to a 
spokesperson at SkyMall, Inc. (800/ 
424-6255), the only place from which 
Voice Changer is currently available. 
This is not an AD Wired-—tested item, 
so you're on your Own. 


eFor the musically challenged comes 
a new service that permits you to hear 
samples of CDs before buying them. 
Whether it is of use to parents desir- 
ing to screen what's being played 
upstairs behind closed doors by 
the young impressionable is uncer- 
tain, but it may be worth a shot. Call 
Music Access at 900/454-3277 and en- 
ter the four-digit code published in 
Spin magazine, pick an album and 
sample the wares. Do remember that 
if you listen too long, it’s cheaper to 
buy the CD. 


eEvery month electronics inch a little 
closer to achieving a state of complete 
wirelessness. A perfect state of wire- 
lessness, should it ever be attained, 
would enable us to use every room, 
every place and every space for every 
purpose and function. Barring that 
happy day, the engineers have made 
it a bit easier to set up your office at 
poolside in the solarium or at the 
kitchen table, for that matter, with a 
small device that marries your cellu- 
lar phone to your laptop computer, 
thereby making it possible, whether 
you re in the garden or marooned on 
top of an alp, to send a fax or fling 
yourself into cyberspace by tapping 
into the much-publicized but little- 
understood Internet. ORA Electron- 
ics of Chatsworth, California (818/ 
772-2700), is among the companies 
selling a version of the cellular/fax 
hookup or link. At around $250, the 
device could also be a useful pres- 
ent for the traveling businessperson 
in the family. 
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MERCURY SABLE WAGON Any Maybe they're discouraged by the faci}: | 
way you look at it, nothing looks like a Sable _ that this unmatched exercise in styling ..is a 
Wagon. Not from the front Not from the back a Mercury, through and through .. sandal . 


Not from the side. driver and front passenger air bags*.. -, 
Inspired styling that sets standards for standard 30-liter V-6 engine...available ABS| 

automotive design, and set the competition brakes and leather interior trim. Not to 

scrambling to imitate it. To no avail. mention a smooth and quiet ride, and the _ ig 


Wed Recon 
Its Competito# 











mst of 
OA to match it 
terior Any way you look at it, nothing looks 
ypointments like a Sable Wagon. | 
su've come : For more 
. 4 lig M 

§) expect from - ~ me fia information, call 2 conta ERC URY 

The first vehicle m its class to feature standard dual air 
plercury. | bags and available anti-lock brakes. 1800 446-8888. OF A MERCURY 


= 
NW MERCURY DIVISION (Smt) Buckle up -together we can save lives 
Gord 


*Driwer and right front passenger Supplemental Restrame System Alteays wear your safety helt 





No wonder the competition has failed 
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MARC WANAMAKER/BISON ARCHIVES 


RUDOLPH VALENTINO 


THE SHEIK’S LEADING MAN AT FALCON LAIR 








TEXT BY GAVIN LAMBERT 


ABOVE: Rudolph Valentino’s Falcon Lair, the 
eight-acre property he bought in 1925, sat 
off Benedict Canyon Drive in Beverly Hills. Al- 
though he had no immediate neighbors, John 
Gilbert and Frances Marion lived in the area. 
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MARC WANAMAKER/BISON ARCHIVES 


By the time Valentino moved into Falcon Lair, his marriage to 
set and costume designer Natacha Rambova had all but dis- 
solved. OPPOSITE ABOVE: The estate had a garage for his clas- 
sic automobiles, including his prized Avion Voisin touring car. 


B° August 18, 1924, Rudolph Val- 
entino and his wife, Natacha 
Rambova (born Winifred Kimball 
Shaunessy), attended the New York 
premiere of Monsieur Beaucaire. Ram- 
bova had not only chosen the story 
but designed the sets and costumes 
for a movie that transformed the exot- 


ically virile star of The Four Horsemen of 


the Apocalypse (1921), The Sheik (1921) 


and Blood and Sand (1922) into a rococo 
fop with plucked eyebrows and a pow- 
dered wig. Public reaction was inevi- 
tably mixed, but Rambova dismissed 
criticism with her usual disdain, Valen- 
tino believed she had created a work 
of art, and a few days later the cou- 
ple sailed for Europe on the Leviathan. 

The main purpose of their trip was 
to buy antique props for Valentino’s 





ABOVE: The 13-room mansion, constructed in a California 
Spanish style with tile roofs and wrought-iron accents, boast- 
ed commanding city views. Valentino flew a steel pennant with 
a stylized “V,” designed by Rambova, above the entrance. 


next movie, The Hooded Falcon, which 
was based on the life of El Cid. Ritz- 
Carlton, the independent company 
that had agreed to finance it, ad- 
vanced them forty thousand dollars 
for research, but the habitually prof- 
ligate couple spent an additional 
sixty thousand dollars of their own 
money on period furniture and curios 
for their Hollywood home, including 
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MARC WANAMAKER/BISON ARCHIVES 


Best remembered for his roles in such silent films as The Sheik (1921), 


Rudolph Valentino once said, “Heaven knows, I’m no sheik. I had to ; 1 n r in u 

pose as a sheik for five years! A lot of the perfumed Ballyhooing was His wife bega d aw 5 P 

my own fault.” ABOVE: Valentino stands before the fireplace in his 1 ns f r redecoratin 
library. He liked to collect Spanish and Italian armor, weapons and books. eX pens ve pla S 10 5 
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a French walnut chest carved in the 
shape of a Gothic cathedral, and a 
chaise percée made for a ducal palace. 
This thronelike commode, its seat 
trimmed with gold, Rambova intend- 
ed to convert to a toilet. 

Soon after the pair returned to Hol- 
lywood in the late fall, Ritz-Carlton 
canceled The Hooded Falcon, claiming 
the project would be too expensive. 
Although it was a particularly serious 
disappointment for Rambova, who 
had written the story and planned to 
supervise the production herself, it 
didn’t curb her extravagance. She per- 
suaded her husband that their house 
in Whitley Heights was too small and 
unfashionably located, and after in- 
specting several trendier properties, 
they chose an eight-acre estate in 
Beverly Hills. The price was $175,000, 
of which Joseph Schenck, who was the 


chairman of United Artists, put up 
$100,000 as an advance on a contract 
under which Valentino would make 
three movies a year for the studio. 

In honor of Rambova and their can- 
celed project, Valentino named the 
new house Falcon Lair. His wife be- 
gan drawing up expensive plans for 
redecorating while his business man- 
ager finalized the details of a contract 
that promised the star an annual in- 
come of more than five hundred 
thousand dollars. The only glitch was 
Schenck’s insistence on a clause that 
excluded Rambova from participating 
in Valentino’s career and even barred 
her from visiting the set. A gifted 
designer, with the sets and costumes 
for Alla Nazimova’s Camille (1921) 
and Salome (1923) as well as Monsieur 
Beaucaire to her credit, Rambova had 
become increasingly unpopular with 


producers. They resented her snob- 
bishness, her air of superiority and her 
determination to control every aspect 
of Valentino's career. But Valentino 
was too financially strapped to refuse 
Schenck’s terms, which Rambova found 
deeply insulting. By the spring of 1925 
their marriage was falling apart. In 
August they separated and Valentino 
moved into Falcon Lair alone. 

At this time the canyons above Bev- 
erly Hills were sparsely populated, 
and his nearest neighbor, screen- 
writer Frances Marion, lived about 
a mile away. A classic California Span- 
ish, the house had a red-tile roof and 
stucco walls. It stood sheer above 
a hillside, with the master bedrooms 
at entrance level and stairs leading 
down to a hallway, living, dining 
and kitchen areas, and an extra room 
that became Valentino’s office. There 


While working on Monsieur Beaucaire in New York in 1924, Valentino would frequently visit the major auction 
houses, where he would spend a great deal of money on art and antiques. He had everything shipped back to Hol- 
lywood, and it eventually made its way into Falcon Lair. BELOW: Velvet-covered sofas anchor the living room. 
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COURTESY ACADEMY OF MOTION PICTURE ARTS AND SCIENCES 


OPPOSITE: Fashionable society painter Federico Beltran y Masses depicted 
Rudolph Valentino as a Spanish nobleman in a 1926 life-size portrait. ABOVE: 
The dining room is arrayed with Savonarola chairs and a refectory-like table. 


There were stables for his four 
Arabian horses and a garage to accommodate 


his Avion Voisin touring car. 
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MARC WANAMAKER/BISON ARCHIVES 


Though stardom allowed him to enjoy a lavish lifestyle, it 
presented tremendous pressures as well. ‘A man should con- 
trol his life,” he said. “Mine is controlling me.” ABOVE: A fire- 
J place provides warmth in a simply furnished guest bedroom. 





MARC WANAMAKER/BISON ARCHIVES 


were stables for his four Arabian horses 
and a garage remodeled to accommo- 
date his custom-built Isotta Fraschini 
and Avion Voisin touring car, his Frank- 
lin coupe and Chevrolet roadster, with 
a second story for servants’ quarters. 
Before she departed for New York, 
Rambova had left her imprint on the 
house itself: a steel pennant with a 
stylized “V” in the center for the roof, 
interior walls painted taupe and an 
Axminster carpet of the same color 
laid in every room except the hallway, 
which had a black travertine floor, 
and the dining room, for which she 
had chosen antique Persian rugs to 
cover most of the existing parquetry. 
For Rambova, her husband had 
always been primarily a beautiful 
model, someone to costume and pho- 
tograph in sets of her own design, 
but Valentino had fallen deeply in 
love with his aesthetic mentor and 
still hoped for a reconciliation. On a 
pedestal table by his king-size bed 
stood one of her creations, a perfume- 
lamp that scented the air when he 
switched on the light. Above it hung 
a portrait by Spanish society paint- 
er Federico Beltran y Masses, and al- 
though its official title was La Gitana, 


continued on page 268 
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ABOVE: One of Valentino’s passions was Arabian horses. 
He kept four of them in the stables on the estate and liked to 
take long rides around the grounds. To ensure his privacy, he 
had high walls constructed to keep overzealous fans at bay. 
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CLARA BOW 


THE “IT” GIRUS NOTORIOUS HOUSE 
IN BEVERLY HILLS 


TEXT BY DAVID STENN 


he dislikes gossip and is un- 

questionably one of the most gos- 
siped-about women in Hollywood,” 
announced a fan magazine of Clara 
Bow, the top box-office draw of the 
Roaring Twenties. With her heart- 
shaped face, hourglass figure, bed- 
room brown eyes and bobbed auburn 
hair dyed a flaming orange red, Bow 
symbolized sex in a decade preoccu- 
pied with the subject. On-screen she 
chased men with unabashed gusto; 
offscreen she caught Gilbert Roland, 
Gary Cooper and director Victor Flem- 
ing, then dropped all three when they 
demanded fidelity. (“The more I know 
about men,” Bow fumed to the press, 
“the more I like dogs.”) Sexually lib- 
erated before the term was invent- 
ed, she was the first American film 
star to flaunt her libido—behavior 
that made Bow unique but that would 
prove her undoing. 


Clara Bow, Hollywood's biggest star of the 


Roaring Twenties, refused to hire an interi- 
or decorator for her modest Beverly Hills resi- 
dence, \'sing a two-week production hiatus to 


furnish 
room d 


uise herself. RIGHT: The living 


»w’s fondness for patterns. 
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ABOVE: The “It” girl stands beside her red 
dual-cowl touring car in 1928. Bow most of- 
ten did without the studio chauffeur: “I can’t 
get one who'll drive fast enough!” she said. 


ABOVE LEFT: As shown in a postcard of the 
1925 Spanish-style bungalow, rose trees line 
the path to the awning-covered entrance. 
Bow enjoyed roller-skating on the drive- 
way and playing touch football on the lawn. 
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ABOVE: Bow was “the quintessence of what the term ‘flapper’ sig- 
nifies,” wrote F. Scott Fitzgerald. “Pretty, impudent, superbly as- 
sured, as worldly-wise, briefly-clad and ‘hard-berled’ as possible.” 


Her harrowing childhood hardly 
helped. Born in a Brooklyn tenement 
in 1905 to an alcoholic father and an 
epileptic mother, Bow lived in dire 
poverty and endured severe abuse; 
her only refuge, she said later, was 
watching “moving pictures,” an infant 
industry still considered low-class. 
Despite her Dickensian existence, Bow 
dreamed of stardom, and when a ma- 
jor fan magazine ran a Fame and For- 
tune Contest, whose first prize was a 
film role, she stunned the jaded judg- 
es with her raw talent and beat the 
competition. Apprised of this, her 
mother tried to slit Bow’s throat with 
a butcher knife and was subsequently 
committed to a local asylum. Short- 
ly thereafter, Bow’s father raped her. 
She was not yet seventeen. 

Just months after her mother’s 
death in 1923, producer B. P Schul- 
berg signed Bow to a long-term con- 
tract and brought her to Hollywood. 


CULVER PICTURES, INC. 


In the ensuing two years she made 
two dozen movies, and when Schul- 
berg moved to Paramount in 1925, he 
brought Bow along as his best as- 
set. Backed by a major studio, she 
won fame playing flappers in Dancing 
Mothers, Mantrap and It, a smash hit 
that crowned her the “It” girl, a coy 
euphemism for Bow’s immense sex 
appeal. Soon she received forty-five 
thousand fan letters in a single month, 
some addressed simply to “The ‘It’ 
Girl, Hollywood, U.S.A.” 

In the fall of 1926 the ex-Brook- 
lyn urchin bought her first house, 
a seven-room Spanish bungalow on 
Bedford Drive in Beverly Hills. Con- 
structed a year earlier and situated 
just north of Santa Monica Boulevard, 
chez Bow was far below the hilltop 
mansions of fellow stars, a fact that 
confirmed her status as (in the words 
of B. P Schulberg’s son, Budd) “a low- 

continued on page 268 
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“The beautiful and the bizarre, 
the exquisite and the commonplace, 
mingled in hopeless confusion.” 





ABOVE: Bow decorated her “Chinese room’ in red, black and gold. 
A biographer noted that when she lured Gary Cooper “into her home- 
made den of iniquity,” Bow recalled he “just gulped and said, ‘Aw gee. 


tu 





ABOVE: Bow, the reigning sex symbol of 
the era, reclines in her predominantly rose- 
colored bedroom, a legendary locus. Gilbert 
Roland, whose signed portrait hangs near 
the window, was the first of Bow’s fiancés. 
“Still handsome and still my favorite actor” 
was how she described him in later years. 
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Already a celebrated stage performer when he arrived in Hollywood in the 
1920s, John Barrymore earned notoriety for his drunken escapades as much as 
for his gift for acting while starring in such films as Beau Brummell (1924), Grand 
Hotel (1932) and Dinner at Eight (1933). ABOVE: In 1927 he bought a Beverly 
Hills house formerly owned by director King Vidor. RIGHT: Barrymore in 
his aviary, where he kept 300 species of rare birds and his vulture, Maloney. 


JOHN BARRYMORE 


THE GREAT PROFILE ON TOWER ROAD 


TEXT BY MARGOT PETERS 


ie 1923 John Barrymore rejected a 
spectacular stage career and a hun- 
dred years of family theatrical tradi- 
tion for Hollywood, where Warner 
Bros. had offered him a contract 
commensurate with his prestige as 
America’s greatest actor. Broadway 
mourned, but Barrymore was frank 
about his defection. The creative part 
of the theater he adored; its repetition 
maddened him. The movies offered 
ten times the money and many times 
the celebrity he could earn laborious- 
ly on the stage. 

Still, Barrymore took pains to let 


the movie colony know he was not of 
it. With his classic good looks, tweeds 
and pipe, British butler, and pet 
monkey, Clementine, perched on his 
shoulder, he cut an exotic figure in 
Hollywood. One night, sitting on the 
lawn at Pickfair, he saw, far above ona 
remote hilltop, lights twinkling se- 
ductively. “Who has brains enough to 
live up there?” he asked Douglas Fair- 
banks, the star who began colonizing 
Beverly Hills in 1919. By the lucki- 
est chance, King Vidor, the director, 
wanted to sell his modest home; and 
in November 1927 Barrymore bought, 
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Barrymore poured his energy into the decoration of the house—which combined English, Spanish and medieval 
styles and featured 16th-century portals, a fireplace from Scotland, a Meissen chandelier and a portrait of the actor by 
John Singer Sargent. OPPOSITE: Barrymore and his third wife, actress Dolores Costello, sit in the living room 
with their daughter, Dolores Ethel Mae, named for her mother, aunt and grandmother. At Barrymore's urging, the 
couple appeared in The Sea Beast (1926) and The Show of Shows (1929), among others. ABOVE: The couple in 1930. 


“very cheap,” the three-acre property 
cresting steep Tower Road. Lionel 
Barrymore, who had preceded his 
brother to Hollywood, might live mod- 
estly at 802 North Roxbury Drive; 
John Barrymore needed to soar. 

In New York he had created a 
weird private kingdom on the top 
floor of a four-story house off Wash- 
ington Square. But it was a minor 
skirmish compared with the Tower 
Road campaign. Urged by the discov- 
ery that his screen performances 
were largely the product of a director, 
camera and cutting room, the actor 
unleashed his frustrated artistic cre- 
ativity upon his new domain. 


Over the next years Barrymore's 
household burgeoned into seven 
acres with five Spanish-style build- 
ings staggered up and down the hill- 
side, linked by pergolas and brick 
stairways and separated by patios, 
lawns and pools. The décor was a 
wild mixture of English baronial, 
Spanish conquistador, Florentine Re- 
naissance and Mission with a dash of 
Wild West in the rathskeller, which 
was ornamented by a mahogany bar 
from the Klondike and a giant cuspi- 
dor from Virginia City, Nevada. To 
collections of antique glass, religious 
artifacts and rare books, Barrymore 
began adding truckloads of old silver, 





ivory, brass, etchings, wall hangings, 
rugs and chandeliers. But the house 
was a tribute to Barrymore the sports- 
man as well as Barrymore the Renais- 
sance prince. There were the gun and 
trophy rooms, tennis courts, a bowl- 
ing green, a skeet-shooting range, a 
huge kidney-shaped pool. Landscap- 
ing competed in extravagance: Ni- 
shimura, the actor’s gardener, did 
spectacular things with Palestinian 
olive trees, Japanese dwarf shrubs 
and Italian cypresses. 

Insulated atop his hill behind spiked 
iron gates, high walls and shrubbery 
from the eleven thousand more lowly 
occupants of Beverly Hills, John Bar- 





The décor was a wild mixture of English, 
Spanish, Florentine Renaissance 
and Mission with a dash of Wild West. 
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ABOVE: Barrymore also kept a virtual menagerie, including Peter, 
who appeared with the actor in Moby Dick (1930). The collection of 
arms in the gun room included Winchesters and Remingtons and Barry- 
more’s dagger from his acclaimed stage production of Hamlet in 1922. 


rymore could gaze up at the brilliant 
night sky and out to the blue Paci- 
fic nine miles away. And give Holly- 
wood the finger. “I may have to paint 
my face for a living,” Barrymore ob- 
served, “but isn’t it wonderful I can 
look down on the place where | 
have to do it.” 

His attitude did not bode well for a 
movie career; and indeed, films such 
as Don Juan (1926), When a Man Loves 
(1927) and Eternal Love (1929) were 
banquets of excess, with Barrymore, 
miscast as the ardent lover-adventur- 


er, burlesquing the role. But it was 
not only his cynicism toward Hol- 
lywood that doomed his dreams of 
contentment atop Tower Road. Pro- 
foundly vain, unstable and insecure, 
hating his profession even while rev- 
eling in his reputation as a great 
Hamlet, John Barrymore was a sad- 
ly self-destructive personality. He 
had quickly made his drinking and 
his hangovers as legendary in Hol- 
lywood as his famous profile. The 
fortress he was lavishly creating 
stood on sand. 
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What was once a hacienda-style structure high atop Tower Road grew to five buildings that sprawled over seven acres 
highlighted by a bowling green, a skeet range, tennis courts, a pool and numerous fountains. According to one estimate, 
Barrymore spent half a million dollars on the property, which was put up for auction in 1937 as part of his petition for 
bankruptcy. Katharine Hepburn and Marlon Brando are among those who later owned or rented parts of the estate. 


Still, he knew happiness. In 1925 he 
had fallen instantly in love with Do- 
lores Costello, a starlet less than half 
his age and “the most preposterously 
lovely creature in all the world.” After 
a tumultuous courtship marred by 
broken pledges to stop drinking, he 
married for the third time in No- 
vember 1928, and brought his bride 
to number 6 Tower Road. 


Costello and, eventually, the births 
of Dolores Ethel Mae and John, Jr., 
inspired Barrymore to new bouts 
of architectural fervor. He built “the 
Marriage House,” a six-room hacien- 
da with a second story done in blue 
and gold for his wife and, for himself, 
a tower study accessible only by a 
ladder—for Barrymore feared mar- 
riage even as he pursued it. For addi- 





tional escape, he bought yachts—first 
the 93-foot Mariner, then the 120- 
foot Infanta, purchased in 1930 for 
$225,000. He built an aviary, imported 
three hundred species of rare birds, 
stocked a pool with trout, introduced 
blooded laying hens to provide baby 
Dolores with eggs. Eleven cats and 
three dogs roamed the acres, as did 
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JEAN HARLOW 


THE STAR OF DINNER AT EIGHT AND 


BOMBSHELL IN HOLMBY HILLS 





TEXT BY DAVID STENN 


Jean Harlow, a Kansas City native who began her career as an extra and 
won overnight acclaim in Howard Hughes's Hell’s Angels (1930), was 
pushed into acting by her ever-present Mother Jean. ABOVE: The star 
shows off her Cadillac in front of her house in Holmby Hills. OPPOSITE: A 
wall of photographs includes one of her sometime -ostar Clark Gable. 
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LEFT: A 1930s color postcard depicts Har- 
low’s residence, which MGM called “the 
Whitest House in the World.” Embarrassed 
by its opulence, she once jokingly referred 
to the mansion as her “half-paid-for car barn.” 


B y the fall of 1932, twenty-one- 
year-old Jean Harlow was the 
most famous blonde in films—and 
the most infamous. That Labor Day 
her second husband, MGM executive 
Paul Bern, had stripped naked, stood 
before a mirror, put a gun to his tem- 
ple and pulled the trigger. The ensu- 
ing scandal (besides being impotent, 
Bern was a bigamist whose common- 
law wife committed suicide the day 
after his death) seemed to fit Harlow’s 
screen image: an amoral slut who 
drove men to their doom. 

Actually, she was the antithesis of 
this. Born in 1911 to a Kansas City 
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After starring in such films as Red-Headed Woman (1932) and Bombshell (1933), 
Harlow became known as a comedienne as well as a leading lady. Mother 
Jean supervised the design of her daughter’s house. LEFT: The actress poses 
in the salon, by a baby grand, which neither she nor her mother could 
play. ABOVE: The white-satin-and-gilt salon featured a picture window. 


dentist and his domineering wife, she 
had been christened Harlean Car- 
penter and doted upon by her mis- 
matched parents. A prototypical “poor 
little rich girl,” towheaded Harlean 
grew up ina Gillham Road mansion 
that was staffed by a nanny, a nurse, 
two housemaids, a houseman and a 
liveried chauffeur; her clothes were 
handmade and her coverlets were 
ermine. For the rest of her life family 
and friends called her “the Baby”; 
as Harlean herself later admitted, 
she did not learn her real name un- 
til her first day of school. She was 
six years old. 

Five years later, “Mother Jean” (as 
she chose to be called) Carpenter 
scandalized Kansas City society by di- 
vorcing her husband and departing 
for Hollywood, where she tried in 
vain to attain film stardom. Lacking 
any interest in acting, Harlean was 
sent to Ferry Hall, an exclusive finish- 
ing school in Lake Forest, Illinois. On 
a weekend trip to Chicago she met 
Charles McGrew, an idly rich playboy 
who was instantly smitten. In the 
throes of first love, the couple mar- 


ried in 1927. McGrew was twenty. 
Harlean was sixteen. 

To escape his meddling mother-in- 
law, her husband took Harlean West 
and bought a house in Beverly Hills, 
where the newlyweds lived happily 
until Mother Jean and her new hus- 
band, unemployed gigolo Marino Bel- 
lo, showed up in Los Angeles shortly 
thereafter. With her own dreams of 
film fame dashed forever, Mother 
Jean focused all her ambition upon 
her daughter, who still had no inter- 
est in acting. Mother Jean urged her 
to try anyway, and ever the dutiful 
daughter, Harlean obeyed. On the 
obligatory trip to Central Casting, she 
registered under her mother’s maiden 
name: Jean Harlow. 

From the start, striking Jean Har- 
low stood out in a crowd, so extra 
work came immediately, followed by 
bit parts in Laurel and Hardy two-reel- 
ers and then, in 1929, the proverbial 
“discovery” by a twenty-three-year- 
old Texan financing his own three- 
million-dollar film, a World War I epic 
entitled Hell’s Angels. Hollywood con- 
sidered him “a country hick” and “the 
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sucker with the money.” His name 
was Howard Hughes. 

Released in 1930, Hell’s Angels in- 
troduced a classic come-on—* Would 
you be shocked if I put on something 
more comfortable?” its femme fatale 
asks a future conquest—and turned 
Jean Harlow into an overnight, inter- 
national star. Whether or not she could 
act was beside the point: “It doesn’t 
make much difference what degree of 
talent she possesses,” proclaimed Va- 
riety of Harlow, “for this girl is the 
most sensuous figure to get in front of 
a camera in some time. She'll proba- 
bly always have to play these kind of 
roles, but nobody ever starved pos- 
sessing what she’s got.” | 

For two years this forecast seemed | 
true, until Paul Bern brought Harlow : 
to MGM and utilized her heretofore | 
hidden talent: an innate knack for | 
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OPPOSITE: Jean Harlow’s paneled study had a bookcase that ABOVE: The study’s desk was where Mother Jean would sign all 


swung open to reveal a bar that she used during Prohibi- photographs and letters for her daughter; a genuine Jean Har- | 
tion. Although it didn’t fit her screen image, she had a wealthy low autograph is rare. BELOW: Mother Jean bought the furniture 
upbringing as a dentist’s daughter and was an avid reader. for the house, including the dining room's Louis XVI-style suite. 


Released in 1930, Hell’s Angels turned Jean Harlow into an overnight star. 
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“T wasn’t born an actress, you know,” said Jean Harlow to a 
reporter in a 1937 interview. “Events made me one.” ABOVE: 
Harlow peruses a magazine in her sunroom by the pool. 


making sex funny. A brilliant new ca- 
reer began in films like Red Dust 
(1932), Bombshell (1933), China Seas 
(1935), Libeled Lady and Suzy (both 
1936), in which Harlow wooed and 
won, among others, Clark Gable, 
Cary Grant, Spencer Tracy and Wal- 
lace Beery, who also played her 
boorish husband in Dinner at Eight 
(1933). Its director, George Cukor, rec- 
ognized Harlow’s comic genius. “She 
was unique among actresses,” Cukor 
recalled. “She had that rare quality of 
speaking lines as though she didn’t 
quite understand them.” That this 
“dumb blonde” on-screen was actually 
an avid reader and well-known wit 
(Harlow was wed three times by age 
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twenty-two and called these unions 
“marriages of inconvenience”) was ig- 
nored in Hollywood, where Harlow 
was typed as the harlots she played. 
“They treat me,” she sighed to a 
friend about her “fast” reputation, 
“like a bitch in heat.” 

Resenting her stardom, which was 
her mother’s wish, not her own, Har- 
low drank heavily after Paul Bern’s 
death. Meanwhile, Mother Jean pur- 
chased (with her daughter’s money) 
a plot on Beverly Glen and Sunset 
boulevards in tony Holmby Hills, just 
outside the bounds of Bel-Air. There 
shé supervised the construction of 
a two-story, four-bedroom residence 
that MGM promptly dubbed “the 
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On the set of Saratoga (1937), Harlow explained, “I'm not a great 
actress, and I never thought I was. But I happen to have some- 
thing the public likes.” OPPOSITE: A star turn by the pool. 


Whitest House in the World.” De- 
signed to highlight Harlow’s trade- 
mark white hair, wardrobe and film 
sets, her new house had a Georgian 
facade and French furnishings shield- 
ed from the California sunshine by 
both satin draperies and venetian 
blinds. Its mantels were marble, its 
upholstery velvet, and its baby grand 
piano was painted light green for an 
off-white, pastel effect. All antiques 
were bought by Mother Jean, “a pain 
in the ass” who drove a hard bargain. 
Other ostentatious touches included 
a walk-in refrigerator, a polar-bear- 
skin rug, a gilt Cupid and ermine- 
covered toilet seats with tassels. The 

continued on page 276 
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Though best known for his starring role as 

the vampire count in Dracula (1931), Bela nN MODEST HOt) W OOD BUNGALOW 
Lugosi appeared in such films as Murders 

in the Rue Morgue (1932), The Raven (1935) FOR PAE STAR OF DRACULA 

and Ninotchka (1939), in a rare comic por- 


trayal. BELOW: The actor in his rented house 
in Hollywood, where he lived until 1932. TEXT BY CHARLES LOCKWOOD 
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—am—Dra-cu-la. .. .’ 

Bela Lugosi's ominously deliber- 

ate, heavily accented first line in the 

1931 motion picture Dracula has intro- 

duced six decades of viewers to one of 

the most sinister characterizations on 

screen: the vampire Count Dracula 

of Transylvania. 

Dracula was a hit upon its release, 
and its success quickly turned the 
Hungarian-born stage and screen ac- 
tor into one of Hollywood's most fa- 
mous—and hardworking—stars. 

Although Lugosi turned down the 
part of the monster in Frankenstein 
(1931)—claiming it wasarolethatany | 
extra could play—he appeared in sev- 
eral serials and nearly fifty horror 
movies, including classics like White 
Zombie (1932), Murders in the Rue 
Morgue (1932), The Black Cat (1934) 
and The Raven (1935). 

In his everyday life, however, the 
tall, slender, blue-eyed Lugosi was 
anything but the personification of 
evil. “At work he was the well-man- 
nered European gentleman, whether 
he was dealing with studio executives 
or grips and makeup artists,” recalls 
his son, Bela G. Lugosi, an attorney in 
Los Angeles. “He was generous to a 
fault when it came to loaning money 
to his friends and coworkers.” 

Unlike many Hollywood actors and 
actresses in the 1920s and 1930s, Lu- 
gosi did not believe that his overnight 
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§ OPPOSITE: In the living room, Lugosi dis- 
played paintings he had collected, includ- 
ing what is thought to be a nude portrait of 
Clara Bow. Nearby is a scroll signed by studio 
% — staff and friends upon Dracula's completion. 
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ABOVE: Lugosi with one of his pipes. He studied at the Bu- ABOVE: A life-size portrait of the actor hangs behind his 
dapest Academy of Theatrical Art and starred in films desk. The house was regularly the site of gatherings of 
and plays before immigrating to the United States in 1921. artists, musicians, writers, dancers and Hungarian friends. 


fame from Dracula required him to 
live in a showplace mansion. Nor did 
he turn his existing residence into a 
well-publicized stage set to promote 
his menacing screen personality. 

After Dracula’s box-office success, 
Lugosi stayed in the same bungalow 
on North Hudson Avenue in Holly- 
wood that he had rented after sign- 
ing his contract for the film in 1930. 
Though modest by Beverly Hills stan- 
dards, it reflected the half-timbered 
Tudor style so popular at the time. 

The house was convenient to many 
movie studios, and it was an easy 
fifteen-minute walk to Hollywood 
Boulevard’s first-run theaters, shops, 
restaurants and nightclubs. Despite 
many changes in Hollywood over the 
last sixty years, the actor's house still 
stands on this quiet block, surround- 
ed by 1920s cottages and Spanish- 
style bungalows. 

Lugosi decorated his residence for 
masculine comfort and to express his 
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1931 motion picture Dracula has intro- 
duced six decades of viewers to one of 
the most sinister characterizations on 
screen: the vampire Count Dracula 
of Transylvania. 

Dracula was a hit upon its release, 
and its success quickly turned the 
Hungarian-born stage and screen ac- 
tor into one of Hollywood's most fa- 
mous—and hardworking—stars. 

Although Lugosi turned down the 
part of the monster in Frankenstein 
(1931)—claiming it was a role that any 
extra could play—he appeared in sev- 
eral serials and nearly fifty horror 
movies, including classics like White 
Zombie (1932), Murders in the Rue 
Morgue (1932), The Black Cat (1934) 
and The Raven (1935). 

In his everyday life, however, the 
tall, slender, blue-eyed Lugosi was 
anything but the personification of 
evil. “At work he was the well-man- 
nered European gentleman, whether 
he was dealing with studio executives 
or grips and makeup artists,” recalls 
his son, Bela G. Lugosi, an attorney in 
Los Angeles. “He was generous to a 
fault when it came to loaning money 
to his friends and coworkers.” 

Unlike many Hollywood actors and 
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fame from Dracula required him to 
live in a showplace mansion. Nor did 
he turn his existing residence into a 
well-publicized stage set to promote 
his menacing screen personality. 

After Dracula’s box-office success, 
Lugosi stayed in the same bungalow 
on North Hudson Avenue in Holly- 
wood that he had rented after sign- 
ing his contract for the film in 1930. 
Though modest by Beverly Hills stan- 
dards, it reflected the half-timbered 
Tudor style so popular at the time. 

The house was convenient to many 
movie studios, and it was an easy 
fifteen-minute walk to Hollywood 
Boulevard’s first-run theaters, shops, 
restaurants and nightclubs. Despite 
many changes in Hollywood over the 
last sixty years, the actor's house still 
stands on this quiet block, surround- 
ed by 1920s cottages and Spanish- 
style bungalows. 

Lugosi decorated his residence for 
masculine comfort and to express his 
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ike many performers, Mae West 

was a mixture of show-off and 
recluse, a personality at once calculat- 
ingly public and insistently private. 
These two facets of the actress’s na- 
ture were reflected in her home and 
the life she led there—not in any bal- 
anced way but, like nesting boxes, one 
hidden within the other. 

Outside was the Mae West perso- 
na, sex-obsessed and self-loving, for 
which she found a domestic equiva- 
lent in the apartment she moved into 
in 1932, when she first arrived in Los 
Angeles, and where, in what may well 
be a record for residential longevity 
in Hollywood, she remained for the 
next forty-eight years. Located on the 
sixth floor of the Ravenswood, an Art 
Déco building on Rossmore Avenue 
whose other tenants included Ava 
Gardner, Hedda Hopper and Judy 
Garland, West’s apartment was mod- 
est in size. It had just two bedrooms, 
a tiny kitchen, and common rooms 
that were by no means grand, but the 
decoration aspired to grandeur, and 
beyond. “Quality, quality—that’s all I 
heard [from my mother],” West told 
Life magazine in 1969. “Everything 
has proportion, nothing is jarring. 
Everything is symphony.” 

West's symphony was heavy on the 
brass—or, rather, gilt. The style of the 
interiors might be described as some- 
thing like naughty French. Ersatz 
Louis furniture, all good and white, 
was covered in satin or damask and 
set atop white rugs. There were large 
arrangements of fake flowers and 
pairs of crystal candlesticks and lamps. 
Above all, there were mirrors: in the 
entrance hall and dining and living 
rooms, over her dressing table, serv- 
ing as the top of side tables, hinged to 
make a screen alongside her bed and, 
most famously, flanking and over the 
canopied bed itself. “I like to see how 
I'm doing,” West loved to say. “I do 
my best work in bed.” 


“There's always been just one way: what's 
right for me,” said the indomitable Mae West, 
who stands in the living room of her apart- 
ment at the Ravenswood, her first Hollywood 
residence. It was her home from 1932 to 1980. 





























West's small living room was “superb late wedding cake . . . Every inch seemed 
sugar-frosting white contoured in gilt,” wrote a reporter. Journalists also noted 
that the apartment was something of a time capsule—West decorated it in a style 
reflecting the 1930s, when she was one of the screen's top-drawing stars—and 
a cocoon—she seldom left its confines, except to work, and she never took a 
vacation. ABOVE: In the living room, the diminutive actress poses on books. 
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West trusted the staff at the Ravenswood because they were not in the entertain- 
ment industry; she told one young switchboard operator he could visit her “any 
time at all.” “Her apartment was like another world,” he recalled. “She used Joy 
perfume and its scent was everywhere. . . . It was always the same.” ABOVE: West's 
living room was furnished in a Louis XV motif sim iar to that of her lavish movie sets. 
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The quip was characteristic of the 
Westian persona, and she delivered 
it on countless occasions as she gave 
reporters a tour of her digs. During 
these interviews the apartment was 
as much a component of West's per- 
formance as her self-mocking flirta- 
tiousness, her wigs and gowns and 
jewels, and the highly wrought epi- 
grams that helped make her name 
when she first came to Hollywood. 

West was already, by that point, 
forty years old, a veteran of vaude- 
ville, Broadway and prison, where 
she had been sent for corrupting the 
morals of youth with Sex, her 1926 
play. She had behind her a career in 
show business of mixed success that 
began with amateur nights and went 
on to fan, muscle and shimmy danc- 
ing, a stint with the Folies-Bergére, 
male impersonation, musical comedy 
and, gradually, starring roles in sex 
dramas of her own composition. The 
most effective of these was Diamond 
Lil (1928), in which her character be- 
gan to assume what in Hollywood 
would be its lifelong shape: the body 
slow and unapologetically sensual, 
the mind blending innuendo with 
wisecrack, the ego gargantuan and 
the heart, invariably, made of gold. 

No one expected West to become 
a movie star, least of all Paramount, 
which had cast her in a supporting 
role in Night After Night (1932) oppo- 
site, and at the behest of, her friend 
George Raft. West insisted on writ- 
ing her own material and having her 
first scene shot so as to accommodate 
the laugh she knew she would get. 
“Goodness, what beautiful diamonds!” 
a checkroom girl says to West. “Good- 
ness had nothing to do with it, dear- 
ie,” West replies before moving up 
the stairs and “into motion picture 
history,” as the actress put it in her 
1959 autobiography. “In this picture,” 
George Raft said later, “Mae West 
stole everything but the cameras.” 

Her next movie for Paramount, an 
adaptation of Diamond Lil titled She 
Done Him Wrong (1933), was such a suc- 
cess that it saved the studio from bank- 
ruptcy. Between 1932 and 1943 West 
made ten movies. She remained, in 
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West described herself as a “sex personality, 
not a sex symbol.” Fans sometimes brought 
photographs to the Ravenswood for her to 
autograph; they were allowed repeat visits 
if they were male and handsome. ABOVE: 
West stands in her mirrored dining room. 


all of them, within a certain distinct 
terrain. Speaking her own dialogue, 
which was almost Wildean in its 
compactness, she seduced, charmed, 
mocked and entertained. She repeat- 
ed certain key gestures—hand on hip, 
hand caressing coiffure—until they 
seemed as choreographed as a dance. 
Although she was usually disrepu- 
table (“I used to be Snow White, but 
I drifted”), she had her limits: She 
never took a man away from another 
woman, and she never played a mad- 
am. She never played a mother either. 
West never, in truth, seemed to in- 
teract with the people around her, 
not even the men who were meant 
to attract her so powerfully. “I never 
loved another person the way I loved 
myself,” West told Playboy in 1971, 
continued on page 272 


RIGHT: “Too much of a good thing,” West 
quipped, “can be wonderful”—a sentiment 
that carried over to her decorating, particu- 
larly in the bedroom. “Everywhere mirrors 
reverberating everything,” a visitor observed. 
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Fearful of the damaging effects of sunlight 
and fresh air on her beauty, she kept 
the blinds permanently drawn and the air 
conditioner perpetually humming. 
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W. C. FIELDS 


THE CANTANKEROUS COMEDIAN 
AT HIS COUNTRY ESTATE IN ENCINO 


TEXT BY ANNE EDWARDS 


Perers the most famous remark 
about W. C. Fields, “Anyone who 
hates babies and dogs can’t be all 
bad,” was made by screenwriter and 
humorist Leo Rosten. But contrary to 
popular myth, Fields did not dislike 
all children. Child star Freddie Barthol- 
omew, who worked with him in David 
Copperfield (1935), had a few good 
words to say about him. “I admit he 
terrified me at first,” he said, “but then 
I came to realize his bark was worse 
than his bite. He would say something 
snide like, ‘Tell me, son, are you a 


midget or am I overgrown?’ Then he 
would smile and pat me on the head.” 

Still, Fields was a daunting pres- 
ence to small folk (and to some adults 
as well). There was a trace of malevo- 
lence in his raspy voice, the slow 
smile, the twitch of the bulbous nose, 
which he claimed was caused in his 
homeless life as a youth when he was 
frequently the loser in street brawls. 
At nine he mastered the art of jug- 
gling and saved himself from starva- 
tion and a life of crime by performing, 
on the streets of Philadelphia. At four- 





“T’ve got celluloid in my blood,” said W. C. 
Fields, the irascible comedian who often 
played misanthropic drunkards or cons in 
movies such as Million Dollar Legs (1932) 
and The Bank Dick (1940). Fields, whose fru- 
gality caused him to rent every house he ever 
lived in, moved to an Encino estate in 1935. 





teen he went to work in an amuse- 
ment park. Six years later he was a 
vaudeville headliner after changing 
his original name—William Claude 
Dukenfield—to W. C. Fields. 

He went from three-a-day vaude- 
ville to become a star of the Ziegfeld 
Follies from 1915 to 1921, sharing top 
billing with Fannie Brice and Will 
Rogers. All three went on into films, 
but his success in movies seemed 
more unlikely than theirs because they 
shared one winning characteristic— 
lovableness—that he lacked. 
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It should surprise no one that the 
houses Fields inhabited quickly took 
on the quirkiness of their occupant. 
In 1935, after moving from a resi- 
dence in Toluca Lake because gulls 
were fishing in his waters and he re- 
fused to “provide free delicatessen for 
all the feathered drifters on the [Cali- 
fornia] Coast,” he rented a sprawling 
ranch house on seven acres in the San 
Fernando Valley community of Enci- 
no. He always rented; his frugality 
would not permit him to be burdened 
with the expense of repairs. 

Although his new habitat was 
called a ranch, there were no horses 
or livestock. There was an orange 
grove and a swimming pool with a 
hand-cut Mexican-tile lining. It also 


The Spanish-style residence sat amid seven lush acres, giv- A man of biting wit, Fields once described Mae West, his 
ing Fields the open spaces that he craved. Because of an im- costar in My Little Chickadee (1940), as “a plumber’s idea of 
poverished childhood, he had a lifelong fear of cramped Cleopatra.” BELOW: The actor did some 40 movies between 
quarters. ABOVE: Fields with his 1933 Lincoln roadster. 1924 and 1945 and also wrote many of the screenplays. 





It was often hard to distinguish between 
W.C. Fields’s on-screen and offscreen perso- 
nae. “Iam free of all prejudice. I hate every- 
body equally.” ABOVE: Fields enjoys a cigar. 
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BELOW: “Happiness means quiet nerves,” 
said Fields. One way he relaxed was by lis- 
tening to a 19th-century Regina multidisc 
music box, which he preferred to a radio. 
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had a tennis court, in a corner of 
which stood a portable bar put to- 
gether by Fields and an old Follies 
crony, Sam Hardy, out of a child's 
coaster wagon with an ancient wood- 
en icebox fitted to it. The homemade 
bar was stocked with an ice bucket, a 
dozen or so bottles of liquor, and both 
cocktail and highball glasses. Fields 
was fond of playing tennis with a 
racket in one hand and a partially 
filled highball glass in the other. He 
was a good player. It is said that he 
had “a vicious chop shot that landed 
just over the net, with reverse En- 
glish, and bounced back on his side, 
much as he had made tennis balls be- 
have when he was juggling.” 

The ranch house was surrounded 
by tiled patios, lush lawns and tropi- 
cal plants. The white stucco walls, 
red-tile roof and extravagant use of 
tile and wrought iron was typical of 
the many Spanish-style residences 
that were built in Hollywood and its 
environs during the 1920s. However, 
the expanse of windows was rare and 
gave the interiors an especially bright 
aspect. Beam ceilings and arched door- 
ways were used throughout. Fields’s 
bedroom suite was in a second-floor 
rotunda—the only rooms above the 
spread-eagled first floor, one wing of 
which was a long veranda leading 
into a garden of exotic flora. He 
shared the house with his longtime 
companion, Carlotta Monti. 

Fields had experienced some lean 
years after first arriving in Holly- 
wood. Now he was making big mon- 
ey with leading roles in Mrs. Wiggs of 
the Cabbage Patch and It’s a Gift (both 
1934) and as Mr. Micawber in David 
Copperfield. With his new affluence, he 
was in constant fear of kidnapping. 
He became convinced that he heard 
strange noises in the middle of the 
night and would awaken Carlotta and 
his staff. He carried a blackjack, and 
when the rest of the household final- 
ly went back to bed, he would con- 
duct loud conversations with fictitious 
armed guards, 

At the ranch, Fields gave mostly 
all-male parties, with a great deal of 
heavy drinking and poker playing. 
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ABOVE: One of his prized possessions was a bar he made “I never saw anything funny that wasn’t terrible. If it causes 


from a child’s wagon and an old icebox. Of his drinking he pain, it’s funny; if it doesn’t, it isn’t. They laugh often with 
noted, “I’ve been asked if I ever get the d.t.’s. I don’t know; tears in their eyes,” Fields once explained. ABOVE: Fields, 
it’s hard to tell where Hollywood ends and the d.t.’s begin.” who rarely swam, clowns around on the pool's diving board. 
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ABOVE: Fields stands in his master bedroom holding Gene Fowler's Father Goose, 
which the author dedicated to him. The actor began his career as a boy juggling 
on the streets of Philadelphia and had little schooling, but he was widely read. 
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He had a large circle of male friends 
who enjoyed his acerbic humor, and 
he held on to his old buddies from his 
Follies days and early silent movies. It 
was in 1925, after winning Broadway 
stardom in the musical comedy Poppy, 
that he had made his first successful 
film, an adaptation of the play retitled 
Sally of the Sawdust, directed by the 
legendary D. W. Griffith. But it was not 
really until sound came several years 
later that Fields hit his stride, for it 
was that inimitable voice and the sin- 
gular delivery he gave his lines that 
distinguished him as a film comedian. 
Just about the time that David Cop- 
perfield was completed, Fields’s land- 
lord returned from his travels and 
asked him to vacate the premises. The 
star was terribly upset; he had come 
to feel a great fondness for the place. 
Encino was a young community then, 
with large expanses of open land. 
Ever since Fields’s early show-busi- 
ness days, when he had lived in 
cramped rooms that looked out on 
tough city streets, or on the streets 
themselves in a box or barrel, he had 
continued on page 272 
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THOMAS INCE'S 
DIAS DORADOS 


SPANISH-STYLE GRANDEUR FOR 
A PIONEER PRODUCER 


TEXT BY MARC WANAMAKER 


From 1922 to 1924 Thomas Ince, one of the movie industry’s first 
moguls, turned his creative energies to his sprawling property on 
Benedict Canyon Drive. Called Dias Dorados, the estate was de- 
signed as a Spanish hacienda. LEFT: Ince scrutinizes a reel of film. A 
contemporary of D. W. Griffith’s, he established movie production 
procedures and quality guidelines during Hollywood’ early years. 


hen Thomas H. Ince died sud- 

denly in 1924 at the age of for- 
ty-two, Hollywood lost a pioneer 
filmmaker and one of the most inter- 
esting of its early producers. 

Today film historians praise his 
contributions to scenario construction 
and film editing, which did much to 
elevate the motion picture in its for- 
mative years. In systematizing film 
production methods, Ince made his 
greatest contribution to motion-pic- 
ture technique, and indeed, his inno- 
vations are the standard operating 
procedures used in filmmaking today. 
Ince was known for his perfectionism 
in altering a script, directing a scene 
and editing the final negative him- 
self. He had a flair for the “big show,” 
which accounted for much of the suc- 
cess of his movies, which bore the leg- 
end “Thomas Ince Presents.” 


RIGHT: Carved squirrels and birds line a 
gate. A perfectionist when it came to the 
films he produced and directed, Ince showed 
the same attention to detail in working with 
the house’s architect, Roy Seldon Price. 
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ABOVE: Arches and deep overhangs distinguish the main house, which 
was built of plaster and rock. BELOW: The hall, the library and the din- 
ing room open to a patio that could have doubled for the set of one of 
Ince’s movies, which included The Battle of Gettysburg (1914) and Civili- 
zation (1916). “Making a photoplay is something like baking a cake,” he 
said. “You have to have certain ingredients and know how to blend them.” 
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He was born in 1882 in Newport, 
Rhode Island, to parents who were 
actors. At the age of six he made his 
stage debut, appearing in vaudeville 
shows; at fifteen he began working on 
Broadway. In 1905 Ince promoted a 
stock company of his own, but it was 
not successful, and he continued to 
appear on stage in New York. He mar- 
ried actress Elinor Kershaw in 1907. 

In the fall of 1910 Ince met a friend 
who was acting in films made by the 


LEFT: Native American rugs are arrayed in 
the hall, which extended nearly the width 
of the house. It was modeled after the 
arched corridors of the California missions. 


BELOW: A beam ceiling and floors made to 
look like ship’s decking highlight the living 
room, which had views to the north, east 
and west. The fireplace, ten feet wide, was 
edged with Mexican tiles. A ship model sits 
on a table before the leaded French doors. 











A circular motif ornaments the wrought-iron railing on the living room landing. The stairs 
beyond led to bedrooms for Ince and his wife, Elinor. As elsewhere, the tiles were designed 
by Roy Seldon Price and made in Mexico. Ince died in 1924, just six months after the house 
was finished, and Elinor Ince subsequently sold Dias Dorados to studio head Carl Laemmle. 


Independent Motion Picture Compa- 
ny. He joined as an actor at five dollars 
a day, and by the end of the year he 
knew that he wanted to direct films. 
He got his chance when a director 
at the studio suddenly quit. Ince took 
on his small film with such enthusi- 
asm that he impressed the owner of 
the company, Carl Laemmle. He was 
then given a permanent job as direc- 
tor, with his first assignment on a film 
starring Mary Pickford. 

The following year Ince joined the 
New York Motion Picture Company, 
which was making westerns in Cali- 
fornia. He traveled to Los Angeles to 
head a production unit called Bison 
Life Motion Pictures and later moved 
to a studio on nearly twenty thou- 


sand acres at Pacific Coast Highway 
and Sunset Boulevard, a site that be- 
came known as Inceville. In 1915 Ince 
built his own studio in Culver City 
with the help of Harry Culver, the de- 
veloper of the area. He began to pro- 
duce large-scale epics, including The 
Battle of Gettysburg (1914), which he 
also directed. 

In 1918 Harry Culver helped Ince 
build another studio, just a mile east 
of the old one. There he made feature 
films as an independent producer, of- 
ten working far into the night in his 
private projection room, editing and 
reediting film—changing the story to 
mold it into something more logical 
and convincing. 

Late in 1924 Ince was to conclude a 


lucrative deal with William Randolph 
Hearst to produce the Marion Davies 
Cosmopolitan films. It was probably 
Ince’s association with the newspaper 
magnate that gave rise to the rumors 
about his death. A few writers have 
even gone so far as to claim that Ince 
was murdered on Hearst's yacht. But 
in reality he died of angina pectoris 
and an ulcer on November 19, 1924, at 
his Benedict Canyon residence, Dias 
Dorados (Golden Days). At his side 
were his wife, the couple's three sons 
and his two brothers. 

It was a sad end for a pioneer film- 
maker who was on the road to greater 
success than he had ever imagined. It 
was also a tragedy that Ince could not 
live long enough to enjoy his new es- 
tate, which had just been completed 
after two years of building. 

Architect Roy Seldon Price de- 
signed the main house and its interi- 
ors on thirty acres on Benedict Canyon 








ABOVE: The dining room, which faced a canyon, features a model of a Spanish 
galleon and a Spanish colonial sconce. On the Oriental carpet, Venetian-style 
chairs join the 17th-century-style table. Over one door is a majolica plate. 


Drive above Beverly Hills. Ince and 
his wife envisioned Dias Dorados as 
an ideal Spanish hacienda, and it was 
largely due to Elinor Ince’s studies 
and planning that every detail reflect- 
ed the architecture, furnishings and 
glory of the days of the Spanish dons. 

In addition to the house there were 
gardens, a stable, a gardener’s cot- 
tage, a chauffeur’s quarters, a pool, a 
trout stream, sheds for chickens and 
ducks, a pigeon tower, bunk rooms, a 
garage and a blacksmith’s shop. The 
buildings were constructed of hollow 
tile, plaster and rock. The natural 
stonework, low rooflines and broad 
arches were all researched from pho- 
tographs and plans of nineteenth- 
century designs. The two-story house, 
with thirty-five rooms and ten baths, 
had compact living spaces, giving it 
the appearance of a simple ranch. 

In the left wing were the reception 
room, dining rooms for the family 
and the servants, a banquet room and 
even a bakery. On the second floor 


was the master suite, with a sitting 
room, a sunroom, dressing rooms and 
baths, each with a sunken tub. There 
was also a gym for Ince and a beauty 
parlor for his wife. Elsewhere on the 
second floor were a forty-foot-long 
family room and bedrooms for the 
couple's children. 

The windows in the living room of- 
fered views of the city, the mountains 
and the canyons. On the south wall, 
a Spanish tapestry concealed a door 
that led to a billiard room in the base- 
ment. The eastern exposure revealed 
wading and swimming pools de- 
signed to look like a natural lake. The 
dining room opened to a patio. Iron 
grillwork, exquisitely detailed and 
made on-site to the architect’s spec- 
ifications, appeared throughout. The 
breakfast room and the kitchen had 
tile floors, but the appliances were 
modern: Automatic refrigerators, 
electric ovens and Hoosier cabinets 
were all built into the room. 

A variety of tile, designed by Roy 


Seldon Price and made in Mexico, 
was used everywhere in the house. 
Murals decorated walls, and stained- 
glass panels took early California as 
their theme, with scenes of Cabrillo, 
Junipero Serra and the forty-niners. 
The basement projection room was 
a romantic reproduction of a Span- 
ish galley, featuring caulked floors, 
weathered woodwork, sails, a ship’s 
wheel and ship lights. Tropical seas 
were painted on the walls. For the 
showing of a film, a screen descended 


OPPOSITE: A pigeon tower rises above 
the pond. The tile-roofed storage building 
held supplies for the stable. BELOW: Dias 
Dorados was nearly self-sufficient. The ga- 
rage and the machine shed were located be- 
low the new Beverly Terrace development. 


BEVERLY TERRACE 








from the ceiling just above. Also in 
the basement were a shooting gallery, 
a theater and a roller-skating rink. 

After the producer’s death, Elinor 
Ince and the boys lived at Dias Dora- 
dos for another two years. In 1927 the 
studio section of the Motion Picture 
Herald reported that Carl Laemmle 
was moving into the estate, which 
he had purchased for approximately 
three-quarters of a million dollars. 
Laemmle sold his interest in Univer- 
sal in 1936 and died at Dias Dorados 
three years later. 

One of the largest and most famous 
Hollywood properties when it was 
built in 1924, Dias Dorados was de- 
molished in the early 1950s. The site is 
now a housing tract just above what is 
left of the Harold Lloyd estate. 0 
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FAY WRAY 


KING KONGS 
FAVORITE COSTAR AT 
HOME IN LOS ANGELES 





TEXT BY STEVEN M. L. ARONSON 


MARC WANAMAKER/BISON ARCHIVES 


ABOVE: Built by King Vidor in the early 1920s, the English- The year 1933 brought King Kong—and Wray’s definitive role 
style house in Los Angeles that Fay Wray and her first hus- in it—to the world, and an earthquake to Los Angeles. “I 
band, screenwriter John Monk Saunders, bought in 1928 “had a thought the house was going to topple,” Wray says. “It swayed 
healing effect” on her, Wray says. “Its serenity was everything.” so dramatically.” BELOW: Wray stands in the dining room. 


absolutely cherished that house, 

I could have been content just be- 
ing at home in it,” says Fay Wray, 
speaking, in a soft, musical voice, of 
a long-since-vanished English-style 
farmhouse on Selma Avenue in Los 
Angeles. Between 1928 and 1938 she 
lived there with her doomed first 
husband, the handsome John Monk 
Saunders, an Academy Award—win- 
ning screenwriter now lost to fame, 
enjoying—or so it looked to the cu- 
rious world outside—an attractive 
domestic happiness (the Saunders’s 
union was routinely rated one of Hol- 
lywood’s ten best). But Wray was 
rarely to be found lounging luxuri- 
antly within, wearing the green duve- 
tyn pajamas she favored. One of the 
hardest-working of all screen inge- 
nues, a kind of all-purpose heroine 
of the day, she was busy making 
eleven or twelve pictures a year. 

Born ona ranch in Alberta, Canada, 
in 1907, of Scotch-Irish-English ances- 
try, Wray was reared “on the land” 
both there and in Utah and Arizona 


When Florence Vidor sold the house, she in- 
cluded as many of her furnishings as Wray 
and Saunders could afford. “I bought books 
on furniture, china, and silver, wanting the 
education,” Wray wrote in her autobiogra- 
phy. OPPOSITE: She reads in the living room. 
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before moving to Los Angeles. She 
attended Hollywood High (“It was 
a seriously good school,” she main- 
tains) and made an easy leap into pic- 
tures, landing occasional parts in silent 
two-reelers when only in her teens. 
From there she graduated to slapstick 
comedies, “quickie” westerns, and tear- 
jerkers, all silent. Then Erich von Stro- 
heim, with the impetuous finality 
so characteristic of him—without de- 
manding a screen test, even though 
he had never seen Wray on film— 
chose her to play the poor little 
harpist who falls in love with a Habs- 
burg prince (a role he’d reserved for 
himself) in his silent 1928 epic of Old 
Vienna, The Wedding March. Von Stro- 
heim had instantly discerned in the 
pretty young girl with the wealth of 
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fluffy curls the combination of spiri- 
tuality and sensuousness he was seek- 
ing. “He was the only great director I 
ever worked with,” Wray reckons, tak- 
ing care to add that she also worked 
with Wyler, Wellman, Capra and Mau- 
ritz Stiller, the Swedish director who 
had discovered Garbo. 

Wray’s soaring success in The Wed- 
ding March prompted Paramount to 
propose—she signed a long-term con- 
tract with the studio in 1928, and the 
next year starred in Josef von Stern- 
berg’s first talkie, Thunderbolt. She sub- 
sequently appeared opposite such big 
bow-wow leading men as Gary Coo- 
per, Ronald Colman, William Pow- 
ell, Fredric March and Spencer Tracy 
in a succession of aviator films, light 
comedies and horror movies. For a 





full three of the years she lived in the 
house on Selma she was the most 
menaced leading lady in Hollywood: 
She was pursued by a crazed sur- 
geon who longed to harvest her for 
“synthetic flesh” in Doctor X (1932), 
hunted down like an animal by a 
maddened nobleman in The Most 
Dangerous Game, a.k.a. The Hounds of 
Zaroff (1932), and stalked by a doctor 
in search of “blood substitute” in The 
Vampire Bat (1933). Some nut held her 
prisoner in a diving bell in Below the 
Sea (1933), and a disfigured sculptor 
tried to add her to his collection by 
encasing her in molten wax in The 
Mystery of the Wax Museum (1933). Re- 
freshingly, in Viva Villa! (1934) Wallace 
Beery merely horsewhipped her. 
And, of course, in 1933, Fay Wray 
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was carried off by the tallest (by about 
thirty-four feet), darkest, strongest 
and oldest (by roughly seven million 
years) leading man in Hollywood, 
King Kong—carried not only to the 
top of the Empire State Building but, 
as it turned out, to that world above 
the stars, above even the superstars: 
that frieze of the firmament reserved 
for the unforgettable and undemot- 
able. With his six-foot hand (the 
film was a breakthrough in special-ef- 
fects technique—Kong was a rubbery 
studio model only eighteen inches 
tall, and the Empire State Building 
also just a model, but that hand, with 
flexible fingers to grasp the writhing 
Wray, was built to scale), Kong gently 
whacked aside the likes of Harlow 
and Garbo, making a place among 
them for Fay Wray. Merian C. Coo- 
per’s everlasting film has enjoyed more 
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“Your face is your fortune,” Harry Cohn once told Wray. ABOVE: The bar—a favorite gathering place for the couple 
BELOW: Kenneth Alexander's portrait of the actress is dis- and their friends—was built into the wall and features linen- 
played at far left on the piano in the living room. Beam ceil- fold panels and a decorative frieze. A sliding panel could con- 
ings and a brick fireplace wall give the room a rustic look. ceal the liquor and glassware on the mirror-backed shelves. 
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At the end of their marriage, and without Wray’s consent, Saunders sold the 
house—for “a roll of bills,” she says—to a producer, and its entire contents to 
an auction house. “The experience just numbed me: That was my earthquake!” 
ABOVE: A tole lamp rests on a Louis XVI-style table in Wray’s bedroom. 
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The place belonged 
recognizably to a 
movie star. 


than twenty general releases to date 
(in one town in Africa it’s been run- 
ning steadily for sixty years now) and 
is shown frequently on television. 

“Bruce Cabot, who played the love 
interest, was not the kind of person I 
would have been attracted to,” Wray 
admits today. “Kong was more thrill- 
ing. You see, I allow him to be a real 
creature; I think he lives on faraway 
Skull Island, that only in the movie 
did he die. He had a pathos, even 
a nobility to him—why, he recently 
reminded one critic of a kind of pre- 
historic Lear. There was an elemen- 
tal goodness and kindness in him, 
and a tenderness when he was on 
top of the Empire State Building—it 
seemed so cruel to shoot him down. 
My throat hurts—aches—for him when 
I see that scene: I can believe it.” 

It was to the house on Selma that, 
during the production of King Kong, 
Wray would return from the RKO stu- 
dios in the early hours of the morn- 
ing, fresh from twisting in Kong’s fist, 
from flailing her own tiny fists in a 
losing frenzy and from screaming her 
unpolluted lungs out (she spent one 
full eight-hour day “screaming up 
and down the scale with a wide vari- 
ety of inflections,” she recalls, “and 
the studio chose the one that pro- 
duced the most ice up and down the 
spine; I couldn’t speak even in a whis- 
per for days”). Once home, Wray sur- 
rendered happily to her surround- 
ings. “The front lawn had a lovely 
sweep,” she remembers. “Many years 
later I drove there, and a brick wall 

continued on page 274 


LEFT: Wray relaxes on her Ping-Pong ta- 
ble. “I learned to play Ping-Pong rather 
well,” she says. “I didn’t drink, which gave 
me an edge that I didn’t mind taking ad- 
vantage of.” Electronic glass doors enclosed 
the canvas-covered porch in poor weather. 
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Legendary cowboy Tom Mix, who starred 
in over 400 westerns, often with his horse, 
Tony, owned one of the grandest residences 
in Beverly Hills in the 1920s. LEFT: A post- 
card shows the Mediterranean-style house. 


“He was as elegant on a horse as Fred 
Astaire on a dance floor, and that’s the ele- 
gantest there is,” said columnist Adela Rogers 
St. John of Mix. BELOW: The actor was rare- 
ly seen without his trademark white Stetson. 


WESTERN STAR TOM MIX 


KING OF THE MOVIE COWBOYS IN BEVERLY HILLS 


F rom the earliest days of the movies 
up to the present, which is to say 
from Bronco Billy Anderson to Clint 
Eastwood, cowboys have served as 
the preeminent embodiment of the 
hero in action—of virtue triumphing 
against high odds over the forces of 
evil. Film historians agree that the 
most famous of all movie cowboys is 
Tom Mix, who flourished in the twen- 
ties. In the minds of his fans Mix 
shared stardom with Tony, his so- 
called wonder horse; the plots of the 
dozens of westerns they appeared in 
took care to emphasize the acrobatic 
skills of both horse and rider. Mix had 
been a rodeo performer of exception- 
al daring, and he disliked using a 
double, though his studio, eager to 
protect its most valuable asset, some- 
times obliged him to do so. As for 
Tony, he was also such a box-office 
draw that when it came to really dan- 
gerous stunts the studio insisted on a 
double for him as well as for Mix. 

A poor boy from the little town of 
Mix Run, Pennsylvania (named for an 
ancestor), Tom Mix became one of the 
highest-paid stars of the silent era, 
earning nearly eighteen thousand 
dollars a week. A wiry, dark-eyed man 
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standing a few inches under the six 
feet that his studio’s publicity releases 
claimed for him—high-heeled boots 
and a steeplelike sombrero helped to 
make up the difference—he took to 
wealth and fame with the unselfcon- 
scious relish characteristic of Holly- 
wood in those carefree and almost 
tax-free days. He married five times, 
collected fleets of expensive cars (to 
say nothing of the odd yacht or two) 
and bought house after house, each 
bigger and grander than the last. 

At the height of his success, Tom 
Mix presided over a handsome Medi- 
terranean-style mansion located on 
Summit Drive in Beverly Hills. A 
guest at a dinner party held at the 
residence in 1924 later wrote of it 


with awe, if not with wholehearted 

approval: 
I found the residence to be the last 
word in pretentiousness. For sheer 
pomp and magnificence it easily out- 
rivaled Douglas and Mary’s Pickfair. 
Even Valentino’s Falcon Lair, notori- 
ous for its ostentatiousness, was rele- 
gated to the rear. On approaching 
Mix’s palace, I was amazed to see the 
cowboy’s name—TOM MIX—spelled 
out on top of the structure in letters at 
least ten feet tall. It seemed that Mix 
was reaching for the sky. Inside the 
vestibule I was greeted with a stun- 
ning fountain display that spouted 
alternately blue, pink, green and 
red. It was beautiful (if you like that 
sort of thing). 


The mansion still stands, though 
stripped by a later owner of its gor- 
geous Spanish tile roof and iron grill- 
work. The only remaining Mix artifact 
is a large steel safe in the basement, 
evidently too heavy for anyone to 
take the trouble to cart away; on it is 
painted a symbol—the initials T. M. 
inside a diamond—that was also the 
brand used on Mix ranches in Arizona 
and Colorado. The austere modernity 
of the present appearance of the 
house reveals its excellent lines, but a 
devotee of the Mix era is bound to 
suspect that both Mix and Tony, who 
was often ridden up the front steps 
and into the entrance hall, would 
shake their heads in dismay over the 
unfurnished look of the place. 


Mix, whose films included Destry Rides Again (1927) and The Terror Trail (1933), lived at the two-story mansion with his 
fourth wife, Victoria. Their dream house, it had a stucco exterior, wrought-iron accents, tile roofs and a sweeping sloped 
lawn. The interior came complete with nine marble baths and, as Mix noted, “a butler in knee pants and powdered wig.” 
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up to the present, which is to say 
from Bronco Billy Anderson to Clint 
Eastwood, cowboys have served as 
the preeminent embodiment of the 
hero in action—of virtue triumphing 
against high odds over the forces of 
evil. Film historians agree that the 
most famous of all movie cowboys is 
Tom Mix, who flourished in the twen- 
ties. In the minds of his fans Mix 
shared stardom with Tony, his so- 
called wonder horse; the plots of the 
dozens of westerns they appeared in 
took care to emphasize the acrobatic 
skills of both horse and rider. Mix had 
been a rodeo performer of exception- 
al daring, and he disliked using a 
double, though his studio, eager to 
protect its most valuable asset, some- 
times obliged him to do so. As for 
Tony, he was also such a box-office 
draw that when it came to really dan- 
gerous stunts the studio insisted on a 
double for him as well as for Mix. 

A poor boy from the little town of 
Mix Run, Pennsylvania (named for an 
ancestor), Tom Mix became one of the 
highest-paid stars of the silent era, 
earning nearly eighteen thousand 
dollars a week. A wiry, dark-eyed man 
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standing a few inches under the six 
feet that his studio’s publicity releases 
claimed for him—high-heeled boots 
and a steeplelike sombrero helped to 
make up the difference—he took to 
wealth and fame with the unselfcon- 
scious relish characteristic of Holly- 
wood in those carefree and almost 
tax-free days. He married five times, 
collected fleets of expensive cars (to 
say nothing of the odd yacht or two) 
and bought house after house, each 
bigger and grander than the last. 

At the height of his success, Tom 
Mix presided over a handsome Medi- 
terranean-style mansion located on 
Summit Drive in Beverly Hills. A 
guest at a dinner party held at the 
residence in 1924 later wrote of it 


with awe, if not with wholehearted 

approval: 
I found the residence to be the last 
word in pretentiousness. For sheer 
pomp and magnificence it easily out- 
rivaled Douglas and Mary’s Pickfair. 
Even Valentino's Falcon Lair, notori- 
ous for its ostentatiousness, was rele- 
gated to the rear. On approaching 
Mix’s palace, I was amazed to see the 
cowboy’s name—TOM MIxX—spelled 
out on top of the structure in letters at 
least ten feet tall. It seemed that Mix 
was reaching for the sky. Inside the 
vestibule I was greeted with a stun- 
ning fountain display that spouted 
alternately blue, pink, green and 
red. It was beautiful (if you like that 
sort of thing). 


The mansion still stands, though 
stripped by a later owner of its gor- 
geous Spanish tile roof and iron grill- 
work. The only remaining Mix artifact 
is a large steel safe in the basement, 
evidently too heavy for anyone to 
take the trouble to cart away; on it is 
painted a symbol—the initials T. M. 
inside a diamond—that was also the 
brand used on Mix ranches in Arizona 
and Colorado. The austere modernity 
of the present appearance of the 
house reveals its excellent lines, but a 
devotee of the Mix era is bound to 
suspect that both Mix and Tony, who 
was often ridden up the front steps 
and into the entrance hall, would 
shake their heads in dismay over the 
unfurnished look of the place. 


Mix, whose films included Destry Rides Again (1927) and The Terror Trail (1933), lived at the two-story mansion with his 
fourth wife, Victoria. Their dream house, it had a stucco exterior, wrought-iron accents, tile roofs and a sweeping sloped 
lawn. The interior came complete with nine marble baths and, as Mix noted, “a butler in knee pants and powdered wig.” 








ABOVE: The residence flaunted dual high-vaulted living rooms, one 
each for Tom Mix and his wife to decorate as they saw fit. His had a 
balcony on which he mounted a 35-mm projector so he could run 
movies on a screen that was concealed near the leaded window. 


“They say he rides like part of the horse, but they don’t say what 
part,” quipped dramatist Robert Sherwood about Mix. OPPOSITE: 
The actor, who started in silent movies and segued into early talkies, 
saddles up in his living room, filled with western memorabilia. 

















: Tom Mix stands amid the living room's trophies 

_z and guns, He garnered international acclain, as a 

f symbol of the American West. “Hollywood's am- 
bassador to the world, he traveled in a luxuri- 

“ous state, something of a social lion in Europe as 

- 7% y wellas the United States,” wrote Robert Griffith. 





A skilled rider since childhood, Tom Mix dropped out of school after the fourth grade. Before entering show business he served for 
a time as a Texas Ranger. Mix—one of the highest-paid motion-picture stars of the 1920s—and his wife enjoyed an extravagant 
lifestyle and threw lavish parties. ABOVE: Victoria Mix’s bedroom had draped twin beds mounted on velvet-covered daises. 


The style of interior decoration fa- 
vored by Mix and his fourth wife, Vic- 
toria, called for covering every square 
inch of floor and wall with a profu- 
sion of exotic objects and materials. 
The nature of the objects depended 
upon which of the two vast high- 
ceilinged living rooms a visitor hap- 
pened to enter—Tom’s or Victoria’s. 
In the former, you would find your- 
self surrounded by the pelts of dead 
animals, paintings of western prai- 
ries, Indian feathered headdresses, 
saddles mounted on wooden saw- 
horses, deer heads, woven baskets 
filled with arrows, and displays of 


rare handguns. Victoria Mix’s living 
room provided a bizarre contrast: 
Aglow with gilt, satin and mahogany, 
it was intended to reflect the compar- 
atively dainty tastes of the ladies of 
the French court in the late eigh- 
teenth century. 

In Victoria’s boudoir on the second 
floor, the decorative theme was Vene- 
tian: raspberry-colored taffeta drap- 
eries, striped in gold; a rose velvet 
chaise longue; a dressing table with 
ormolu mounts. On daises carpeted 
in velvet stood twin beds that were 
painted green and trimmed with gar- 
lands of roses, surmounted by Chi- 


nese-red canopies. The master bed- 
room was dominated by a bed nine 
feet wide, again in the Venetian 
mode. Instead of a canopy, it boasted 
an embroidered drapery that had 
once been a backdrop in a Chinese 
theater. Adjoining the master bed- 
room was a suite of dressing rooms, 
in the largest of whose closets Mix 
kept at hand a hundred and fifty sack 
suits, twelve dinner jackets and a star- 
tling array of sombreros, fedoras, top 

hats and hunting caps. 
Mix himself was well aware of the 
degree to which he had turned his 
continued on page 276 











When newspaper magnate William Ran- 
dolph Hearst decided to build a dwelling in 
Santa Monica for his mistress, actress Mari- 
on Davies (left, before the house), he want- : 
ed it to be the largest beach house on the 
West Coast. In 1919 he had created Cos- 
mopolitan Pictures to produce her films. 
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THE SANTA MONICA PALACE RULED BY HEARST'S MISTRESS 
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BELOW: Upon its completion in 1928, the 
110-room Ocean House could accommo- 
date 2,000 guests. “W.R. [Hearst] liked the 
beach house, but that was when the ar- 
chitects came in again,” recalled Davies in 
her autobiography. “It almost got to be as 
big as the White House. Bigger, maybe.” 
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ABOVE: Davies, who had been discovered by Ziegfeld and appeared in such 
films as Quality Street (1927) and The Fair Co-Ed (1927), sits beside the pool— 
spanned by a marble bridge—with William Haines, left, and George K. Arthur. 
The house was famous for its opulent gatherings. ‘At the slightest drop of a hat, 
any occasion at all, we would say, “Let's make a costume party,’ ” she wrote. 


Bs aN came around the bend in 
the coastal highway, the ocean 
stretching out to the horizon on one 
side, towering rock almost perpendic- 
ular on the other, and there was a 
colossal sand castle—or at least that’s 
what it seemed to be on days when 
the intense sunlight turned Santa 
Monica beach into a dazzle of gold. 
The castle was no illusion, however. It 
was Ocean House, five white Geor- 
gian Colonial buildings with a total of 


a hundred and ten rooms and fifty- 
five baths. At the center was a three- 
story U-shaped mansion. 

The year was 1928. Hollywood was 
in its heyday and the owner-occupant 
of the newly built structure on Beach 
Palisades Road (later to be renamed 
Pacific Coast Highway) was Marion 
Davies, vivacious, charming, a film 
actress with comedic sparkle. She was 
also the acknowledged mistress of 
William Randolph Hearst, America’s 
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At Ocean House, as at San Simeon, his 240,000-acre estate in central California, 
Hearst imported entire rooms intact from European castles. ABOVE: Portraits 
of Davies hang in the entrance hall, which is lighted by crystal chandeliers. BE- 
LOW: A Greek-key pattern borders the pool, whose design echoes that at San 
Simeon. Nearby were more than 1,000 lockers for the convenience of guests. 
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multimillionaire newspaper tycoon, 
who had spent seven million dollars 
on its construction and furnishings 
to ensure it would be worthy of Da- 
vies and him. 

Ocean House was not Hearst's on- 
ly castle (although it was the only 
Davies-Hearst residence deeded to 
Davies). He owned St. Donat’s Castle 
in Wales as well as San Simeon, a 
240,000-acre estate some two hun- 
dred and forty miles north of Santa 
Monica that he had filled with art 
treasures from all over the world. 

Even had Marion Davies liked San 
Simeon (and she loathed it for its me- 
dieval gloom, lightened only by the 
presence of her Hollywood friends, 
and the rules Hearst had laid down 
—liquor forbidden in the bedroom 
suites, a command performance ev- 
ery evening in the great hall), it was 
too long a commute to Hollywood, 
where she was making films. In 1927 
she had starred in four: Quality Street, 
The Fair Co-ed, The Red Mill and Tillie 
the Toiler—all silents and well re- 
ceived. Her movies, however, were 
not at the root of her celebrity; it was 
her affair with Hearst (it lasted for 
over thirty years, until his death), a 
married man, thirty-four years her se- 
nior, who would not divorce his wife 
but still lived openly with Davies. 

The daughter of a minor New York 
politician and convent-educated, she 
had left school for a stage career. At 
seventeen she was discovered by the 
great Ziegfeld and appeared in his 
1917 Follies. It was there that Hearst 
saw her first and fell instantly and in- 
cautiously in love, attending the show 
every night for eight weeks. 

No sooner had Ziegfeld introduced 
them than Hearst was obsessed with 
Davies. She was not his first mistress, 
but she was to be his lifelong compan- 
ion. From the start Hearst was deter- 
mined to make Davies a star. 



















OPPOSITE: In 1937 Davies and Hearst 
hosted a circus party, which prompted an 
encore gala a few weeks later. “The merry- 
go-round was brought back,” she remem- 
bered. “I said, ‘Let's leave it here.’ But we 
couldn't; it belonged to Warner Brothers.” 
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Ocean House had little continuity in décor. 
2 ca Going from one room to another was somewhat like 
4 i an abbreviated tour of grand European houses. 
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Guests at Ocean House included the king of Siam, Joseph Kennedy and Gloria Swanson, and George Bernard 
Shaw. At a tea for Charles Lindbergh, Mary Pickford asked him what he thought of the air in Hollywood. “Puri- 
fied,” he replied. ABOVE: Gilt paneling highlights the Gold Room, which features one of the house’s 37 fireplaces. 


“With me it was five percent talent 
and ninety-five percent publicity,” she 
admitted. Charlie Chaplin noted that 
Davies was “quite a comedian, and 
would have been a star in her own 
right without the cyclonic Hearst pub- 
licity.” Indeed, one could not open a 
Hearst magazine or newspaper (and 
he owned nine major magazines and 
eighteen newspapers across the coun- 
try) without seeing a large, glamorous 
photograph of Davies. When Ocean 
House was completed, pictures of the 
estate and accounts of the extrava- 


gant parties given by Davies and 
Hearst and their stellar guest lists ap- 
peared with similar frequency. 

Before Ocean House was construct- 
ed, the houses on the mile-long stretch 
of Santa Monica beachfront ranged 
from Spanish haciendas to elaborate 
French chateaus and belonged main- 
ly to motion-picture celebrities. Each 
notable—Louis B. Mayer, Will Rog- 
ers, Joseph Schenck, Harold Lloyd, 
Norma Shearer and Irving Thalberg, 
to name a few—attempted to out- 
do the house most recently finished. 





But no one could top Ocean House. 

Davies’s future neighbors often 
came by to gawk with wonder during 
the many months it took to build the 
house. Under the supervision of ar- 
chitect William Flannery, seventy-five 
wood-carvers worked for a year on 
the balustrades alone. Hearst repeat- 
ed what he had done at San Simeon 
and imported entire rooms from Eu- 
ropean mansions and castles. The 
plan of Ocean House’s center building 
and four guest structures was also 
taken from San Simeon. 
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ABOVE: The 60-foot-long dining room was taken from an Irish estate and re- 
assembled in Santa Monica. For parties of 50, the mahogany tables could be 
placed together; larger dinners were held in the ballroom or at the pool. 


Davies lived regularly at Ocean House until World War II, when Hearst 
thought it safer to move to San Simeon; in 1945 she sold the property for 
$600,000. Only the north guest building and the pool remain. BELOW: George 
IlI-style pieces furnish the breakfast room. Draperies are toile de Jouy. 


The main dining room, reception 
room and drawing room—baronial in 
style and each more than sixty feet 
long—all came from Burton Hall in 
Ireland. There was a ballroom from a 
circa 1750 Venetian palazzo and a tav- 
ern from an inn in Surrey dating from 
1560, which seated fifty and had a 
small dance floor, a bar and an ice 
cream fountain bar for the children 
who visited with their parents. The 
one-hundred-and-ten-foot-long swim- 
ming pool was lined with Italian 
marble; a Venetian-marble bridge 
spanned its width. Reflected in the 
pool were eighteen Grecian columns 
that extended across the back of the 
main house (“more columns than the 
Supreme Court Building in Washing- 
ton,” Chaplin quipped). 

The main house was intended for 
Davies and Hearst's private use and 
for entertaining their guests. The four 
other buildings were for Davies's fam- 
ily and the couple’s thirty-two full- 

continued on page 277 
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The Hollywood Hills residence designed by Lloyd Wright for Described as “expressionistically sensational” by an architec- 


Louis Samuel, business manager of leading 1920s silent-film tural historian, the four-level Samuel-Novarro house utilized 
star Ramon Novarro, was completed in 1928 and bought by the reinforced-concrete-block construction that Wright had 
Novarro shortly thereafter. ABOVE: Hammered-copper friezes developed with his father, Frank Lloyd Wright. OPPOSITE: 

and panels provide detailing to the fortresslike front elevation. Novarro looks down on the loggia from the breakfast terrace. | 


loyd Wright, the firstborn child of 
RA MQ N N O)VARRO Frank Lloyd Wright, practiced ar- ) 
chitecture in and around Los Angeles J 

A SCREEN IDOL'S LLOYD WRIGHT HOUSE from the twenties until his death in 


1978 at the age of eighty-eight. At his 


christening he had been given his fa- 
ARCHITECTURE BY LLOYD WRIGHT ther’s name, but, mercifully, “Frank” 


TEXT BY BRENDAN GILL ‘3 Pree 
and the usual pernicious “Junior 


were lopped off in childhood. Lloyd 
Wright began his career by serving as 
an apprentice in his father’s Oak Park 
studio, and then found employment 
with the celebrated Boston landscape 
architecture firm Olmsted and Olm- 
sted and in the office of the California 
architect Irving Gill. From the start, 
the younger Wright rivaled his fa- 
ther in the adventurousness of his 
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designs; at a time when many of his 
colleagues in Los Angeles were offer- 
ing their clients houses that imitated 
Spanish haciendas and half-timbered 
Tudor cottages, Wright's houses dared 
to mingle pre-Columbian and Art Dé- 
co motifs, creating an effect of exotic 
splendor within an unexpectedly cozy 
domestic compass. 

It was just such a house that Wright 
designed in the Hollywood Hills for 
Louis Samuel, business manager of 
Ramon Novarro, one of the leading 
movie stars of the twenties. The house 
was completed in 1928; three years 
later Samuel sold it to Novarro, who 
called upon Wright to make a number 
of changes in its design, including 
adding a music room. (Novarro had 
a pleasant singing voice and accom- 
panied himself on the guitar. In his 
first talkie, The Pagan, set in Tahiti, 
he crooned “The Pagan Love Song,” 
which became one of the most popular 
songs of the period.) Like many cre- 
ative people, Novarro was a restless 
consumer of houses. After he sold the 
Wright house in the forties, it survived 
several subsequent remodelings and 
so-called improvements, including the 
roofing over of its elegantly propor- 
tioned open-air swimming pool. It came 
at last, in 1989, into the possession of 
actress Diane Keaton, who, while cher- 
ishing Wright's initial intentions, has 
made the house intensely her own. 

In seeing photographs taken of the 
exterior of the house shortly after No- 
varro moved in, one is struck by the 
bleakness of the site: a narrow strip 
of concrete called Valley Oak Drive 
winds snakelike up a steep hillside 
covered with a tangle of brushwood 
and notably devoid of oaks. A couple 
of conventional Hollywood houses . 
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are perched on the naked crest of the | 
hill; a third house is under construc- 
tion. The Samuel-Novarro house has 
been fitted like an intricate, elongated i] 
toy into a sharp curve of the street; 
from a seemingly impenetrable, win- ) 
dowless base rises a smooth fortress 
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wall, whose parapets are capped with 
sheets of hammered greeny-blue cop- 
per in a pattern that to many observ- 


While the floor plan of Novarro’s house was complex and the rooms were small, 
subsequent renovations by various residents sought to preserve “Wright's poetic 
compression,” an observer wrote. The present owner, actress Diane Keaton, has said 
she was drawn to its “mazelike feeling.” ABOVE: The entrance hall is bathed in light. ers recalls American Indian arrowheads, 
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ABOVE: Novarro, whose studio once sent a valentine to every “I live by my imagination, my admirations and my sentiments,” 
female who ever wrote him a fan letter, sits in his living room. Novarro said. BELOW: The music room was an addition made 
The tubular aluminum furniture is by modernist designer War- by Wright to his original design at Novarro’s request. It was dec- 
ren McArthur; the sofa was a prototype and not mass-produced. orated in shades of red, with gold-lacquered tubular furniture. 


CLARENCE SINCLAIR BULL/CULVER PICTURES, INC 
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In 1930 an MGM talent scout drove Ray Milland to a site high 
above Sunset Boulevard. Pointing out Hollywood below, he 
told Milland, “It all belongs to Ramon Novarro. He is the reign- 
ing romantic star of the moment.” OPPOSITE: Novarro faces 
the dining room, with its Warren McArthur table and chairs. 


while to others it brings to mind Mayan 
temple reliefs or even, no less plausibly, 
the zigzag décor of Jazz Age nightclubs. 

The furnishings of the house dur- 
ing the Novarro regime embodied the 
chaste chic of the twenties: tubular 
steel chairs, glass-topped tables and 
geometrically patterned carpets. The 
walls of the dining room were hung 
with chromium-plated beads against 
a black background; the Venetian 
blinds at the windows were silver- 
colored on the inside, light green on 
the outside, and were suspended by 
bands of silver cloth. In the press re- 
leases of the day Novarro is invari- 
ably described as having been the 
designer of the house—Wright’s name 
is never mentioned. Novarro wasn't to 
blame for the misattribution; he used 
to complain that all movie publicity, 


however necessary the studios may 
have considered it to be, was bunk. 
Novarro was one of the most val- 
ued members of the Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer stable during the silent-movie 
era. Born Ramon Samaniegos in Duran- 
go, Mexico, in 1899, he was the eldest 
of thirteen children in a well-to-do 
family. (His mother claimed direct de- 
scent from an Aztec noble, his father 
from a conquistador.) Several of his 
siblings followed him to Los Ange- 
les; one became a dentist, another an 
architect, a third a chemist. College- 
bred and speaking several languages, 
Ramon was determined to become a 
movie star, which his parents regard- 
ed as an ambition unworthy of his 
social position and gifts. He gave up 
the name Samaniegos in favor of No- 
varro—one of the dozen or so family 





“The stars of my day enjoyed a certain privacy,” Novarro said. 
“We lived two lives: our film life, and our own private one.” 
ABOVE: In a guest bedroom, whose low-slung ceiling is char- 
acteristic of the entire house, a Mies van der Rohe round alu- 
minum table is at left; an Art Déco club chair rests beside it. 


names with which he had been bur- 
dened at birth—and launched his mov- 
ie career with bit parts as a dancer: 
In The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, 
directed by Rex Ingram and released 
in 1921, he can be briefly glimpsed 
dancing an impassioned tango. His 
first important role was in Ingram’s 
The Prisoner of Zenda, followed by a 
starring role in Scaramouche. 

Novarro was groomed to become 
a rival of the premier sex symbol of 
the day, Rudolph Valentino. He scored 
his biggest hit in 1926, in the silent 
version of Ben-Hur, and when Valen- 
tino suddenly fell ill and died, at the 
age of thirty-one, Novarro was his 
natural successor. Among dozens of 
other roles, he played an Arab sheik, 
a Spanish dragoon, an English mi- 
lord, a Chinese prince in disguise 
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Many of Wright's Pre-Columbian Revival and Art Déco Mo- BELOW: The arrowhead form, a motif used at times by both 
derne impulses were realized in the Samuel-Novarro house. Wrights in the detailing of their buildings, was etched into the 
ABOVE: Three floors are visible from the entrance: at the top, a copper frieze of the pool terrace, located off a guest bedroom. 
glazed studio that was later made into a master suite; below Green-stained cement bordered by green tile surrounds the 
that, the main living spaces; at street level, the music room. pool; the pierced wall—high for privacy—overlooks the street. 


and an Italian football player at Yale. 
Roles were devised for him that ex- 
hibited his torso, biceps and thighs, 
and a contemporary critic wrote of 
him that he was “almost too beauti- 
ful to be taken seriously.” Novarro 
may well have agreed with this judg- 
ment; what he took seriously were his 
financial affairs. At the height of his 
career he was earning ten thousand 
dollars a week, and he invested the 
money prudently. 

Novarro was more or less openly 
homosexual, which at the time pre- 
sented great difficulties for his studio. 
It was the case, after all, that his suc- 
cess depended upon his playing ro- 
mantic leads; his fan clubs consist- 
ed of uncounted millions of lovelorn 


continued on page 279 
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CLARENCE SINCLAIR BULL/TURNER ENTERTAINMENT CO./MGM COLLECTION/COURTESY ACADEMY OF MOTION PICTURE ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Novarro, who disdained studio publicity—‘the usual bunk,” he termed it—allowed himself to be photographed on the breakfast 
terrace studying lines for his 1932 film The Son-Daughter. He later said that the old Hollywood “was more leisurely . . . there was 
more security. When you arrived, you had arrived, and weren't frantic if a picture turned out not quite so good as its predecessor.” 
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CONSTANCE BENNETT 


THE HOLMBY HILLS RESIDENCE OF THE 
SOPHISTICATED STAR OF TOPPER 





ARCHITECTURE BY JAMES E. DOLENA INTERIOR DESIGN BY WILLIAM HAINES 
TEXT BY MICHAEL FRANK 
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Fo a time, Constance Bennett was 
a vivid presence in early Holly- 
wood, where she was captured both 
on celluloid—she made more than 
fifty movies in all—and by some of 
the town’s fastest-scribbling pens. A 
medium-size talent with an oversize 
personality, she had, George Cukor 
said, a “kind of romantic, Scott Fitz- 
gerald look about her. It was the look 
of the 1930s—or perhaps the 1930s 
looked like her.” More Zelda than 
Scott, Bennett was thin, blond and 
soigné in appearance and famously 
difficult by nature: “quixotic, turbu- 
lent, stubborn, and aggressive, a ver- 
itable carbon copy of Father,” her sis- 
ter Joan Bennett wrote in The Bennett 
Playbill, her 1970 book about her fami- 
ly. “She was like some silvery comet,” 
Joan added, “who streaked through 
life with daring speed.” 

Constance Bennett was born in 
1904 to a whole constellation of fast- 
moving comets. Her father, Richard 
Bennett, was a brilliant, high-tem- 
pered (and highly temperamental) 
stage actor; her mother, Adrienne 
Morrison, was an actor who want- 
ed her daughters to lead respectable 
lives, meaning in any profession other 
than her own. Naturally, all three be- 
came actors (Barbara was the middle 
child and had the smallest career); 
they were the fifth generation in their 
family to do so. 

An attempt was made to give Con- 
stance, the eldest, an education at var- 
ious New York schools, but the even- 
then refractory young girl moved 
rather quickly through them, as well 


The 1938 Holmby Hills estate of Constance 
Bennett, designed by architect James E.Do- 
lena in the popular French Normandy style, 
was “built to my mother’s specifications,” says 
her son, Peter Plant. ABOVE LEFT: The ad- 
jacent tennis court was the site of “great Sun- 
day afternoon tennis matches,” he recalls. 


Director George Cukor said that in the early 
1930s Bennett “was on the crest of the wave 
and supplied something an audience found 
glamorous.” OPPOSITE: The actress leans 
against a Louis XVI-style demilune cabinet 
before a Chinese-wallpaper screen. LEFT: 
Bennett descends the spiraling white stair, 
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life, and Mother often took in out-of-work friends as house- 
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guests,” Plant says. In the entrance hall/gallery—“the size of _ 


FRED R. DAPPRICH 


as boarding school in Switzerland 


and finishing school in France, be- 
fore ending up, in a kind of predesti- 


nation, making shorts in New York. 
She attended the Actors’ Equity ball in 


the fall of 1923 with her father, where 
she impressed Samuel Goldwyn, who 
invited her to make a screen test. Tick- 
ling the senior Bennett, and setting 
a precedent for some of her later 
strategy in Hollywood, Constance 
insisted that the producer pay her 
round-trip transportation in advance 


and negotiated her own contract. 
In Goldwyn’s Cytherea 
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(1924) she 
played a movie star modeled on Lil- 


; g an ordinary ing room,” observed a sce Neo 





lian Gish, inaugurating the fashion- 
able flapper role that she would re- 
peat several times in the silents of the 
mid-1920s. In 1925 Bennett married 
steamship and railroad heir Philip 
Plant, who, in a foreshadowing of the 
best movie that lay ahead of her, 
What Price Hollywood?, opposed his 
wife’s continuing in film. Bennett and 
Plant bounced around Europe, liv- 
ing the kind of high-style, extrava- 
gant life that would contribute to the 
Bennett legend when she began act- 
ingeagain at the end of the decade. 
“Too beautiful; too rich; too attractive 
to men; too highly paid; too gold-be- 
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spooned; too outspoken” were some 
of the adjectives applied to her by a 
fan magazine later on. 

Bennett returned to Hollywood 
sans Plant but accompanied, to the 
delight of the press, by Gloria Swan- 
son's estranged husband, the marquis 
de la Coudraye, who encouraged her 
in her career. This Thing Called Love 
(1929), her first talkie, was followed 
by a number of melodramatic soap 
operas. Cast as a (rather improbable, 
given her style and breeding) work- 
ing girl, Bennett would regularly de- 
scend into the demimonde and have 
to climb her way out of various tan- 








gles in order to fight for her child 
or her man. 

What Price Hollywood? (1932) is one 
Bennett movie that holds up remark- 
ably well today. Directed by George 
Cukor (who would remake the story 
as A Star Is Born with Judy Garland in 
1954), Bennett once again began as a 
working girl, who this time rose to be- 
come a famous actress. Four years later 
she did first-rate and highly popular 
work in Topper, in which she and Cary 
Grant play two free-spirited social- 
ites who, after they die in a car crash, 
come back as madcap ghosts. Fol- 
lowing a dip in her popularity, Ben- 
nett was bankable again, although, de- 
spite her success in Topper Takes a Trip 
(the 1939 sequel, made without Grant), 
the actress’s work in the forties was de- 
cidedly second-tier and second-rate. 

Why the decline? Bennett's son, Pe- 
ter Plant, says, “My mother was a very 
intelligent woman, but she was not al- 
ways very smart, particularly in busi- 
ness. She was a star from the glamour 
era, and she got used to insisting on 

continued on page 279 





FRED R. DAPPRICH 


LEFT: A large mirror with etched-mirror panels 
anchors the living room. ABOVE: In the sitting 
room, Bennett's collection of jade snuff bottles is dis- 
played within the Neoclassical fireplace surround. 
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It was “not standard practice” for reporters to be invited to the Bennett house, noted a vis- 
iting columnist, who went on to write that the residence was “justifiably considered in 
the best taste of any home in the picture colony.” BELOW: Haines installed Oriental sce- 
nic panels in the dining room; deep-rose draperies frame the venetian blinds. A saber-leg 
breakfast table and a pair of George III-style side chairs rest on the fringed white carpet. 
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FRED R. DAPPRICH/COURTESY PETER BENNETT PLANT 
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DOUGLAS 
FAIRBANKS, JR. 


REMEMBERING HOLLYWOOD'S 
GOLDEN ERA IN PACIFIC PALISADES 


TEXT BY BRENDAN GILL 


“Since it faced west and was perched above a canyon, we named it Westridge,” says 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., of the Pacific Palisades estate he and his wife, Mary Lee 
Hartford, bought in 1939. RIGHT: The “rambling Spanish mansion” was remod- 
eled by Wallace Neff. BELOW: Fairbanks, in about 1945, leans on a wood railing. 



































COURTESY DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, JR. 


| Dice Fairbanks, Jr., is a con- 
noisseur of houses, especially of 
big ones. During the course of a long 
lifetime—he is now eighty-four—Fair- 
banks has been accustomed to oc- 
cupying an assortment of enviably 
grand dwellings, both in this country 
and abroad. Among them was a sev- 
en-acre estate in Pacific Palisades, 
which he and his second wife, Mary 
Lee Hartford, purchased in 1939. 
From the top of a steep hillside, one 
looked out over a wooded canyon to a 
panoramic view of the coastline and, 
some five miles distant, the Pacific 
Ocean. Calling upon the services of 
the celebrated architect Wallace Neff, 
the Fairbankses transformed what 
was already a big house into a still 
bigger one. To its humdrum interior 
and to the neglected landscape that 
surrounded it they applied their par- 
ticular stamp of suavely unemphatic 
elegance—the same stamp they were 
later to apply to the Victorian man- 
sion and half-acre of garden in the 
heart of London that for many years 
served as their principal residence. 
Fairbanks was turning thirty when 
he and Mary Lee bought the Pacific 
alisades house. (A hardworking movie 
actor since his school days, he had just 
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finished starring in Gunga Din, with 
Cary Grant and Joan Fontaine.) Mary 
Lee had previously been married to 
the A & P heir, Huntington Hartford, 
and Fairbanks to Joan Crawford. The 
importance of possessing a place of 
his own had preoccupied Fairbanks 
from birth, or even, so he might play- 
fully argue, from before birth: After 
all, one of his ancestors had built 
the Fairbanks Homestead, in Dedham, 
Massachusetts, which dates back to 
1636 and is said to be the oldest in- 
habited frame house in America. 
Fairbanks cites a more immediate 
prenatal influence in respect to his 
desire to have a secure homeplace. In 


1909 a successful young stage actor, 
Douglas Fairbanks, was living with 
his first wife at the Algonquin Hotel 
in New York as the predicted moment 
for the arrival of their first and (as it 
turned out) only child drew near. Mrs. 
Fairbanks’s father, Daniel Sully, a so- 
cially prominent cotton broker, was 
upset to think that any grandchild of 
his would be obliged to come into the 
world under the roof of a humble the- 
atrical hotel. In order to avoid this im- 
minent social blunder, Sully rented 
quarters in the Apthorp, a fashion- 
able apartment building at Broadway 
and Seventy-ninth Street, and it was 
there that Douglas, Jr., was born. 


When they entertained, after dinner “everyone retired to the living room to watch 
prereleased movies, play parlor games or sing and play the piano,” Fairbanks recalls. 
BELOW: Sir Henry Raeburn’s Mr. Walker of Drumsheuch hangs above the mantel. 
Guanyin lamps complement the predominantly Georgian and Chippendale pieces. 





ABOVE: “I had a fine, big dressing room 
with large picture windows looking out 
over our valley below and onto the Pacific 
Ocean, about five miles away,” Fairbanks 
writes in his first memoir, The Salad Days. 


A few weeks later parents and in- 
fant were back at the cozy Algonquin, 
where Douglas, Jr., spent much of his 
early childhood. Fortunately, the re- 
assurance of a more traditional fam- 
ily setting was provided by Old Dan 
Sully, who saw to it that his grand- 
son passed his summers at Kenneth 
Ridge, a “cottage” of thirty or forty 
rooms that Sully had acquired in the 
exclusive seaside resort of Watch Hill, 
Rhode Island. Years later, with his 
parents divorced and with Douglas, 
Sr., by then a world-famous movie 
star married to Mary Pickford, young 
Douglas would occasionally be invit- 
ed to swim at Pickfair, the sumptuous 
Tudor-style mansion that had assumed 
the status of Hollywood's unofficial 
White House or, more accurately, its 
Buckingham Palace—visiting British 
royals were always particularly wel- 
come. At Pickfair Doug, Jr., was only 
one guest among many; to this day he 
speaks ruefully of never having been 
invited to spend the night there. 





COURTESY DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, JR. 
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The Pacific Palisades house had be- 
longed to Elissa Landi, Fairbanks’s 
leading lady in the 1936 movie The 
Amateur Gentleman. Landi having suf- 
fered financial reverses, the bank that 
held the mortgage on the property 
had been happy to sell it to the Fair- 
bankses for a mere twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. They called the house 
Westridge, partly because it faced 
west to the Pacific and partly because 
it recalled Kenneth Ridge, looking out 
over the “other” ocean at Watch Hill. 

The exterior of the house, designed 
in a conventional turn-of-the-century 
Spanish colonial style, was left more 
or less intact. A swimming pool was 


BELOW: Because the dressing room had an 
adjacent Turkish bath, it became known 
as the Cads Club. There, Fairbanks recalls, 
“you might find David Niven, Rex Harri- 
son, Robert Coote and the earl of Warwick.” 
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ABOVE: “My sanctuary was my paneled library, where I did my writing, and where 
one could find books on almost every subject,” he says. Among his collection were 
signed copies of the complete works of Churchill and J. M. Barrie’s Peter Pan. 
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COURTESY DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, JR 


ABOVE: “Most informal entertaining was done in the play- 
room/bar, named the Rose and Crown after an English pub,” 
Fairbanks says. RIGHT: “The trees, lawns and gardens were 
partially manicured, partially scrub,” the actor remembers. 


THE KOBAL COLLECTION 


built near the tennis court, a caretak- 
er’s cottage was turned into a guest 
cottage, and by a little stream that ran 
through the canyon below the house, 
the Fairbankses erected a pillared 
wooden folly of the sort that com- 
pletes the vista in so many British gar- 
dens. The interior of the house was 
also determinedly British in aspect. A 
gracefully winding staircase became 
the main feature of the entrance hall, 
and on the walls hung pen-and-ink 
drawings by Augustus John. 

The living room was Georgian, 
with a handsome eighteenth-century 
oil portrait of a certain well-fed Mr. 
Walker of Drumsheuch hanging above 
the pilastered fireplace mantel. A pair 
of full-size movie projectors were hid- 
den behind hinged tapestry panels in 
one wall. The dining room was fur- 
nished with a long oval-shaped Chip- 
pendale table and matching chairs, an 
ample mahogany wine cooler with 
brass lion’s-head handles, and a deb- 
onair portrait of Fairbanks. 

A paneled library held the hun- 
dreds of books that Mary Lee and 
Fairbanks had collected, along with 
sets of leather-bound volumes hand- 
ed down from Fairbanks’s grandfa- 
ther. One of the bookcases swung out 
to reveal a secret spiral staircase lead- 
ing up to the Fairbankses’ bedroom 
suite, which included two baths, two 
dressing rooms and a Turkish bath. 
An elaborate nursery was prepared 
for the baby that Mary Lee was then 
expecting—eventually there were to 
be three Fairbanks daughters. A bar 
and playroom in the basement of the 


continued on page 280 


































E 1933, when Darryl Zanuck be- ) 
gan his twenty-three-year reign as 

head of production at Twentieth Cen- 
tury (it was not to merge with Fox 
for a year), Shirley Temple was his 
prized “kidlet” star. One day her fath- 
er, George Temple, came to see him at ] 
the studio. “He hemmed and hawed,” | 
Zanuck recalled, and then Temple | 
confessed, “I’ve had some letters... 
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from women.” There was a long pause 
before he continued: “They make prop- 
ositions. They want me to father a 
child for them.” 

“Can you guarantee you'll give 
them a girl?” Zanuck asked. “Or even 
another Shirley?” 


Although film tycoon Darryl Zanuck (left, near 
his framed 1950 Time cover in his office at 20th 
Century-Fox) once said he “practically lived in the 
cutting room,” home was a three-story white clap- 
board beachfront house he built for his family in 
1937. The house—notable for its understatement 
—was located along Santa Monica’s “Gold Coast.” 
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DARRYL ZAN 


THE PRODUCER-DIRECTOR'S 
BEACH HOUSE BY WALLACE NEFF 


ARCHITECTURE BY WALLACE NEFF INTERIOR DESIGN BY CORNELIA CONGER BY ANNE EDWARDS 





COURTESY RICHARD AND LILI ZANUCK 


“Nope,” said Mr. Temple. 

“Then don’t be unfaithful to your 
wife,” Zanuck advised. 

This was not an unlikely scene to 
take place in the studio head’s office. 
Zanuck was omnipotent in the lives 
of many of his staff and players. To 
some he played a paternal role; to 
others he was the boss and not to be 
crossed for fear of abrupt joblessness 
or a prize property moving to some- 
one more in his good favor. He was 
surprisingly young to possess such 
power, still in his early thirties. He 
had made it the hard-knocks way, and 
he was no less tough on himself than 
on the people under his command. 

Zanuck had left his birthplace, Wa- 
hoo, Nebraska, just before his fif- 
teenth birthday to enlist in the army 
and had never returned, but he still 
spoke with a broad Nebraska twang, 
and on occasion a small stutter. Sit- 
ting down, he looked to be an ex- 
tremely fit man, taller than his medi- 





OPPOSITE AND ABOVE: Zanuck reads at a table on the brick walkway of his en- 
trance courtyard, which was filled in with sand for badminton playing. Architect 
Wallace Neff typically combined forms that “delicately suggested the past,” noted 
an architectural historian: The second-level open gallery shows a Spanish colonial in- 
fluence; the fanlighted front door and the wood shutters share Federal-style roots. 


um height, wiry, athletic and bronzed 
from the sun. When he bounced to his 
feet or strode at a fast clip down the 
corridors of the studio (with a convoy 
of assistants usually rushing to keep 
step with him), he shrunk in size. This 
loss in stature, however, was made up 
by the sheer energy the man radiated. 

He was self-made. During the First 
World War, while serving in France, 
he had written for Stars and Stripes. 
After that he sold shirts, newspaper 
subscriptions and billboard advertise- 
ments. In 1923, at the age of twenty- 
one, he was hired by Warner Bros. as 
a staff writer and was later assigned to 
the Rin Tin Tin films. Two years later 
he became the studio’s head of pro- 
duction and his salary jumped from 


$250 to $5,000 a week when he made 
the watershed movie with sound, The 
Jazz Singer. He left Warner Bros. in 1933 
to form Twentieth Century Films with 
Joseph M. Schenck, then head of Unit- 
ed Artists. Not many men besides Zan- 
uck would have been able to found a 
new company in such a bad year. How- 
ever, with Wallace Beery borrowed 
from MGM for the first major film, he 
was Off to a good start. Autocratic and 
a powerhouse, he worked eighteen 
hours a day. Few decisions were made 
without his approval, and it is said that 
he saw every foot of film that was shot. 

To look at him in his enormous 
green-walled office with telephones 
to match, on his desk (a duplicate 
of George Washington’s presidential 





desk) silver-framed photographs of 
his beautiful wife, the former silent- 
screen star Virginia Fox, and their 
daughters, Darrylin and Susan, one 
would have thought the man had ev- 
erything. It wasn’t until his son, Rich- 
ard Darryl Zanuck, was born in 1934, 
however, that he would have agreed. 

At that time the Zanucks were 
renting a beachfront house in Santa 
Monica, the fashionable seaside town 
where Hollywood movie moguls and 
celebrities like Jack Warner, Samuel 
Goldwyn, Marion Davies, Louis B. 
Mayer, Mae West, and Irving Thalberg : 
and Norma Shearer built elaborate | 
homes. Now that Zanuck had a son, 
he felt his family was complete and 
that he should put down roots. He 
bought a parcel of land next to the 
house he was renting in Santa Moni- 
ca: It taced the sea, the address was 
smart, and it was an easy drive to his 
Westwood studio. 

The three-story white clapboard 


Working with interior decorator Cornelia Conger, Virginia Zanuck “chose from a house with blue shutters that the 
virtual storehouse” of 18th-century antiques that she and Darryl had acquired on a Zanucks commissioned architect Wal- 
trip to England, wrote scenic designer Walter Scott. ABOVE: Part of Virginia’s collection 
of Staffordshire dogs and old English china is displayed above the living room hearth. 
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lace Neff to design was completed in 
1937. What made the house unique 
was its total lack of theatricality or 


BELOW: On Sunday evenings, when the couple had returned from their house overkill, qualities that marked other 


in Palm Springs, Darryl Zanuck would screen a film for the family in the living celebrity villas on the “Gold Coast.” In 
room. Chintz draperies frame the alcove where a projection booth is concealed. the living room, there was the de ri- 


COURTESY WALLY NEFF 


COURTESY RICHARD AND LIL! ZANUCK 


gueur concealed projection booth and 
hidden screen. Otherwise, the house 
was built for the comfort of the Zan- 
uck family and not for comparison 
with their neighbors’ leviathan man- 
sions, although, like these houses, 
the thirty-room residence was sited 
so that it abutted the highway at the 
rear, with its front facade looking out 
to the sea. 

Virginia Zanuck, a stylish, self-dis- 
ciplined woman, supervised the inte- 
rior decoration with the nimble and 
creative assistance of Cornelia Conger, 
a well-known designer who had dec- 
orated the homes of numerous stars. 
The pine walls in the downstairs re- 
ception rooms were finished satin 
smooth in pale beige shading to white. 
There were deep, comfortable sofas, 
Chinese Chippendale and old English 
furniture, and in front of the raised 
fireplace, an antique Russian needle- 
point rug in vivid blues and red against 
a black background. 

The children occupied a second- 
story wing of the house, with their 
three bedrooms opening onto a large 
playroom; their parents’ suite of rooms 
faced the ocean on the same floor. 

continued on page 280 





“It has the feeling of a magnificent town residence, while offering all of the... 
advantages of a beach house,” film producer Richard Zanuck has said of his child- 
hood home. ABOVE: Pine paneling and a pale blue ceiling provide a muted back- 
drop for paintings and a Provencal table and Windsor armchairs in the dining room. 


Zanuck’s career obsession—a producer called him a “single purpose machine” —ex- 
acted a toll on his personal life: “Weeks would go by where I would never see him, 
even though we lived in the same house,” Richard Zanuck said. BELOW: In one 
of the bedrooms, a Regency-style chair is near a window that opens to the Pacific. 


COURTESY RICHARD AND LILI ZANUCK 
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| n 1932 a potential suitor asked Gin- 
ger Rogers, “Incidentally, where do 
you live—Beverly Hills?” 

“No, not as yet,” the fledgling ac- 
tress replied. “I’m at the Garden 
of Allah.” 

Implicit in this exchange are a hand- 
ful of customs of, and assumptions 
about, many a young talent in old 
Hollywood. The Garden of Allah, of 
course, was the Spanish-style bunga- 
low court on Sunset Boulevard that 
had opened in 1927 and served as 
apartment for some and hotel for oth- 
ers among a group of famous (and, 
given their behavior, at times notori- 
ous) actors, directors and writers, in- 
cluding Clark Gable, Carole Lombard, 
Dashiell Hammett, Dorothy Parker 
and F Scott Fitzgerald (though not Wil- 
liam Faulkner—he could never afford 
the rent). For Rogers, who was new to 
Hollywood in 1932, the Garden of Al- 
lah was “a lovely and tranquil place” 
where she and her mother, Lela Rog- 
ers, set up housekeeping in a two-bed- 
room bungalow. “A bit cramped, our 
quarters gave us the needed feeling 
of home,” Rogers recalls in her 1991 
autobiography, Ginger: My Story. “The 
Garden... provided a happy ambi- 
ence. I swam every day and met quite 
a few of our neighbors at poolside.” 

While a writer might work (or drink) 
his way through several screenplays 
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LEFT: “The whole house was mine to do as I 
pleased,” says Ginger Rogers of the 1937 
Beverly Hills residence she built with her 
mother after her separation from Lew Ayres. 


“The view encompassed all of Beverly Hills 
and the entire coast down to Long Beach,” 
she says. “On a clear day you could see Cat- 
alina.” BELOW: Rogers takes in the scen- 
ery beyond the pool area in the mid-1940s. 
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at the Garden of Allah, no young ac- 
tor or actress on the rise would re- 
main in such modest quarters for long, 
as Rogers's gentleman friend under- 
stood. A substantial house in Beverly 
Hills—or as close to it as one could 
get—stood at the apex of the trajecto- 
ry as inevitably as a name embla- 
zoned on a marquee. After she made 
Gold Diggers of 1933, which was the 
actress's tenth movie in Hollywood 
and her fifteenth altogether, she and 
her mother and a young cousin 
moved on to a three-bedroom house 


on Dundee Drive. The following year, 
after her marriage to actor Lew Ayres, 
Rogers moved into “a lovely gray 
stone building with a garden and 
pool in back” on Roxbury Drive, but 
the house, like the marriage, was to 
last for only a brief period. In 1937, 
separated and without a permanent 
residence, Rogers decided to build 
her own house in Coldwater Canyon, 
on a high lot in Beverly Hills. 

Ginger Rogers had arrived both do- 
mestically and professionally; logical- 
ly enough, the two often went hand 


in hand. In 1937 she starred in Shall 
We Dance with Fred Astaire, the sev- 
enth and arguably the finest of the 
ten musicals they made together. The 
story of their partnership is legen- 
dary: A passing acquaintance in New 
York, where Astaire helped polish some 
of the dances in the stage production 
of Girl Crazy in 1930, was followed by 
their first featured appearance to- 
gether, in Flying Down to Rio (1933). 
With The Gay Divorcee (1934), Astaire 
and Rogers began to light up the whole 
of the Depression-shadowed thirties 


GINGER ROGERS 


: eROLLING BACK THE RUGS IN COLDWATER CANYON 


TEXT BY MICHAEL FRANK 





“The barbecue area was off the living room in the space beyond the two columns, and it was a wonderful place for out- 


door parties,” Rogers recalls. “ 


I could seat about twenty people there, overlooking the rolling lawn. Once Richard 


Burton and his wife at the time, Sybil, came up for dinner, and afterward they entertained us with Welsh folk songs.” 
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with their glowing, buoyant musicals. 
Supplied with music and lyrics by Ir- 
ving Berlin, George and Ira Gershwin, 
Jerome Kern and Dorothy Fields, the 
pair played out different variations 
on the same simple theme: Elegant, 
slightly ethereal, slightly goofy Astaire 
wooed wry, solid, sensible Rogers. 
The stories, with all their mix-ups and 
misunderstandings, are usually flimsy 
excuses for displaying what is truly 
original about the movies: the wit and 
feeling of the song; the inventiveness 
of the dance, through which Astaire 
and Rogers express and consummate 
their love; and the pair’s often unbri- 
dled joy. “It’s really about how much 
you give the numbers,” Ginger Rogers 
says today. To viewers now as much 
as then, Astaire and Rogers seem to 
be giving their all. 

Although they may be the high- 


“My fondest memory of the house is that I 
had a part in putting it together,” says 
Rogers. LEFT: A card table and Windsor 
captain’s chairs were nestled before the 
shuttered bay window in the living room. 


BELOW: For the playroom, she commissioned a fanciful mural of Los BELOW: “After tennis parties everyone would mix their own choco- 
Angeles, Painting the Town Red by Maurice Zuberano, an assistant set late sodas at the fountain in the playroom,” says Rogers. “Sometimes 
decorator at RKO. The wall at right concealed a projection booth. we'd roll back the rugs and dance on the polished flagstone floors.” 
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light, the musicals were far from the 
whole of Ginger Rogers's career. By 
the time she teamed up with Astaire, 
Rogers had pivoted into show busi- 
ness by winning a Charleston dance 
contest as a young girl in Texas, devel- 
oped and toured with her own teen- 
age vaudeville act, made movie shorts 
and stage appearances in New York 
and appeared in more than a dozen 
(mostly B) pictures in Hollywood. “My 
grown-upness, professionally speak- 
ing, started long before Astaire came 
into my life,” Rogers says of her ap- 
prenticeship. “I held his hand while 
he learned the movie business.” 

It was her work with Astaire, how- 
ever, that finally made Rogers a star, 
and it is axiomatic in old Hollywood 
that once a star has shone in one 
genre she wants to cast her light in all 
the others. “I just couldn’t stand be- 
ing typed or pigeonholed as only a 
singing and dancing girl. I wanted to 
extend my range”: The lament runs 
through Rogers’s memoir as it did 
through her career. Since Rogers was 
consistently autonomous on-screen 
and off (she moved frequently from 
studio to studio and went freelance 
before it was fashionable), the lament 
turned into angling and the angling 
into seventy-three roles in all. 

Rogers landed one of the best of 
her nonmusical roles in 1937, when 
she played an acute, wisecracking ac- 
tress opposite Katharine Hepburn’s 
icily sincere one in the adaptation of 
George S. Kaufman and Edna Ferber’s 
Stage Door. Later on, in Bachelor Moth- 
er (1939), she would be the working- 
girl heroine par excellence, selling toy 
ducks in a department store, tending 
to a foundling child and charming her 
boss’s son, David Niven, without ever 
losing her cool or her way. She jug- 
gled three suitors in Tom, Dick, and 
Harry (1941) and was torn between 
two, more melodramatically, in Kitty 
Foyle (1940), the movie for which she 
won her Academy Award. It is a mea- 
sure of Rogers's skill that she can give 
a convincing reading to a line like 
“Nobody owes a thing to Kitty Foyle— 
except Kitty Foyle.” Independence, 

continued on page 283 








ABOVE: “Among the few things I still have from the house are the Czechoslo- 
vakian chandelier that hung in the dining room and the artwork, which was given 
to me by various and sundry folk who knew I loved French painting,” she says. 


ABOVE: One bedroom, with a tassled 
canopy, was designed for Rogers's mother. 
RIGHT: Rogers's bedroom featured a curved 
canopy and a quilted coverlet. “I wanted some- 
thing pretty but not too fancy,” she recalls. 
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Al HOME WITH ALAN 


LADD 


A HOLMBY HILLS HOUSE BUILT BY THE STAR OF SHANE 


n late 1941 an actor who had been 

kicking around Hollywood for ten 
years showed up on the Paramount 
lot to play an unsympathetic part for 
which he would receive fourth bill- 
ing. It seemed an inauspicious op- 
portunity for career advancement: 
The role was that of a coldhearted hit 
man in This Gun for Hire; and in a 
medium that favored men who were 
tall, dark and handsome, this twenty- 
eight-year-old was short, fair and 
downright pretty. But even before the 
film was released, there was a buzz 
around town about the performer, 
Alan Ladd. Within the year he had 
four pictures in release and was being 
billed above the title; within a de- 





cade he had become the most popular 
movie star in the world. 

Alan Ladd introduced more than 
a new look to the screen; it was a 
new mystique, a different standard by 
which the public measured sex ap- 
peal. Despite his diminutive stature, 
he had a strong athletic build. His 
voice was deep and resonant, cured 
by too many cigarettes and too much 
whiskey. Overtly tough but covertly 
sensitive, he exuded mystery—some- 
one with an unknown past. 

In fact, Ladd’s own childhood was 
as shadowy as any of the roles he 
played, full of skeletons: poverty, 
alcoholism, suicide. Because of his 
height, he felt like a misfit at North 


TEXT BY A. SCOTT BERG 


Alan Ladd, known for his roles as a paid 
killer in This Gun for Hire (1942), Jay Gatsby 
in The Great Gatsby (1949) and the gunfighter 
in Shane (1953), lived in a Holmby Hills 
house that was mainly of his own design. 
ABOVE: Ladd stands in the living room in 
about 1949 before portraits of his children. 


“It seems to me that as long as my pictures 
go into theaters and we ask people to pay to 
see what I do on the screen, I should not ob- 
ject if customers want #6 know what kind 
of man I am, how I live,” said Ladd. OP- 
POSITE: The actor relaxes in the playroom. 
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Hollywood High School—until he 
proved to be an outstanding swim- 
mer and diver. His self-esteem grew 
when he also made a name for him- 
self in drama class. 

After high school Ladd drifted onto 
studio lots, where he picked up odd 
jobs; occasionally he found work act- 
ing on radio. Good fortune came his 
way in 1939, when he signed with 
an agent named Sue Carol. A former 
starlet and singer, she was one of the 
few businesswomen in the predomi- 
nantly male domain. She had been in- 
terested in Ladd before she had ever 
seen him, having heard him play two 
roles on a radio program, and expect- 
ed a middle-aged man to walk in for 
his appointment. When she got one 
look at the handsome youth, she de- 
cided, “He was for me.” 

She became Alan Ladd’s greatest 
champion: an aggressive agent, his 
business partner...and his wife, 
thus forming one of the strongest and 
most unusual alliances in Hollywood. 

Paramount signed Ladd to a long- 
term contract, and within the next 


COURTESY ACADEMY OF MOTION PICTURE ARTS AND SCIENCES 





ABOVE: Ladd sits at his desk in the playroom, which was his office as well as 
a projection room. A large screen concealed in a ceiling recess came down 
whenever Ladd and his wife, Sue Carol, showed movies for family and guests. 





ABOVE: Ladd configured the house in the shape of an H, ‘Alan was so excited about the house,” said Virginia Mayo, 
and the dining room was set in the horizontal wing. Carol his costar in The Iron Mistress (1952). “He couldn't stop talk- 
decorated the house and brought country French-style ing about it.” BELOW: Shelves in the master bedroom hold 
pieces from their former residence to furnish the room. Dresden figures Ladd bought on a publicity tour in Chicago. 
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decade he became the biggest star on 
its lot. Most of his twenty-six movies 
over the next ten years were routine 
products; good picture or bad, his 
name practically guaranteed success. 
To fight the dangers of overexposure, 
Paramount varied the types of films 
in which he appeared—rotating ad- 
venture stories with westerns, love 
stories, mysteries and his patented 
gangster roles. But few of the pictures 
had distinguished scripts or directors. 

Ladd was at his best when he 
portrayed loners—opposite Veronica 
Lake in The Blue Dahlia (1946), in an 
often overlooked version of The Great 
Gatsby (1949) and as the mysterious 
gunslinger in Shane. When he rides 
off at the end of this 1953 western, 
the young boy who has come to idol- 
ize him cries, “Shane—come back, 
Shane!” as tears stream down his face. 
It was Ladd’s most successful film. 

In late 1949, just as The Great Gatsby 
was being released, Alan Ladd moved 
into his own dream house, which sat 
on several acres in Holmby Hills. The 
one-story house was largely of his own 
design; Sue Carol was responsible for 
every detail of its décor. Created as a 
family home, it appeared in hundreds 
of fan-magazine layouts. 

At the center of the horizontal rung 


of the H-shaped house was an en- 
trance hall that opened onto a garden 
room; it overlooked the backyard, be- 
yond which lay a pool long enough 
for laps and deep enough for diving. 
To one side was a simple dining room; 
to the other was the more formal liv- 
ing room, which was photographed 
more than used. Above the fireplace 
were portraits of Ladd’s four children. 

The right-hand wing of the house 
contained four large bedrooms, with 
the master bedroom in the back, clos- 
est to the pool. Ladd delighted in tak- 
ing visitors to his closets, showing off 
all his suits and silk shirts—not to im- 
press his guests so much as himself. 

The left wing was made up of the 
garage, the kitchen and the corner 
of the house that meant the most to 
Ladd—a playroom, which also served 
as his office and projection room. This 
slightly countrified den had wood 
floors, dark brown sofas around a 
fireplace, an L-shaped desk at which 
the star assiduously answered his fan 
mail, and a recessed screen that de- 
scended from the ceiling. Scattered 
throughout the house were pictures 
by Utrillo, Chagall and Matisse— 
paintings the Ladds began buying for 
their children for seldom more than a 
few thousand dollars each. 


After Shane, Ladd’s career declined. 
There were some memorable perfor- 
mances—opposite Sophia Loren in 
Boy on a Dolphin (1957), alongside his 
son David in The Proud Rebel (1958) 
and in his first supporting role in The 
Carpetbaggers (1964). But middle age 
and alcohol got the best of him; and 
with his looks went his confidence 
and ultimately any passion for liv- 
ing. On January 29, 1964—before The 
Carpetbaggers had been released— 
Alan Ladd was found dead, at the age 
of fifty, from an overdose of seda- 
tives and alcohol. 

Years later, while going through 
the L-shaped desk, David Ladd came 
across a scrapbook his father had kept 
in his youth, filled with newspaper 
accounts of his swimming and diving 
successes, ribbons from meets and, 
perhaps most touching of all, a photo- 
graph of one of his childhood idols, 
Buster Crabbe, another swimmer who 
would later make a bigger name for 
himself in the movies. 














Ladd was one of Hollywood's biggest stars 
when the house was completed in the late 
1940s, and movie magazines flocked to 
photograph it. BELOW: A champion swim- 
mer at North Hollywood High, he made 
sure the pool was designed to be used. 
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IDA LUPINO : 


THE FIERY ACTRESS’ TAS@e 


IN BRENTWOOD FOR THE ENGLISH Sia6Re 
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English-born Ida Lupino began her career acting in 1933's Her First Affaire and later 
went on to direct and produce. LEFT: She and her first husband, Louis Hayward, 
stand before their Brentwood house in 1940. ABOVE: They relax in the living room. 


hree hundred years ago a Ne- 

apolitan family of acrobats, singers 
and dancers immigrated to England 
and settled in the East End of London. 
Their name was Lupino, and they 
founded a theatrical line that con- 
tinued into the twentieth century, 
during which ten members of the 
family have been active on the Lon- 
don stage. Stanley Lupino and his 
wife, Connie Emerald, became musi- 
cal comedy stars in the twenties, and 
Stanley's cousin was a popular cock- 
ney comedian who took the name of 
Lupino Lane. He worked in Holly- 


wood for several years, making two- 
reel silent comedies and appearing in 
Ernst Lubitsch’s first musical, The Love 
Parade (1929). 

Ida Lupino, the daughter of Stanley 
and Connie, was born in 1918. After 
writing and staging a play at her first 
boarding school, she managed to en- 
roll at the Royal Academy of Dramat- 
ic Art, London's most important drama 
school, by passing for fifteen (the min- 
imum age for students) when she was 
only thirteen. A year later Connie 
Emerald auditioned for a British movie 
to be directed by Hollywood veteran 


WARNER BROS 


Allan Dwan, and as her daughter was 
eager to visit a studio, she brought Ida 
along. Connie looked young for her 
age, but not young enough for the 
part—unlike Ida, who was evidently 
growing up fast, for Dwan saw in her 
exactly what he wanted, a “provoca- 
tive” eighteen-year-old girl. 

In Her First Affaire (1933), as Ida re- 
membered with relish later, she played 
“a real little slut.” With her brown 
hair bleached blond, she was publi- 
cized as “the English Jean Harlow” 
and appeared in five more movies 
that same year. In the last of them, / 
Lived With You, she played the mistress 
of a Russian prince, and landed a con- 
tract with Paramount. Accompanied 
by her mother, Ida arrived in Holly- 
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ABOVE: Ida Lupino sits in her den, which she decorated like an English tav- 
ern, with a brick fireplace and knotty-pine-paneled walls. On the mantel is a col- 
lection of tankards. BELOW: Lupino and Hayward play cards in the game room. 
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ABOVE: Lupino also designed her dining 
room to resemble an English tavern. The 
oak table was joined by long cushioned 
benches, which she used instead of chairs. 


Lupino’s first critically acclaimed role in a 
Hollywood film was in The Light That Failed 
(1940). BELOW: The master bedroom had a 
bay window that looked out to the canyon. 
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wood shortly before her sixteenth birth- 
day and made an unsuccessful test for 
Alice in Wonderland (1934). She knew she 
was wrong for the part and felt that she 
gave “a very poor imitation of Mae 
West . . . | couldn’t feel Alice, because I 
had never really been Alice’s age.” 

Although too old and too knowing 
for Alice, Ida looked beguiling in a 
swimsuit, and Paramount cast her in- 
stead as a beauty contest winner in 
Search for Beauty (1934). Then she was 
trapped for several years as “the lit- 
tle round-faced blonde” in a series of 
musicals, dancing on top of tables and 
being serenaded by Bing Crosby. The 
turning point came with The Light 
That Failed (1940). Wearing a dark wig 
and a tawdry Edwardian costume, 
Ida played another cockney slut, and 
inspired a producer at Warner Bros. 
to cast her in They Drive by Night 
(1940). With her hair restored to its 
natural color, she was finally reward- 
ed with “the grand dramatic stuff,” 
the role of a trucking magnate’s wife 
who murders her husband and goes 
spectacularly insane in court. 

To this remake of a 1935 Bette 
Davis movie Ida brought her own 
kind of nervous intensity. Less nakedly 
aggressive than Davis, she had a hint 
of melancholy in her eyes. During the 
forties she often portrayed hard char- 
acters—a gangster’s moll in High Sier- 
ra (1941) and a drivingly ambitious 
“stage sister” in The Hard Way (1943)— 
but managed to imply that life had 
hardened them. Layers of bitterness 
and defiance never completely dis- 
guised their vulnerability. 

Perhaps not coincidentally, Ida 
combined a powerful talent with a 
curious lack of self-esteem. At the age 
of twenty-three she transformed her- 
self into a lonely, spinsterish house- 
keeper in her late forties for Ladies in 
Retirement (1941), but not even this ex- 
traordinary performance convinced 
Ida that she was anything more than 
“a poor man’s Bette Davis.” Always in- 
sisting that she hated to watch her- 
self on the screen, she even walked 
out of the preview of The Hard Way, 
which won her the New York Film 


continued on page 282 
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In 1939 leading man Tyrone Power, star of 
Lloyds of London (1937) and Alexander's Ragtime 
Band (1938), married Annabella, France's most 
celebrated young actress of the 1930s. The cou- 
ple then moved into a Brentwood mansion. 
LEFT: A postcard shows the Georgian-style 
house originally built for diva Grace Moore 
and designed by noted architect Paul Williams. 


When the Powers saw the residence, it was 
love at first sight. “Every window was a French 
window. We were in and out . . . on the bal- 
cony, on the terrace,” recalled Annabella. BE- 
LOW: The couple unwind in the living room. 


TYRONE POWER 


THE RAZOR'S EDGE STAR AT HIS BRENTWOOD MANSION 
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One of the last rooms to be furnished was the living room. Power surprised 
Annabella by having interior designer John F. Luccareni completely transform 
the space one night as the couple were sleeping. ABOVE: Tyrone Power at the piano. 


e was the third in the line of 

Power to bear the name Tyrone. 
His great-grandfather, the leading 
Irish comedian of the early nine- 
teenth century, had been christened 
Tyrone for the county of his birth; 
his father, a_turn-of-the-century 
Broadway matinee idol who acted 
alongside the likes of Beerbohm Tree, 
Sir Henry Irving and Mrs. Fiske, was 
the second Power to be called Tyrone. 
This third Tyrone, for a wonder, was 
able to wrest his fettered individual- 
ity from the agonizingly firm grip of 
these ancestors. Empowered by his il- 
_ lustrious histrionic heritage, he went 


on to hold the name high in the world 
as he throbbed and thudded and 
swashed and buckled across the 
screen from the late thirties to the 
late fifties in vehicle after robust 
historical vehicle. 

A gallant and even chivalric figure 
in cinema, Tyrone Power is today re- 
membered mostly for his marvelous 
looks. The family lineaments reached 
romantic perfection in that youthful 
face of his. The hair was black, waved 
back; the eyes deep, dark and serious, 
framed by lashes so long they were 
said to cast shadows on his cheeks; 
the jawline clean, teeth flashing— 
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the whole fired by a blithe and im- 
petuous personality. Not for noth- 
ing did the fan magazines pronounce 
him “scrumptious.” 

Tyrone Power made his presence 
felt on a stage before he was even 
born—his mother had been playing 
Shakespeare until within two months 
of his birth in 1914. He made a full- 
bodied debut at the age of seven ina 
California mission play staged by his 
parents and was lauded in the Los An- 
geles Times as “the miniature hit.” He 
spent the next several years in school, 
naturally taking an active part in dra- 
matics. In 1931 he graduated and, in 
filial allegiance, joined his father in a 
Shakespearean repertory company in 
Chicago. His first role was that of an 
elderly friend of the doge, played by 
his father, in The Merchant of Venice; at 
one performance he was nearly killed 
when a dagger slipped from the grasp 
of the actor playing Shylock during 
some heavy gesticulating and went 
whizzing by his head, grazing his 
cheek, before burying itself to the hilt 
in the scenery. At the end of the year 
he accompanied his father to Holly- 
wood, where the latter collapsed after 
a day’s shooting of The Miracle Man 
and died in his son’s arms, his famous 
booming voice having been heard 
only once in talkies, in The Big Trail of 
the year before. Reeling from the un- 
balancing suddenness of this loss, 
young Tyrone doubled his resolve 
to be not only an actor but a good 
actor—his father and great-grand- 
father’s rightful heir (years later, ren- 
dering, as it were, a final service, he 
would cause his cement slab at Grau- 
man’s Chinese Theatre to read: “Fol- 
lowing My Father’s Footsteps”). 

He decided to stay on in Holly- 
wood, but he just didn’t click—he 
was turned down by agents and cast- 
ing directors with bleak regularity. In 
frustration he headed to Chicago, 
where he found only small stage jobs, 
radio work that ranged from reading 
the Sunday funnies on the air to ap- 
pearing on the Sears-Roebuck reli- 
gious hour, and a gig as a low and 
sorry barker at the Chicago Exposi- 
tion in 1933, shilling for its skimpy 
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ABOVE: Tyrone Power, seated in the library, 
came from a theatrical family and made his 
Broadway debut in 1935's Romeo and Juliet. 
He often returned to the stage between films. 
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The Powers lived across the street from Gary 
Cooper and enjoyed inviting their many actor 
friends over for their Sunday “salon.” BELOW: 
They arrange flowers in the dining room. 
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“Glimpse of Hollywood” exhibit. He 
finally summoned the courage to storm 
New York and eventually captured the 
part of Benvolio in Katharine Cornell's 
1935 Broadway revival of Romeo and 
Juliet (Maurice Evans was Romeo and 
Ralph Richardson, Mercutio). The fol- 
lowing year he won a role in Cornell's 
production of St. Joan (twenty years 
later, he would have the satisfaction 
of starring with her in Christopher 
Fry’s The Dark Is Light Enough). His 
dashing presence in St. Joan trapped 
the brief attention of a 20th Century- 
Fox scout, who had him screen-test- 
ed. In no time Tyrone Power was jubi- 





lantly signing a seven-year contract. 

He made so much of his micro- 
scopic spot in Girls’ Dormitory (1936) 
that letters poured into the studio de- 
manding to know who he was (his 
name barely appeared in the credits) 
and to see more of his comely face. 
After the same year’s Ladies in Love, 
where he had a featured role as Loret- 
ta Young’s romantic interest, the fan 
mail had to be carted in on trucks. 
Fox, banking on his beauty, hustled 
him into four films in 1937—there 
wasn’t even time for the studio press 
agents to fake a romance for him. In 
Café Metropole, opposite Loretta Young 
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ABOVE: The couple’s three-acre estate and 
pool became a gathering spot for film stars. 
Visitors included Gene Tierney, Cesar Romero 
and Don Ameche, best man at their wedding. 


LEFT: Annabella’s bedroom was appropri- 
ately done in a French provincial style with 
floral fabrics. Many of the antiques in the 
house were gifts sent by her parents in France. 


again, he played a playboy posing as 
a prince; in Thin Ice, opposite the skat- 
ing star Sonja Henie, he played a 
prince posing as a playboy. (Power be- 
came Henie’s lover in real life—the 
fan magazines had him doing intem- 
perate things like driving her home 
and standing longingly under her 

window tossing gravel on the pane.) 
It was the 1937 period piece Lloyds 
of London that assured Tyrone Power's 
magnetizing stardom. The evening of 
the Hollywood premiere, as he strode 
up the spotlit lane into the theater, his 
anxious mother on his arm, photogra- 
phers had let their cameras dangle 
listlessly; two hours later, the audi- 
ence having risen in its seats to cheer 
the birth of a new star, he had to fight 
his way to his car through a bonfire of 
blazing flashbulbs. In 1938 alone, he 
would play a hero of the Chicago fire 
(In Old Chicago), a champion of a 
queen of France (Marie Antoinette), a 
jazz-band leader (Alexander’s Ragtime 
Band) and Ferdinand de Lesseps, who 
built the grandest of grand canals 
(Suez). In 1939 he was an Indian prince 
continued on page 284 





ERROL FLYNN 


A SWASHBUCKLING LIFE AT MULHOLLAND HOUSE 


was a pirate in another life,” Errol 

Flynn told his friend Ida Lupino. 
Dying, he believed, was “only dying 
on this earth,” but on this earth he 
lived like a pirate, and the booty he 
pursued was high and hard living. 
The son of an Australian marine biol- 
ogist, he gave up his first job, with 
a shipping company, to join an expe- 
dition searching for gold in New 
Guinea. When he didn’t find any, 
Flynn improvised an exotic life over 
the next few years, hunting rare trop- 
ical birds for collectors, joining a ring 
of jewel smugglers and being taken to 
Tahiti by a producer who engaged 
him to play Fletcher Christian in a 
low-budget Australian movie, In the 
Wake of the Bounty. 

One of the few people who saw the 
movie was a talent scout for Warner 
Bros. in England. Flynn’s startlingly 
good looks and physical grace earned 
him a contract there, and at the end 
of 1934, after he’d played a small role 
in Murder at Monte Carlo, the studio 
brought him to Hollywood. Two more 
small parts in second features fol- 
lowed, while Jack Warner was un- 
successfully trying to interest Leslie 
Howard, Ronald Colman, Fredric 
March and Clark Gable in playing 
Captain Blood, after his first choice, 
Robert Donat, fell ill. Several able- 
bodied actors under contract to the 
studio made tests before Flynn was 
finally cast. Equally wide of the mark 
in his first choice of an actress to play 
the heroine, Warner offered Marion 


TEXT BY GAVIN LAMBERT 


Davies the part, which William Ran- 
dolph Hearst considered not good 
enough for her. But if the screen part- 
nership of Errol Flynn and Olivia de 
Havilland was established by coinci- 
dence, it seems more than coinci- 
dence that Flynn became one of the 
most popular stars in the world by 
playing a pirate. 

In the best of his films over the 
next few years, The Adventures of 
Robin Hood (1938) and The Sea Hawk 
(1940), Flynn perfected his image of 
the beguilingly casual swashbuckler, 
a touch of self-mockery behind the 
romantic fagade—and seemed even 
more surprised than the studio by his 
success. “How is all this?” he was 
wondering by the end of 1941. “I am 
still in my early thirties and I am sit- 
ting on top of the world.” By then he 
was in fact sitting in his den at the 
top of the Hollywood Hills, where 
he’d bought eleven and a half acres of 
land and built a house of his own de- 
sign, with a panoramic view of the 
ranchlands of the San Fernando Val- 
ley before it became suburbanized. 
“She went up fast, like the sails of a 
boat,” Flynn remembered, but the cost 
escalated from $35,000 to $125,000 
after he made various additions and 
improvements, a wing for the dining 
room, another for a den, an elaborate 
private bar, mirrored walls in some of 
the rooms, a black-bottomed pool, cir- 
cular stables copied from the Lip- 
pizaner stables in Vienna. 

The basic style was “Connecticut 


“How is all this?” he was wondering 
in 1941. “I am still in my early thirties and I 
am sitting on top of the world.” 


COURTESY RORY FLYNN 


“I designed the house myself,” wrote Errol 
Flynn of his Hollywood Hills residence, 
Mulholland House, in his autobiography, 
My Wicked, Wicked Ways. “I would make of it 
a playhouse.” BELOW: The living room fea- 
tured knotty-pine paneling and beams, and 
windows that overlooked the pool area. 





farmhouse,” with a pitched roof and 
second-story dormer windows, but at 
ground level there was an almost un- 
broken line of windows opening to 
the pool. The dining room, furnished 
in English-style mahogany, its side- 
board laden with crystal decanters, 
was the most formal area, and the 
den the most personal, a pirate’s lair 
with a zebra-skin rug, a model gal- 
leon framed over the fireplace, a ship’s 
clock, a barometer and a leather- 
topped desk at which Flynn wrote a 
novel, Showdown, and later his autobi- 
ography, My Wicked, Wicked Ways. 

At the top of the stairs stood anoth- 
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“I have no desire to excel others—to win an 
Academy Award, for example,” he wrote in 
a 1950 issue of Screen Guide. “I merely desire 
to be creative.” ABOVE: Flynn, circa 1945, 
sits atop a chintz-covered sofa in the living 
room before a painting by Paul Gauguin. 


er ship model, a brass tab on its glass 
case engraved with four lines of verse 
that summed up the Flynn philoso- 
phy: One ship sails east, the other west / 
By the selfsame winds that blow / It’s the 
set of the sails, and not the rules / That 
decides the way to go. The good times 
had come, and Flynn was sailing with 
them. The spoils of fame included a 
painting by Gauguin, which hung in 
the airy living room, as well as works 
by van Gogh and Manet, and a huge 
aquarium designed by his artist 
friend John Decker, with one wall of 
painted fish as a backdrop to the real 
ones. But as Bette Davis noted when 
they made the 1939 film The Private 
Lives of Elizabeth and Essex (and when 
Flynn's instinct for underplaying 
highlighted one of her hammiest per- 
formances), “Infinitely charming Er- 
rol was possessed of his own demons.” 
Although married at the time to Lili 
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ABOVE: The actor, just before the release of Never Say Goodbye BELOW LEFT: Flynn entertains a friend in the mirror-lined dining 
(1946), stands by a ship model on the mantel in his den. “I think room. The sideboard is Sheraton style. BELOW: A swashbuckling 
I liked my den best of all,” he once wrote. “There I sat often on display by the swimming pool, where Flynn played host to “the fa- 
weekends, when I barred the doors and I wrote or tried to write.” mous and the infamous, stars, bit players, stunt men and artists.” 





COURTESY RORY FLYNN 
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“Take my word for it, no matter where you seek and hide, the world will soon seek you 
out,” he wrote. “And, when you come to think of it, someone who professes to be an ac- 
tor cannot very well withdraw from life. . .. An actor, like any other artists, must lose 
himself in the stream of life.” ABOVE: Flynn at poolside with his Doberman pinscher. 


Damita, a minor French actress, Flynn 
moved into Mulholland House dur- 
ing one of their frequent stormy sepa- 
rations, and enjoyed it so much as a 
“bachelor house” that he decided to 
keep it that way. Damita never lived 
there. Instead, the mirrored master 
bedroom welcomed a series of wait- 
resses, hat-check girls, studio secre- 
taries, extras and vagrant jailbait, 
while the four other bedrooms be- 
came crash pads for all kinds of 
cronies and hangers-on, from pimps 
to gamblers, out-of-work actors to 
professional bums. 


But early in 1942 a stranger rang 
the doorbell. When the actor’s Rus- 
sian manservant, Alexandre, answered 
it, he was confronted by a police 
officer with a summons for Flynn to 
appear in court on the charge of statu- 
tory rape of two girls. The charge was 
a frame-up, engineered by corrupt 
city officials linked with the Mafia, 
who were not getting the kickbacks 
they demanded from Warner Bros. 
and hoped to bring the studio to heel 
by sending one of its most profitable 
stars to jail. When Flynn was acquit- 
ted, he decided to celebrate by throw- 


ing a large party, but only a handful of 
the invited stars, producers and direc- 
tors turned up at Mulholland House. 
One of the faithful was the Warner 
Bros. costume designer Orry-Kelly. “Stel- 
la Dallas had a party,” he commented 
when he saw the empty living room. 
“Nobody came to the party.” 

For a few more years Flynn contin- 
ued to sit on top of the world, but he 
began to feel that the world was a bit- 
ter place. He sold Sirocco, the yacht on 
which one of the rapes was alleged to 
have occurred, and bought a new one, 

continued on page 285 
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LORETTA YOUN 


THE FARMER'S DAUGHTER HEROINE 
ON SUNSET BOULEVARD 








: ARCHITECTURE BY GARRETT VAN PELT 
i» INTERIOR DESIGN BY GLADYS BELZER 
TEXT BY DONALD SPOTO 
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ABOVE: Young, in 1936, sits in the living room on a Venetian Rococo-style sofa. 
Her mother, Gladys Belzer, designed the interiors, favoring such furnishings as the 
Chinese Chippendale-style mirror. “I already have a meal ticket,” Young once said. 
“I earned it myself. And a home. And all the other material possessions I could 
possibly want. No, I’m afraid it will have to be love to tempt me into marriage.” 


he worked constantly, she learned 

quickly, she had exquisite taste, 
the kind of quiet humility that comes 
from truthfulness—and her extraor- 
dinary talent gave so much to people! 
Really, she was one in a million,” says 
Loretta Young of her late mother, the 
designer and decorator Gladys Belzer. 
But anyone who has seen even a few 
of Young’s ninety-two films or a sam- 
pling of her television shows knows 
that the words are apt for her too. 
Now eighty-one but not at all “in re- 
tirement,” she is still bustling and 
busy and keeping homes for herself 
and her husband, costume designer 
Jean Louis, in Palm Springs and Bev- 
erly Hills. For Loretta Young there is 
no time for idle dwelling in the past: 


As a young contract player, then a star of the 1930s and 1940s, Loretta Young lived 
with her family in a Colonial-style residence in Bel-Air built by Garrett Van Pelt. 
OPPOSITE: A vintage postcard of the Sunset Boulevard elevation. ABOVE: The 
actress, in 1934, stands before the pedimented portico at the entrance to the house. 


She is today just what she was for 
decades—one of Hollywood’s most 
luminous, most admired stars. 

Her mother was born in Los Ange- 
les in 1889, was raised in Tennessee 
and returned to Hollywood during 
World War I. The city was a sleepy 
backwater then, and movies were an 
uncertain novelty. Belzer studied art 
and design at the Chouinard Art In- 
stitute and raised four daughters and 
a son—‘“and yet somehow she never 
stopped visiting museums and pok- 
ing around antiques stores and auc- 
tion houses,” according to Loretta 
(born Gretchen) Young. “She was al- 
ways pushing furniture around, help- 
ing me and my sisters find the right 
colors, the perfect pieces for our 
homes.” Gladys Belzer brought a keen 
eye and an imaginative sensibility to 
helping people such as Humphrey Bo- 
gart and Lauren Bacall, John and Jose- 
phine Wayne, and the Hopes, Cros- 
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“Like charity, I believe glamour should begin at home,” Young writes in The Things I Had to Learn. “There's no law against want- 
ing your family to think you're attractive, too!” ABOVE: The dining room wallpaper, hand-painted by Millard Sheets, provides a 
romantic backdrop for the English-style furniture. At a dinner party, John Wayne once broke two of the dining chairs before 
they retrieved a sturdier chair from the kitchen. Wayne married Josephine Saenz at the house in 1933; Young was maid of honor. 


bys and Millands design their houses. 

One of Belzer’s triumphs was a 
Colonial mansion on Sunset Boule- 
vard, which she designed and where 
she lived with her brood during the 
1930s—a sprawling family home in 
the southern style that recalled her 
years in Tennessee. “It reflects Mama’s 
southern upbringing as much as her 
drawl did,” says Young. “She bought 
two lots in old Bel-Air for thirty-five 
thousand dollars and worked with 
the architect Garrett Van Pelt. In one 
year, while all of us girls were still liv- 


Young admits that she was too busy working to shop for her own house. 


ing at home, Mama decorated and then 
completely redecorated that house. 
From Van Pelt and Lutah Riggs—and 
her favorite decorator, William Haines 
—she learned a great deal. But she put 
her personal touch to everything.” 
Loretta Young was fortunate, she 
says, that her mother offered to help 
design the set for her historic televi- 
sion show. For eight years beginning 
in 1953, The Loretta Young Show enter- 
tained millions of Americans with a 
weekly half-hour drama, often star- 
ring Young. “Mama designed the set 


we used for the opening and conclu- 
sion each week, and among the pieces 
of furniture she selected was a partic- 
ularly attractive desk,” she says. “I’m 
sitting at that desk right now, and it’s 
almost like having her in the room 
with me.” She also kept a lacquered 
screen from Korea, some statuary, 
items from Gladys Belzer’s forays to 
Europe and Mexico—an album of 
years gone by, lovingly maintained 
for the present and future. 

Whatever her pride in design and 
decorating, however, Belzer must have 
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been singularly proud of her famous 
daughter. Loretta Young admits that 
she was too busy working to shop for 
her own house and was happy to let 
Belzer do the planning. It all worked 
out remarkably well. 

Her movie career, which began in 
1927 and has stretched to a recent 
television film, endeared her to mil- 
lions. Darryl Zanuck regarded her as 
one of his treasures at 20th Centu- 
ry-Fox, and he was right. She was 
strikingly beautiful, but her charm 
transcended mere sex appeal. Her al- 
abaster complexion, her large, expres- 
sive eyes and warm, musical voice 
that glorified even mediocre dia- 
logue—these were the qualities grac- 


“I'd thought of myself as a great big motion- 
picture star from the time I was six,” she 
says. RIGHT: Young, circa 1940, reclines 
on a Regency-style daybed in the library. 


“I think women should be feminine. Why 
not?” she asked. “Femininity is a woman’s 
greatest weapon!” BELOW: Shortly after 
filming Love Under Fire in 1937, Young mod- 
els a negligee in her bedroom, which fea- 
tures a Sheraton-style canopy bed with a cro- 
cheted coverlet and French floral wallpaper. 
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ing Shanghai (1935), Suez (1938), The 
Story of Alexander Graham Bell (1939), 
The Stranger (1946), The Farmer’s Daugh- 
ter (for which she won the 1947 Best 
Actress Oscar), The Bishop's Wife (1947) 
and Come to the Stable (1949). Every 
gesture, every word, Loretta Young 
said in the movies seemed credible; 
her characters sprang to life. Rarely 
have the simplest human emotions 
struck so deeply or come from so hon- 
est and lucid a sensibility. 

“Instinct and hard work—first you 
learn, then you practice.” That was 
how Gladys Belzer summed up her 
approach to design. In a way, she 
passed those words on, like a talis- 
man, to her family. Loretta Young’s 
own energy remains astonishing; her 
cheerfulness, her humor and quiet 
devotion are refreshing—and her 
grace and talent are like a benediction 
for those discovering her film work 
for the first time today. 
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or sixty years, one movie-star 

marriage stood out as the most 
anomalous in Hollywood—loving, 
hardworking, down-to-earth people 
devoted to each other, their family 
and their home. Also unlike practical- 
ly every other Hollywood story, this 
one begins in Hollywood. 

In 1914, when he was nine, Joel Mc- 
Crea moved with his family from 
South Pasadena to the heart of Holly- 
wood, just as it was being discov- 
ered by motion-picture makers. As 
he grew up, so did the town—from 
wide-open country into the glamour 
capital of the world. Young Joel deliv- 
ered newspapers to William S. Hart, 
the great stone-faced cowboy of si- 
lent films; and he was one of the few 
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In 1932, heeding the advice of Will Rogers, 
actor Joel McCrea bought 1,000 acres 40 
miles northwest of Hollywood. He recalled, 
“Will told me, “You need to get out of this 
town regularly to get perspective on it, 
and-there’s no better spot than the back 
of a horse, herdin’ cows.’ He was right.” 
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boys enrolled at the Hollywood School 
for Girls, where his fellow students 
included the children of Louis B. 
Mayer, Cecil B. DeMille and Douglas 
Fairbanks. By the time McCrea had 
finished Pomona College, he had 
grown into a strapping six-foot-two- 
inch athlete with uncommonly good 
looks and a ready smile. 

Because he could ride a horse, there 
was always work to be picked up 
in town, doubling for an actor who 
could not. Bit parts and lucky timing 
led to even greater exposure. In 1927, 
while he was portraying a football 
player in The Fair Co-Ed, with Mari- 
on Davies, William Randolph Hearst 
himself came to the set and took an 
immediate shine to him, extending an 





open invitation to San Simeon and 
telling his movie friends that McCrea 
personified the “all-American boy.” 

That same year McCrea watched 
talkies kill the silent-picture business, 
expelling idols into oblivion; even be- 
fore then, he had seen enough of Hol- 
lywood’s sham to know never to take 
it too seriously. In fact, this grandson 
of a stagecoach driver and a forty-nin- 
er always hankered to get back to his 
own roots, to own a piece of the fron- 
tier, to ranch. From the beginning of 
his career he realized that the shortest 
route to that dream was across the 
glittery streets of make-believe. 

In 1930 McCrea found a kindred 
spirit when he appeared in a movie 
called Lightnin’, starring Will Rogers. 
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Considered a reliable male lead throughout the 1930s, he shone in such films as 
Foreign Correspondent (1940), Sullivan's Travels (1941) and The Palm Beach Story 
(1942). OPPOSITE: McCrea near the machine and implement shed. ABOVE: 
On the veranda with his wife, Frances Dee, his costar in The Silver Cord (1933). 


When he confessed his dream of 
owning a ranch but added that he 
figured it would be another decade 
before he would be able to afford it, 
Rogers urged him to forget the risk 
and borrow the money. “Land's the 
one thing they’re just not makin’ any 
more of,” he told him. While work- 
ing on their second picture together, 
Business and Pleasure (1932), McCrea 
scraped together forty-six hundred 
dollars for a thousand acres in the 
Santa Rosa Valley, near Camarillo, 
forty miles northwest of town. 

The next year McCrea appeared in 
The Silver Cord and married his co- 
star. Frances Dee—also born in Los 
Angeles—was a rising star herself. Al- 
though she would be cast as the in- 
genue with such stars as Colman, 
Cooper and Chevalier, she was just as 


BELOW: From the veranda, McCrea and 
Dee could look out across the valley. The 
ranch grew to 3,000 acres; there the cou- 
ple raised cattle and grew oats and barley. 
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This grandson of a stagecoach driver and a 
forty-niner always hankered to own a piece of the frontier. 


a 


The living room characterized the interior of the house: 
ture, American pieces and a large fireplace. Still, 
house, which he filled with mementos, western p 


simply arranged with comfortable, upholstered furni- 
McCrea’s favorite place on the property was the bunk- 
aintings, Native American rugs and leather-covered chairs. 
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Though usually thought of as a western star, he didn’t make westerns exclu- 
sively until 1946. “I had enjoyed doing the comedies but as I got older I was bet- 
ter suited to westerns,” he said. “The minute I got on a horse, with the hat and 
the boots, I felt easier.” ABOVE: Dee plays the piano while McCrea listens. 


often cast as a milder, more virtuous 
foil to such piquant leading ladies as 
Bette Davis, Sylvia Sidney and Kath- 
arine Hepburn (playing Meg to her 
Jo in Little Women in 1933). 

As she gradually withdrew from 
the screen, the couple settled into the 
simple ranch house they built on the 
Camarillo property. McCrea had been 
guided by the principle of making it 
“plain enough” so that he’d “always 
be able to keep it up,” regardless of 
what happened to his career; and the 
house could hardly have been more 
basic or appropriate to its setting— 


complete with a long veranda and a 
white picket fence. Even in the fan- 
ciest room—the big-beamed living 
room with wide-plank floors, built 
around a brick fireplace—the only 
concession to luxury was in the com- 
fortable, overstuffed furniture and a 
square piano. Life in this American- 
style ranch house centered on the 
kitchen, which had modern appli- 
ances but also a wood-burning stove 
that was used primarily for heat. 
While he had always kept his sights 
on the days he could ranch full-time, 
McCrea never begrudged his days at 
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LEFT: The kitchen featured a wood-burn- 
ing stove (which they used primarily for 
heat). In addition to the ranch, the couple 
owned land near San Luis Obispo and in 
Nevada and two ranches in New Mexico. 


the studio. At RKO, and then under 
contract to Sam Goldwyn, he became 
one of Hollywood’s most versatile 
utility players—indeed, one of the 
most underrated actors in the indus- 
try, equally at home in dramas, com- 
edies and adventure pictures. Curi- 
ously, it was almost a decade before 
producers would cast him in roles for 
which he was best suited, on a horse. 
After talking his way out of his 
Goldwyn contract and being told he’d 
“never work in this town again,” Joel 





ABOVE: McCrea with an 1870 six-shooter 
of his grandfather’s. Of his film career he 
said, “Preston Sturges once told me that 
you had no right to drag people into a the- 
ater and bore them. I tried not to be boring.” 


McCrea watched his career flour- 
ish; he began tc work with the big- 
gest directors in the business. He 
immediately walked into Union Paci- 
fic (1939) for DeMille, which was fol- 
lowed by Foreign Correspondent (1940) 
for Alfred Hitchcock. And then Pres- 
ton Sturges approached him, insist- 
ing that he had just written a script 
especially for him, Sullivan's Travels 
(1941). McCrea told him he found 
that hard to believe, that every script 

continued on page 285 
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MERVYN LEROY 


E GONE WITH THE WIND PRODUCER'S 
CONTEMPORARY HOUSE IN BEL-AIR 












' 
ARCHITECTURE AND INTERIOR DESIGN BY SAMUEL MARX 
TEXT BY GERALD CLARKE 


orn with the century, Mervyn 

LeRoy was just six when his 
home—‘my castle and my refuge,” as 
he called it—was burned to the 
ground in the great San Francisco 
earthquake. His father’s business, a 
prosperous department store, also dis- 
appeared in the flames, taking with 
it the comfort and security young 
LeRoy had always enjoyed. But the 
calamity that ruined the father 
strengthened the son, giving him an 
indestructible sense of confidence 
that was to shoot him to the top in the 
movie business. The boy who sur- 
vived earthquake and fire was to 
stamp his name on some of the most 
memorable products of Hollywood's 
golden age: from Little Caesar (1930) 
to Waterloo Bridge (1940), from I Ama 
Fugitive from a Chain Gang (1932) to 
The Wizard of Oz (1939). 

Eager to help with the family fi- 





JULIUS SHULMAN 


“For me always, the sole criterion for selecting a film was that The streamlined residence, where LeRoy lived with his third 
it had a good, solid story and that it had the quality I call wife, Kitty, was designed by Chicago architect Samuel 
‘heart, ” said famed director-producer Mervyn LeRoy, whose Marx. ABOVE AND BELOW: The LeRoys could show movies 
cinematic credits include The Wizard of Oz (1939). OPPOSITE: in the living room by making a screen descend from the 
LeRoy in the entrance hall of his Bel-Air house in the 1950s. ceiling; a painting slid to one side to reveal a projector. 
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“I never made the same story, or anything like the same story, twice. There was never any such thing as a 
‘Mervyn LeRoy-type’ picture,” he once explained. ABOVE: The LeRoys enjoyed entertaining and would 
often host guests in their dining room, which shimmered with walls decorated with crushed shells. 


nances, LeRoy, billing himself as 
“the Singing Newsboy,” put together 
a vaudeville act when he was only 
fourteen or fifteen years old. Real suc- 
cess came when he teamed with 
another boy, and “Two Kids and a Pi- 
ano” were soon touring the country. 
When his partner dropped out, a dis- 
appointed LeRoy was back where he 
started; no one wanted one kid and 
a piano. In October 1923, realizing 
that his struggles were leading no- 
where, he paid a visit to a cousin, 
Jesse Lasky, one of the founders of 
Paramount Pictures. “I want to get 
into the movie business,” he told 
Lasky, who obliged him with a lowly 
job in the studio’s wardrobe depart- 
ment. Though he was all but buried 
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in mothballs, LeRoy knew he was 
where he wanted to be—in the 
movies. He later said that to have 
been a part of Hollywood in those 
days, when everything was fresh and 
new, was like sailing with Columbus. 
Propelled by a seemingly inex- 
haustible well of enthusiasm, the 
young voyager rose with enviable 
speed. From the wardrobe depart- 
ment he moved to the film lab, then 
on to the set as an assistant camera- 
man. He even did some acting; he 
was one of the 
Cecil B. DeMille’s : 


‘dren of Israel in 
‘rsion of The 


Ten Commandmen eing his 
face on the screen was 1 is ambi- 
tion, however: He wai ) be on 
the other side of the can In 1928, 


at age twenty-seven, he got his wish 
at last, directing his first picture, No 
Place to Go. Endowed with what Jack 
Warner, the most flamboyant of the 
Warner brothers, called “an innate tal- 
ent for realism,” he quickly became 
one of Warner Bros.’ most versatile 
directors, as adept at turning out 
bouncy musicals as he was at making 
gangster shoot-‘em-ups. 

Association with the Warner broth- 
ers introduced him to the Warner 
women, and in January 1934 he mar- 
ried Harry Warner's daughter Doris. 
“The Princess of the Warner Empire, 
a dynasty of celluloid and actors, is 
the bride of the ace director of War- 
ners,” was how one columnist report- 
ed their nuptials. While the royal 





couple were sailing around the world 
on an extended honeymoon, a new 
house was being remodeled on Saint 
Cloud Road in Bel-Air. As a wed- 
ding present each of the three War- 
ner brothers—Jack, Harry and Abe— 
paid for the decoration of a room. It 
was in that house that LeRoy’s two 
children, Warner and Linda, spent 
their first years. 

Although he was tied to movie 
moguls by both blood and marriage, 
LeRoy was talented and aggressive 
enough to make his own way in the 
business. Louis B. Mayer, the head 
of MGM, thought so highly of his 
abilities, in fact, that in 1938 he of- 
fered him a salary so huge—six thou- 
sand dollars a week, a staggering sum 
in that Depression year—that LeRoy 
deserted friends and family at Warner 
Bros. to become MGM's top producer. 
Within weeks he was busy on his first 


MGM film: The Wizard of Oz. Hating 
continued on page 286 
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“T have always felt that if somebody in my pictures wins an BELOW: The house sat on a four-acre property with a swimming 
Oscar, that is enough of a tribute to keep my ego function- pool. LeRoy would invite screenwriters to come for breakfast, 
ing,” said LeRoy. ABOVE: Kitty LeRoy and her poodle, Missy. and they would brainstorm over scripts at tables by the water. 
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MARILYN MONROE 


THE NOMADIC LIFE OF A SCREEN LEGEND 


TEXT BY DONALD SPOTO 


West Hollywood 


he was the most photographed 

woman in America, and very like- 
ly tne most peripatetic. There was 
something of the pilgrim about her, 
for she was a ceaseless wanderer in 
search of herself. And even after 20th 
Century-Fox had rechristened her 
Marilyn Monroe, she briefly took the 
name Journey Evers, as if to signify 
the continuous motion of her life. 

The official certificate of her birth in 
Los Angeles on June 1, 1926, records 
her name as Norma Jeane Mortenson, 
but no one was quite certain of her fa- 


RIGHT: Monroe rehearses a radio spot in 
1953 with columnist Sidney Skolsky in her 
Doheny Drive apartment in West Hollywood. 
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Perhaps following a pattern set in her 
difficult childhood, Marilyn Monroe occu- 
pied a succession of residences throughout 
her life. ABOVE: In 1951 she furnished her 
Beverly Carlton Hotel apartment in Bever- 
ly Hills with books and a picture of Eleo- 
nora Duse—her most cherished belongings. 
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ABOVE: “I wish I had one-tenth of Mari- 
lyn’s cleverness,” said acting coach Natasha 
Lytess. “Whenever I arrived at her Do- 
heny Drive apartment, she was studying.” 
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BELOW: A rented piano that reminded Mon- 
roe of the one her mother once had was a 
prized addition to the apartment, where 
she lived at the time she met Joe DiMaggio. 





ther’s identity. “I was probably a mis- 
take,” she said years later. “My moth- 
er didn’t want me. I probably got in 
her way, and I must have been a dis- 
grace to her.” This was an accurate 
assessment, for Gladys Baker, a no- 
madic flapper terrified of responsibili- 
ty, gave her two-week-old baby over 
to the care of a fos.er family. For seven 
years the child lived with her grand- 
mother’s neighbors, Albert and Ida 
Bolender, a sober and devout couple, 
in a four-room bungalow in Haw- 
thorne, near what is now Los Angeles 
International Airport. 

“She didn’t come very much,” Mon- 
roe later said of her mother. “She was 
just the woman with the red hair.” 
But in 1933 Gladys swept out to Haw- 
thorne, packed her daughter’s mea- 
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ABOVE: The actress strikes a familiar 
pose. “It’s nice to be included in people's fan- 
tasies,” she once observed, “but you al- 
so like to be accepted for your own sake.” 


“Marilyn was wiser than she pretended to 
be,” said Skolsky. “She was not the ordi- 
nary blond actress-starlet.” BELOW: Ac- 
commodating the camera on Doheny Drive. 
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ger wardrobe and moved with her 
into a cramped apartment at 6012 
Afton Place in Hollywood, near the 
studios where she worked as a film 
cutter alongside her equally bohemi- 
an friend, Grace McKee. Frequent 
trips to the movie palaces on Holly- 
wood Boulevard—the Egyptian, the 
Chinese, the Pantages—now replaced 
Sunday school and hymn singing. 

Within three months Gladys had 
obtained a bank loan, and in one af- 
ternoon moved everything she and 
her daughter owned into a six-room 
house at 6812 Arbol Drive, not far 
from the Hollywood Bowl. The item 
that settled Gladys’s mind on this par- 
ticular residence was a Franklin baby 
grand piano, painted white. For Glad- 
ys Baker, as for most Depression-era 
moviegoers, a white piano was a to- 
tem of better times. 

Alas, they did not come, for Gladys, 
suffering from a violent reaction to 
some pills she’d taken for nervous 
tension, was carted off to a hospital 
psychiatric ward. “I haven't known 
my mother intimately,” Monroe said, 
“but I always tried to help her finan- 
cially when I could. We never enjoyed 
a normal mother-daughter relation- 
ship, just as I never had anything like 
a permanent home.” 

In 1935, after living with Grace Mc- 
Kee and then McKee’s mother, Norma 
Jeane was moved to the Los Angeles 
Orphans Home. Her file described “a 
normal, healthy girl... who seems 
content and uncomplaining and also 
says she likes her classes.” Even more, 
Norma Jeane liked the escape provid- 
ed by the movies, and she was en- 
chanted by McKee’s suggestion that, 
with the right hair and makeup, she 
might be the next Jean Harlow. 

“T was never used to being happy 
in those years,” Monroe recalled. In- 
deed, a supervisor at the Orphans 
Home noted that by 1937 she seemed 
“anxious and withdrawn...and at 
such times she stutters slightly. . . . If 
she is not treated with much reassur- 
ance and patience at such times, she 
appears frightened. | recommend her 
to be put with a good family.” 

That advice was not taken. During 
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LEFT: After spending several months on 
the East Coast, Monroe returned to Califor- 
nia in 1956 for Bus Stop. During filming she 
lived with photographer Milton Greene 
and his wife, Amy, in a house near UCLA. 


BELOW LEFT: Monroe and husband Arthur 
Miller in 1958 with producer Kermit Bloom- 
garden in the couple's 57th Street apart- 
ment, which she designed with John Moore. 
The Cecil Beaton photo was shot while 
she made The Prince and the Showgirl (1957). 


BELOW: Resting on her white piano, Mon- 
roe models the “sack dress” in 1958. “She 
was endlessly fascinating, full of original 
observations, and there wasn’t a conven- 
tional bone in her body,” Miller remarked. 
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INSET: Eight months before her death Marilyn Monroe discovered a Spanish- 
style house in the Brentwood section of Los Angeles. ABOVE: Though she was 
waiting for the delivery of furniture, she brought along her books and records. 


the next few years Norma Jeane was 
shuttled back and forth between the 
homes of friends and relatives. Fear- 
ing a return to the orphanage, in 
1942, just weeks before her sixteenth 
birthday, she dropped out of high 
school to marry a handsome twenty- 
one-year-old named James Dougher- 
ty. “I never had a choice,” she said. 
“There's not too much to say about it. 
It was like a dream that never really 
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happened. I guess we were too young.” 

Ensconced in a one-room bunga- 
low in Sherman Oaks, she tried to rise 
to the demands of being a suitable 
housewife for an independent if kind- 
ly fellow who was soon to ship out 
to war, and from whom, after four 
years of mostly separate lives, she 
would be divorced. “I knew she was 
too young,” Dougherty reflected, 
“and that her feelings were very easily 
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hurt. She never held a grudge in her 
life. She called me ‘Daddy,’ and she 
called herself my Baby.” 

When Dougherty was sent to the 
Southeast Asian war zones, Norma 
Jeane felt abandoned once again. A 
drab life with her mother-in-law in 
North Hollywood was relieved by 
work at the Radioplane Company in 
nearby Burbank—where she was first 
photographed by an army motion- 
picture unit in 1945, “An army corpo- 
ral by the name of David Conover 
told me what to wear and what shade 
of lipstick, ete.,” Norma Jeane wrote 





She brought with her some books, pictures 
and records and her wardrobe. These were her 
possessions until shortly before her death. 





to Grace McKee, “and he said that by 
all means I should go into the model- 
ing profession . . . that I photographed 
very well. He is strictly business, 
which is the way I like it.” 

By the spring of 1945 she was be- 
coming known among Los Angeles 
photographers as a dream subject. 
Cooperative, eager and full of good 
humor, she tossed her curly, chestnut- 
colored hair, flashed her blue-green 
eyes, smiled brightly and gazed un- 
blinkingly at the camera, maintaining 
even an awkward stance with no 
display of impatience or discomfort. 
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Something fresh and lively seemed to 
spring to life just before the shutter 
clicked or the film rolled. 

An appointment with a movie stu- 
dio was perhaps inevitable, and a 
screen test at Fox in July 1946 led to 
the name change and a contract that 
paid her seventy-five dollars a week. 
Only when it was renewed for a sec- 
ond six months was she finally cast in 
her first too-negligible roles (in Scud- 
da-Hoo! Scudda-Hay! and Dangerous 
Years, both in 1948). But no one took 
much notice of just another pretty 
contract player. 


LEFT: The living room features high-beamed ceilings and 
tilework. She traveled to Mexico in February 1962, enthusiasti- 
cally searching shops in Cuernavaca, Taxco, Toluca and Aca- 
pulco for textiles, fabrics, furniture and tiles for her new home. 


BELOW: A woven textile hangs in the sun porch. In the dining 
room beyond is a chandelier in the shape of a star. “I’ve spent 
most of my life running away from myself,” she said six years ear- 
lier. “But after all, I’m a mixture of simplicity and complexes.” 





In 1948, with help from Lucille Ry- 
man (director of the talent depart- 
ment at MGM) and her husband, 
actor John Carroll, Monroe moved to 
the Studio Club in Hollywood, a two- 
minute walk from the Los Angeles 
Orphans Home. “I felt like I was liv- 
ing on my own for the first time,” she 
would say. From there she went to 
Columbia Studios, at Sunset and 
Gower, where she sang in a B movie 
called Ladies of the Chorus (1948). 
There too she met her first drama 
coach, an intense woman named 
Natasha Lytess. By the summer of 
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She cared little for things and owned no jewelry. “I’m not 
interested in money. I just want to be wonderful.” 








1949 she had also met the powerful 
William Morris Agency executive 
Johnny Hyde. Thirty-one years her 
senior, he was instantly besotted, left 
his family and moved with Monroe 
into a rented house at 718 North Palm 
Drive, which she tried to enliven with 
reproductions of great art she had 
clipped from books—Fra Angelico, 
Direr and Botticelli were among her 
favorites. At her bedside she placed 
a framed photo of Eleonora Duse. 
“Johnny inspired me to read good 
books, to enjoy good music, and he 
started me talking again. Id figured 
early in life that if I didn’t talk I 
couldn’t be blamed for anything.” 

But she still maintained a one-room 
cinder-block apartment at the mod- 
est Beverly Carlton Hotel on Olym- 


continued on page 288 


THESE PAGES: Monroe sits for her last 
photo session, for Life magazine. She died a 
month later. “My home? It will be a place 
for any friends of mine who are in some 
kind of trouble. As for me, I just want to 
be an artist and an actress with integrity.” 
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MCQUEEN 


A BRENTWOOD 
RETREAT SUITED TO 
THE DYNAMIC STAR 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY PETER SHORE 
TEXT BY CHARLES CHAMPLIN 


A grand stone house in the hills of Brentwood of- 
fered Steve McQueen, the star of such films as The 
Magnificent Seven (1960), The Great Escape (1963) 
and Bullitt (1968), both the stability he sought and 
a feeling of refuge. “He always wanted to live 
up and away,” says his first wife, dancer-actress 
Neile Adams. LEFT: The couple in the courtyard. 


BELOW: McQueen and Adams with his Mustang, 
Porsche, Ferrari, Jaguar XKSS and Excaliber. All 
but one were British racing green—his favorite 
color. “These were only some of his cars,” Adams 
says. The garage became part auto shop, part gym. 





The king-of-the-hill location and its privacy 
were instantly, if more subtly, appealing. 


t the beginning of 1963 Steve Mc- 

Queen was the hottest new male 
actor in Hollywood. Five years earlier 
he had starred in a hugely successful 
low-budget genre film called The Blob 
(although he always hated to be re- 
minded of it). That same year he be- 
gan a three-season run as the bounty 
hunter Josh Randall on Wanted: Dead 
or Alive, and it was the hit television 
series that gave him his liftoff to en- 
during fame. The action film The Mag- 
nificent Seven in 1960 had confirmed 
that he was a big-screen star. Now he 
was about to work with Natalie Wood 


in Love with the Proper Stranger and to 
do Baby the Rain Must Fall with Lee 
Remick. He was thirty-two. 
McQueen and his wife, dancer-ac- 
tress Neile Adams, had been living 
with their daughter, Terry, in a small 
house off Laurel Canyon. When their 
son, Chad, was born, they moved to 
Nichols Canyon. But they needed 
more room, and McQueen’s bu 
manager led them to an 
room mansion on a spect: 


siness 
nteen- 
hill 
topsite, high above Brentwox 
“It was,” Adams remembers, “lo. 
at first sight.” 











Protected by huge oak gates, the 
two-story house is built of a warm- 
colored stone, with a huge stone 
courtyard on the east side and a flag- 
stone terrace on the ocean side, lead- 
ing to a large swimming pool. The 
style is Mediterranean but with un- 
dertones of a grand but user-friend- 
ly French chateau. 

“We called it the Castle the moment 
we saw it,” says Neile Adams, who is 
now married to financial consultant 
Alvin Toffel. “And that’s what we 
called it as long as we lived there.” 

What first caught McQueen’s eye 


was the courtyard. Collecting cars 
and motorcycles and driving them 
very fast was his principal passion, 
and the courtyard was an ideal place 
to park them. But the king-of-the-hill 
location and its walled privacy were 
also instantly, if more subtly, appeal- 
ing: McQueen was on the one hand 
proud and conscious of his star status 
but on the other hand something of a 
rebel and a loner, defiantly proud as 
well of being, as he thought, a blue- 
collar man at heart. He was impatient 
and uncomfortable in many formal 
social situations. 


PHOTOGRAPHY: ELIOT ELISOFON/PHOTOGRAPHY COLLECTION/HARRY RANSOM HUMANITIES RESEARCH CENTER/THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AT AUSTIN 
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“Steve loved the isolation,” Neile 
Adams says. McQueen had triumphed 
over a troubled early life—desertion 
of the family by his father, brushes 
with the law and some teen years 
spent at a California reform school 
called Boys’ Republic, a hitch in the 
marines that included punishment 
for going AWOL. Out of the marines, 
he did odd jobs in New York—dock- 
worker, bartender—then at twen- 
ty-one he joined the Neighborhood 
Playhouse and discovered the acting 
career that had been waiting for him. 
His debut was a walk-on in a Yiddish 








Of his first view of the house, which was built by Cliff May, McQueen said: “We drove through this big elec- 
tric gate and started around a mountain with a rock wall on one side and all these trees. Finally we came to the 
top and drove under a stone archway into this medieval Spanish courtyard—and my eyes were popping.” 





ABOVE: Peter Shore, who had designed the couple’s first BELOW: A pool table given to McQueen by Martin Ran- 
residence, worked with Adams to inject European ele- sohoff, the coproducer of The Cincinnati Kid (1965), was 
ments into the décor of the living room and throughout. a favorite piece and used by such friends as Peter Sellers. 


theater. He followed Ben Gazzara in 
the 1956 production of A Hatful of 
Rain on Broadway, and that led to his 
first small movie part, in Somebody Up 
There Likes Me (1956). 

Now he was a major star. The Cas- 
tle would let no one doubt that he had 
arrived—nor that he would go on 
marching to his own drum. The Mc- 
Queens paid $189,000, a bargain for 
the house and its three-acre setting in 
1963 or any other year. “Still, we were 
nervous,” Adams recalls. “We both 
had a horror of debt.” 

When a magazine profile of Mc- 
C seen described the house as “quiet- 
ly ‘egant,” he was ecstatic; it was 
exactly what he wanted to hear. 

The McQueens brought in their 
designer, Peter Shore, to redecorate 
the house to their taste. The previous 
owners, Adams says, were obsessed 
with gray. “I spent a lot of time sand- 
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blasting.” Removing the old paint re- 
vealed the textured warmth of the in- 
terior stone. There were flagstone 
floors as well, which contributed to 
the masculine feeling, but somehow 
the atmosphere became familial and 
inviting. The focus of the living room 
was the actor's pool table. (In the late 
1960s McQueen, though a political 
conservative, was persuaded to enter- 
tain the editor of Pravda and other 
visiting Soviet journalists who were 
eager to meet Hollywood types. He 
urged the visitors to sample some 
moonshine he’d brought back after 
making The Reivers [1970] in Missis- 
sippi, and he also afforded them the 
pleasure of watching Peter Sellers and 
Ringo Starr shoot pool.) 

McQueen hated to read, scripts 
particularly, and he also had firm 
ideas on what roles he should and 
should not play. “He was realistic 
about his gifts,” Adams says. He in- 
sisted he never wanted to play a 
fop (by his definition, a man whose 
coat and trousers matched). But Mc- 
Queen’s agent, Stan Kamen at the 
William Morris office, was convinced 
that he should do Norman Jewison’s 
The Thomas Crown Affair (1968), al- 
though Crown was distinctly upmar- 
ket and sophisticated in dress and all 
else. Kamen and Adams began drop- 
ping remarks about Jewison’s having 
approached Rock Hudson and Sean 
Connery and others to play the role. 
The ploy aroused McQueen's curiosi- 
ty, and most likely his competitive in- 
stincts as well. He took the bait and 
asked Kamen about the part. The role 
became one of the actor’s sexiest and 
most successful portrayals. 

McQueen was a devoted father 
who tried whenever he could to be 
there when the children got home 
from school. He was also a free spirit 
ever in love with fast driving and 
dune-climbing expeditions to the 
desert. But life at the Castle moved 
along until he made The Getaway 
(1972) with Sam Peckinpah and fell in 
love with his costar, Ali MacGraw. He 
divorced Neile Adams in 1972 and 
married MacGraw the following year. 

continued on page 286 


“The house had been designed without 
children in mind,” notes Adams. “But we 
loved it and made it work for us.” ABOVE: 
The bed in the master bedroom reflects 
McQueen's liking for solid craftsmanship. 





In 1966 the couple hosted a party for The 
Sand Pebbles. Lee Marvin reportedly said, 
“Tf the bomb hit tonight, the motion-pic- 
ture industry would be wiped out.” BE- 
LOW: The pool was surrounded by flowers. 





He never wanted to play a fop (by his definition, 
a man whose coat and trousers matched). 








STEVEN SPIELBERG 


THE DIRECTOR EXPANDS HIS HORIZONS 
IN PACIFIC PALISADES 


ARCHITECTURE BY HARRY NEWMAN, AIA, CCIDC 
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In a remarkable year that saw the release 
of Jurassic Park and Schindler's List, Steven 
Spielberg also unveiled new additions to 
his California house. ABOVE LEFT: Archi- 
tect Harry Newman united a lower guest- 
house and Spielberg's study with a ramp. 


LEFT: “Steven has a wonderful collection of 
Arts and Crafts pieces | assembled for the 
main house, so it was logical to develop 
that idiom for the additions,” says designer 
Frank Pennino, who used a Stickley table 
and armchairs in the study’s entrance hall, 








ABOVE: In Spielberg's reading room, Nor- 
man Rockwell's The Window Washer hangs 
over a mantel of Mission tile and copper 
designed by Newman. Pennino based his 
rug design on motifs used by Greene and 
Greene and reinterpreted Craftsman tables. 


RIGHT: A pair of circa 1910 Gustav Stickley 
armchairs face Spielberg's desk, which was 
designed by Pennino. “The desk was strate- 
gically placed so that he could see the chil- 
dren's baseball diamond,” says Pennino. 
Desk set by Tiffany's. Fabrics, Schumacher. 


teven Spielberg, the boy wonder 

who always seemed a big kid at 
heart, has grown up—at work and in 
life. After years of being typecast 
as a “commercial” director, the mas- 
ter of the box-office blockbuster has 
landed squarely among the ranks of 
critically acclaimed filmmakers with 
his award-winnng Holocaust drama, 
Schindler’s List, a film Spielberg has 
said he couldn't have made until he 
had a family. And with his second 
marriage, to the actress Kate Cap- 
shaw, that family has grown by leaps 
and bounds to include five children— 
his, hers and theirs. 

As a result, the sprawling Mediter- 
ranean-style house that the director 
renovated several years ago in Pacific 
Palisades, California (see Architectural 
Digest, May 1989), seemed a bit too 
snug. The time had come to build a 
guesthouse—a place where, as Spiel- 
berg puts it, “our friends can feel at 
home with us but at the same time 
have complete autonomy and priva- 
cy.” In addition, he felt the need for a 
separate study, “a place where I can 
read scripts, do storyboards and kick 
off my shoes.” 

In order to realize this two-part ob- 
jective, Spielberg called on the same 
team that had designed the main 
house: architect Harry Newman and 
designer Frank Pennino. Pennino has 














ABOVE: An aerial photograph of the site shows how the 
ramp “acts as a spine and makes the elevation manageable,” 
says Newman. “Since the guesthouse roof is always seen 
from above, I wove the tile into an intricate fabric pattern.” 
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done several other projects for the di- 
rector, including his Amblin Enter- 
tainment offices and the production 
offices in Poland for Schindler’s List. 
And of Newman, Spielberg explains, 
“He captures my fantasies in a way 
that doesn’t involve a lot of communi- 
cation. Harry will take the practical 
and make it comfortable.” 

What Steven Spielberg wanted, in 
practical terms, was to make the new 
guesthouse and study look “as if they 
had always been there.” Each was 
planned as a separate structure, but 
both echo the architectural vocabu- 
lary of the main house. The study was 
placed across the driveway from the 
main house, while the guesthouse 
found its niche on a secluded shelf of 
land thirty feet below, with spectacu- 


OPPOSITE: Ebonized floors in the guesthouse living room 
offset the Stickley pieces, which include the 1904 reclining 
armchair #332. Above the American Revival mantel is Spain 
by Channel Pickering Townsley. Sofa fabric, J. Robert Scott. 
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ABOVE: Gustav Stickley’s own circa 1904 hall settle sits in the entrance to the guest- 
house, surrounded by a Stickley armchair, hall tree and umbrella holder. Sundown, 
1927, is by plein air artist Victor Clyde Forsythe. Stenciled sisal rugs, Schumacher. 





lar mountain and ocean views. To 
connect the two buildings, Newman 
constructed a spiral ramp with shal- 
low arched openings, reminiscent of 
Frank Lloyd Wright's late work. This 
modern architectural reference har- 
monizes, in fact, quite nicely with 
the more traditional language of the 
buildings. The ramp flies out from the 
hillside, under an archway that sup- 
ports the study’s sun deck, and winds 
down toward the guesthouse. 
Because the first view of the guest- 
house is from above, Newman placed 
particular importance on its tiled roof. 
“I even positioned the chimneys 
strategically,” the architect says, and 
he went to special lengths to conceal 
rain gutters in order to preserve the 


line of the roof tiles and beam ends. 


Inside the guesthouse, Newman 
planned the rooms—baths includ- 
ed—to take advantage of the views. A 
small entrance hall leads in one direc- 
tion to an open kitchen and living 
room, which in turn opens onto a 
small library that Kate Capshaw has 
stocked with books. In the other di- 
rection, the hall leads to the bed- 
rooms. Frank Pennino worked closely 
with Capshaw on the house’s interi- 
ors, filling it with the same kind of 
Arts and Crafts furniture and Califor- 
nia plein air paintings he used for the 
main house. “We wanted the guest- 
house and study to be a logical exten- 
sion of the main house and to convey 
the same sense of warmth,” explains 


Pennino. “The whole idiom of Arts 
and Crafts is hearth and home; it’s a 
nurturing, nonconfrontational style.” 

Pennino chose neutral colors for 
the house, based on his clients’ enthu- 
siasm for the ebonized wood floors 
that they saw at Calvin and Kelly 
Klein’s East Hanipton house. “We 
shamelessly told Frank we wanted 
black floors in the guesthouse. It was 
the first thing we asked for,” Spiel- 
berg recalls. Pennino gave them the 
floors (made of recycled hundred- 
year-old pine) and from there added 
parchment-colored walls, unbleached 
muslin draperies and natural linen 
slipcovers. Against this backdrop, the 
warmth of the furniture and the 
shimmering colors of the plein air 
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Spielberg's wife, actress Kate Capshaw, stocked the guesthouse library with her collection of books. 
The circa 1905 Gustav Stickley desk, chair and taboret are balanced by an L. and J. G. Stickley rush- 
seated rocker. A circa 1920 Afshar carpet is on the recycled-wood floor. Sofa fabric from Henry Calvin. 


paintings create a sunny, unfussy at- 
mosphere. (The paintings are “like 
having another window,” says Spiel- 
berg. “How else can you have a win- 
dow over a fireplace?”) The house is 
luxurious, but it isn’t a museum. 
While some of the Arts and Crafts 
pieces belonged to Gustav Stickley 
himself, others are modern reproduc- 
tions and adaptations. “I’ve done 
many extravagant interiors,” notes 
Pennino, “but here the subtleties 
emerge slowly.” 

The building that contains Spiel- 
berg’s study is similar in size to the 
guesthouse, but its interior is essen- 
tially one large volume with low par- 
tition walls rather than discrete 
rooms. In addition to views of the 
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outdoors, Spielberg wanted natural 
light and ventilation throughout the 
day, so Newman designed a motor- 
ized skylight that runs like a spine 
along the roof of the building. Penni- 
no created comfortable seating areas 
(in one, Newman designed the tile 
fireplace) and smoothly orchestrated 
another blend of design influences 
“from 1905 to 1915,” he explains. He 
mixed Stickley furniture with con- 
temporary pieces and adapted de- 
signs by Wright and Charles Rennie 
Mackintosh for the rugs. Quarter- 
sawn Oak cabinets house state-of- 
the-art electronic equipment, but an 
alcove near Spielberg’s desk has an 
old-fashioned drafting table where he 
does the storyboards for his movies. 


And while this space seems quite the 
domain of the man of the house, chil- 
dren are allowed. The two paintings 
from Spielberg's Norman Rockwell 
collection that are on display here, 
however, are protected by Plexiglas, 
“just in case.” 

When asked if he and Capshaw 
were pleased with the results of New- 
man’s and Pennino’s efforts, Steven 
Spielberg replies, “Our friends have 
stayed at the guesthouse and been 
enchanted. We couldn't ask for any- 
thing more.” Then the master of 
movie fantasy becomes very practi- 
cal, adding, “We've got rooms for ev- 
erything but horses now, and we 
don’t ride.” Too bad—Spielberg sta- 
bles would be something to see. | 
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MT : ABOVE: An Arts and Crafts—style bed by Mimi London faces 
It Sa place where I can read scripts the mountains in the guesthouse bedroom. “I just can’t get 


and kick off my shoes.” enough down on the beds I do,” says Pennino. “Small dogs 


have been known to get lost.” Side table, Baker Furniture. 





ABOVE: “So much of the impact of the house relates to the ABOVE: The deck off Spielberg’s reading room spans the 


beautiful views. I was careful to arrange the furniture to take ramp. “The glass has beveled edges that create a visual stop 
advantage of that,” says Pennino, who, accordingly, placed a without the intrusion of railings and also make rainbows at 
cast-iron tub in the guesthouse bath next to the windows. certain times of the day,” says Newman. Furniture, Summit. 
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MARTIN SCORSESE'S 
NEW YORK STORY 


AN 1860S TOWN HOUSE FOR THE 
AGE OF INNOCENCE DIRECTOR 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY KAREN HOUGHTON 


TEXT BY JUDITH THURMAN 


“There's a part of me that loves a kind of 
Japanese minimalism—I need an unclut- 
tered room to think in,” explains director 
Martin Scorsese (above). “But in New York 
you can’t live with that rigor in every room.” 
Raised in Little Italy, he now lives in a circa 
1860 town house on the Upper East Side. 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DURSTON SAYLOR 


Fae Wharton invented the semi- 
otics of real estate. She could parse 
a block of New York like a sentence 
and_tell you what the location of each 


house signified. The moves of her 


characters—the brownstones or man- 


sions that they buy, sell, build, lose or 
inherit—help define them. 

Martin Scorsese’s New York—the 
Little Italy of his childhood and his 
early films—was as much of a cir- 
cumscribed, defining province as 
Wharton's. As a boy he observed its 
boundaries: He never even ventured 
as far north as Greenwich Village. As 
a man and an artist, he has reckoned 
with its pull. “I’m a die-hard New 
Yorker, but I’ve spent my life mak- 
ing movies and living on location. 
When I was ready to make a home 
for myself, | didn’t know what style 
of living in Manhattan would make 
me feel most comfortable. It depends 
where you start from. I started from 
the Lower East Side tenements. | cer- 





Original movie posters adorn nearly every 
wall of the four-story residence. N. Brod- 
sky’s 1937 graphic image for La Grande Illu- 
sion hangs in the living room. Scorsese, the 
director of such films as The Age of Innocence 
(1993), Raging Bull (1980) and Taxi Driver 
(1976), has been buying posters since 1968. 
Sofa chenille is from Henry Calvin. Schu- 
macher plaid silk; solid silk from Donghia. 


tainly wasn’t going back to Elizabeth 
Street. But where did I belong?” 
Scorsese settled that question de- 
finitively two years ago, when he 
moved to an Upper East Side town 
house with a walled garden—not so 
grand as the mansions of The Age of 
Innocence, but built in the same peri- 
od. The neighborhood, he says, “has a 
small-town feel to it, even with a busy 
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avenue on the corner.” And in the 
small hours of the morning, when the 
traffic has subsided, he can some- 
times hear the sound of a horse and 
carriage passing under his windows. 
It helps him imagine, he says, what 
Wharton's New York felt like. 

The town house has also given the 
director “a sense of permanence” that 
until now was elusive. “I’ve tried 
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ABOVE: A Stratocaster played by Robbie 
Robertson in The Last Waltz, Scorsese's 1978 
documentary about The Band, is among 
the collected mementos of his movie career. 


high-rise apartments and I still love 
the views, but they’re not personal 
enough. I've tried lofts too, and there 
are beautiful spaces with beautiful 
light, but the industrial, downtown 
neighborhoods reminded me _ too 
much of the streets where I grew up. 
When I was living in a loft and editing 
my films in the same space, I didn’t 
have enough distance from my work. 
It’s not just that you can’t close a door: 
When youre editing a film it seems to 
permeate your living arrangements. 
And in the bleaker moments—the 
moments of despair—it felt as if I’d 
never left where I came from.” 

Most modern artists are susceptible 
to such bleakness, but it’s naive to ex- 
pect that their décor will look like 
their imagery. Joseph Beuys probably 
didn’t have a blood-stained hyena 
carcass under his coffee table, and the 
only artifacts in Martin Scorsese's 
house that recall mean streets are a 
bottle of grappa and a piece of tur- 


LEFT: The director views his collection of 
16-mm film on the projector in the living 
room. The poster for Renoir’s Le Carrosse 
d’Or is from 1953. On the mantel are 19th- 
century Japanese stirrups from actor Ken 
Takakura. Interior designer Karen Hough- 
ton found the armchairs in the Hudson Val- 
ley. Low table is from Mill House Antiques. 
Circa 1890 Persian tabriz, Safavieh Carpets. 
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Phe research done by Scorsese's staff for The Age of Innocence gave the director 
“a greater feeling for Victorian pieces and antiques,” notes Houghton, who 
designed his previous residence. INSET, ABOVE LEFT: Scorsese asked her for 


7 “lots of book space,” and bound shooting scripts line the shelves. IN- 
SET LEFT: Nearby is a Japanese doll given to him by Akira Kurosawa. The 
three heads are awards from the British Academy of Film and Television Arts. 


LEFT: Houghton divided the second-floor 
living room into two spaces. Above the cir- 
ca 1850 English desk are 19th-century Jap- 
anese wood-block prints from Kurosawa. 
Blue silk on maple chair from Mirak is 
from Donghia, as are the club chair and sofa. 


quoise pottery from Positano on the 
sideboard in his dining room. His 
rooms are warm, decorous, elegant 
in a manly fashion and unpreten- 
tious. How unpretentious? There's a 
plaid doggy bed in a corner of his 
kitchen and a box of tissues on the 
phone table next to the Eames chair. It 
looks as if he actually pays his bills at 
the Victorian desk in his library. He 
eats alone at a farmhouse table on a 
well-washed cotton placemat, watch- 
ing the Discovery channel. His dishes 
are the kind a man buys for himself 
when his wives have kept the wed- 
ding presents. 

“Marty has an austere, almost mo- 
nastic sensibility,” says his designer, 
Karen Houghton. “All his possessions 
have a personal meaning for him or a 
reference to one of his movies. He’s 
not a materialist, and since I’m not 
one either, I think that’s one rea- 
son we get along.” Houghton, who 
is based in Nyack, New York, met 
Scorsese through mutual friends in 
the film world. She designed his pre- 
vious apartment—a seventy-fifth-floor 
space that had a spectacular view and 
a minimum of furniture. “It was a 
sleek, cool place,” she reflects. “He 
was up with the hawks, and he could 
see up the Hudson River. I think Mar- 
ty needed a warmer life, and here he 
has one. The house is grounded and 
complete—it’s a welcoming home.” 

Scorsese says he worked with 
Houghton the way he would with a 
production designer. “She came to 
the set and showed me photographs 
and swatches, and I made decisions.” 
Houghton describes her client as 
“very direct and accessible. He has 
high expectations but he gives you a 
lot of freedom. He also gave me an ex- 
cellent definition of what he wanted.” 

The décor of each floor in the town 
house has a different mood, adapted 
to its function. The first-floor dining 






















OPPOSITE: In the dining room is Bernard Lancy’s poster for Les En- ABOVE: The fantasy of Cocteau’s La Belle et la Béte is portrayed in 
fants du Paradis. “I would never just buy a beautiful poster if I didn’t Jean-Denis Malclé’s 1946 poster. BELOW: Pieces from Triconfort fur- 
know the film,” Scorsese says. “It has to be an extraordinary film, nish the garden off the dining room. “I’m not much of a gardener,” says 
with a special meaning for me.” The 1870 French table and the chairs Scorsese. “In the tenements I came from we didn’t have much room, 
are from Mill House Antiques. Drapery fabric, Osborne & Little. although those big basil plants did pretty well on the fire escapes.” 


room opens to the garden, and Scor- 
sese wanted it to have “a provin- 
cial country feeling.” The fourth-floor 
study is the director’s lair: He works 
and reads there, listens to music, 
screens films and watches a television 
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that he often keeps tuned to the Amer- 
ican Movie Channel. “I don’t really 
like television,” he admits. The vio- 
lence? He smiles. “No, that doesn’t 
bother me. It’s the commercials, the 
situation comedies and the rock vid- 

eos that are absolutely terrifying.” 
Houghton’s greatest challenge was 
the open living space on the second 
floor. The old dumbwaiter shaft, now 
an elevator, bisects it and couldn’t be 
repositioned, so she created two sepa- 
rate reception areas—“pockets of inti- 
macy,” as Scorsese puts it—making 
continued on page 290 
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ART: VINTA‘GE MOVIE POSTERS 


MEMORABLE [0.GES FROM HOLLYWOOD'S PAST 


Dea provide a colorful over- 
view of the first century of mo- 
tion pictures. The earliest examples, 
from around 1900, emphasized the 
novelty of the invention: an audience 
stirred by the projected image of a 
military parade or laughing at a gar- 
dener being drenched by his own 
hose. Within a decade, short films 
were being made at frantic speed, 
outdoors and in skylit lofts. Posters il- 
lustrated the genres—comedy, west- 
erns, dramas, thrillers. The players 
remained anonymous until 1910, when 
producer Carl Laemmle (who would 
later found Universal Studios) bally- 
hooed Florence Lawrence, formerly 
known only as the Biograph Girl, for 
the company that employed her. 

Within a few years a handful of 
stars had achieved international celeb- 
rity. Wherever Charlie Chaplin went, 
police had to control the crowds, and 
a million Russians greeted Mary Pick- 
ford and Douglas Fairbanks when 
they visited Moscow in 1925. These 
top stars justified their huge salaries 
by generating a constant flow of high- 
ly profitable films and by providing 
images with which they could be 
marketed. Theater owners showing 
a Chaplin short as part of a mixed 
program discovered that they could 
fill their seats by putting a cutout 
figure of the Little Tramp on the side- 
walk and adding the words “He's 
here!” A French poster of 1919 shows 
Chaplin bestriding the Atlantic in his 
oversize boots; a Swedish poster of 
the 1940s for The Great Dictator re- 
quired nothing more than the outline 
of a face with a stray lock of hair 
and a toothbrush mustache to achieve 
universal recognition. 

Many collectors think that Ameri- 
can movie posters were at their best 
from 1920 to around 1935. Major stu- 


TEXT BY MICHAEL WEBB 
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ABOVE: Jezebel, 1938. | r; 41" x 27". The 
vibrant red of Bette Davis's dress in her role 
as a scandalous southern belle is u is the 
poster's background. Sotheby’s, York. 
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OPPOSITE: Haunted Gold, 1933. Paper; 41" x 
27". A youthful John Wayne, in a promotion 
for one of his earliest westerns, is regarded 
by the film’s villains. Christie's, New York. 














dios, like Fox, Paramount and MGM, 
spent freely to attract a more affluent 
and demanding audience than attend- 
ed before the First World War. They 
succeeded, and flourished. Talented 
illustrators were employed in-house 
or were hired for specific assign- 
ments. Independent producers, no- 
tably the quartet of Chaplin, Pickford, 
Fairbanks and director D. W. Griffith, 
who together founded United Artists 
in 1919, launched prestige produc- 
tions. Fairbanks commissioned posters 
for The Thief of Bagdad from Maxfield 
Parrish and Anton Grot that show 
him in the title role, swooping over an 
Arabian Nights city on a winged horse 
or a flying carpet. 

The best posters of the silent era 
have a painterly charm. Stone lithog- 
raphy gave the illustrations a subtlety 
of color and shading that contempo- 
rary offset printing cannot rival. With 
some notable exceptions, the designs 
have little to do with the Roaring 
Twenties of legend. They reflect the 
small-town verities and virtues that 
still represented the American ideal 
away from the sophistication of New 
York. Valentino and Pickford embod- 
ied Victorian standards of romance 
and morality more than the hedo- 
nism of Scott Fitzgerald's Jazz Age. 

The coming of sound changed all 
that. Studios scrambled to promote 
new stars and genres. Sound gave 
monsters and gangsters visceral ap- 
peal and spawned the movie musical. 
The first sound feature, Don Juan, was 
promoted as a swashbuckler, and its 
creaky music track marked a step 
backwards from pit orchestras and 
organs. A year later a few lines of 
spoken dialogue turned The Jazz Sing- 
er, an old-fashioned melodrama, into 
an overnight sensation. The poster, a 
stylized portrait of Al Jolson in black- 
face, is far more adventurous than 
the film itself. Cartoonist Al Hirsch- 


King Kong, 1933. Paper; 81" x 41". To create 
a larger-than-life image of Hollywood's 
“tallest, darkest leading man,” American 
studio artists worked from the production 
sketches of illustrators Mario Larrinaga and 
Byron Crabbe. Cinemonde, San Francisco 


Don Juan, 1926. Paper; 81" x 81". The most 
successful movie posters, according to post- 
er expert Charles Matlack Price, are those 
whose graphics immediately convey a “clear 
simplicity of motive.” Ciné-Images, Paris. 











Movie Poster Prices 
Although $198,000 is the record price paid for a 


movie poster, many posters can be purchased for 


a few hundred dollars each. Demand, rarity, de- 
sign, color and condition greatly affect value. 
$1,000 to $1,500 is considered a good entry-level 
price for a desirable classic movie poster. 
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feld’s poster for the 1929 Hallelujah 
captured the exuberance of King Vi- 
dor’s all-black musical. 

By the time most of the nation’s 
theaters were wired for sound, the 
Depression had taken hold. Threat- 
ened with bankruptcy, movie produc- 
ers abandoned the moral restraints 
they had accepted a decade before 
to ward off state-by-state censorship. 
The mood of desperation on the eve 
of the New Deal is mirrored in the 
posters of the early 1930s. King Kong 
stands atop the world’s tallest sky- 


scraper, clutching his cowering victim 
and swatting attack planes as though 
they were mosquitdes. 

Freud would have loved it. James 
Cagney glowers and Jean Harlow 
smolders in a tight two-shot to ad- 
vertise The Public Enemy, one of fifty 
gangster pictures released in 1931. 
The most resonant title of the era, 
20,000 Years in Sing Sing, appears in 
huge angular yellow letters on a pris- 
on wall. Skimpily attired chorines 
wave from the wings of an airplane 


continued on page 291 
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WALT DISNEY’s 


Gish 


A GREAT LOVE STORY 
In Multiplane TECHNICOLOR 


From Felix Salten's Book-of-the Month Best Seller 
Distributed by RKO Radio Pictures, Inc. 







ABOVE: Bambi, 1942. Paper; 81" x 81". Walt BELOW: Strike Up the Band, Al Hirschfeld, 
Disney was the first American to successfully 1940. Paper; 81" x 41". Hirschfeld was a pro- 
promote animated movies to mass audienc- lific caricaturist for MGM. The Last Moving 
es. Motion Picture Arts Gallery, New York. Picture Company, Hollywood, California. 


. AHAL B. WALLIS 
MICKEY ROONEY PRODUCTION | 
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Casablanca, 1942. Paper, 81" x 81". Playing off a famous line from Casablanca—“Round up the 
usual suspects”—a Warner Bros. poster artist cleverly included all characters of consequence 
to the movie's plot. Only three such posters are known to exist. Cinemonde, San Francisco. 
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‘A home theater needs foyers, outer lobbies and marquees, so by the time clients 
get to the auditorium, they feel like they’ve gone out for the evening,” says home 
theater designer Theo Kalomirakis. ABOVE: The Uptown Theater, in a Los Ange- 
les residence, features a 17-foot-high neon marquee and vintage movie posters. 


heo Kalomirakis had an incendi- 

ary beginning in the movie busi- 
ness. At age seven he almost burned 
down the family home in Athens 
while putting on his first movie show. 
He had cadged a few of the magic, 
transparent strips from a local hat- 
maker who melted down discarded 
films and used the celluloid in the 
nufacturing process. The young 


Theo then took his precious strips of 
movie and played them in a projector 
he made with a cardboard box, a 
flashlight, a magnifying lens and a 
candle. The flame ignited the film 
strip and started the fire. 

The fire was extinguished, but not 
Theo's love of movies. Aft 


going 
on to attend film and design school 
in Athens, he made a pictur: d For 





A Few Performances Only, which was 
shown at the 1972 New York Film 
Festival. He then enrolled in cinema 
school at New York University, but on 
graduating he detoured into a career 
as a magazine art director. He bought 
prints of movies, however, and set 
himself up with a projector one more 
time. “I started playing what are now 
known among my friends as movie 
orgies,” he says. “We'd show films 
back-to-back from Saturday morning 
to Sunday night. That was when laser 
discs were just beginning, and mostly 
people were renting films.” 

As electronic means of showing 


ABOVE: Through the cast-aluminum Art 
Déco double doors, salvaged from a 1930s 
Colorado building, is a view of the the- 
ater’s foyer, which features a full-service bar. 


movies improved, Kalomirakis plunged 
into a new kind of theater making. 
Continuing a tradition that began in 
the early days of filmmaking, when 
stars and studio executives from Gin- 
ger Rogers to Jack Warner had private 
projection rooms installed in their 
residences, he converted the base- 
ment of his house in the Park Slope 
section of Brooklyn into a home 
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ABOVE: The bronze-, gold- and silver-leafed ceiling in the foyer—one of many elements in- “ J D 
spired by Hollywood's Pantages Theatre—was built by the Warner Bros. prop department. We d show films 
ABOVE RIGHT: Lisa Lichtenfels’s soft-sculpture ticket taker wears clothing from the 1930s. 


back-to-back from 
Saturday morning to 


Sunday night.” 


ABOVE: While Kalomirakis focused on decorative details such as the gilt side pan- 
els of the seats, which were cast from the original 1930 molds, lighting designer 
Paula Dinkel created a fiber-optic-lit sky that turns from day to dusk to starry 
night. RIGHT: One of a pair of metallic-leafed cast figures that flank the proscenium. 
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les residence, features a 17-foot-high neon marquee and vintage movie posters. 


heo Kalomirakis had an incendi- 
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manufacturing process. The young 
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ABOVE: “The entrance doors, which are made of bird’s-eye maple, are versions of the eleva- 
tor doors at the Bullocks Wilshire department store in Los Angeles,” says Kalomirakis of the 
Ziegfeld Theater he designed for a New Jersey residence. BELOW: The black walls and sil- 
ver-leafed plaster ceiling and friezes contribute to the Art Déco theme of the auditorium. 


movie theater. First the walls were 
painted and then he bought, at a dol- 
lar apiece, seats from an old movie 
house that was being dismantled. “I 
spent a month taking chewing gum 
off the bottoms,” he recalls. People 
loved the finished product. “I began 
throwing movie parties. There was 
no curtain, but people were excited.” 

With the completion of his private 
theater came publicity from journalist 
friends and movie party guests. “The 
next thing I knew,” Kalomirakis says, 
“I got a call from Ron Lauder. He said, 
‘I’m building a house in the Hamp- 
tons and want to see what you did.’ 
He came with his entourage and 
asked, ‘When can we start?’ It was my 
first assignment.” 

He now has twelve theaters finished 


or under way and more work than he 


BELOW: In the box office, the poster dis- 
play advertising the 1948 film Bride Of 
Vengeance is framed by maple wall pan- 
els accented with ebonized fluted columns. 
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‘A home theater is an environment; I avoid at all costs creating a room. Fifty percent of the 
space goes to the auditorium and fifty percent to the spaces that lead up to it,” explains 
Kalomirakis. ABOVE: Guests reach the Ziegfeld’s box office through a 40-foot-long lobby 
dominated by a neon sign. BELOW: The refreshment bar is black granite with chrome inlays. 


can handle. The theaters that he is 
designing have evolved considerably 
from the first one in his basement and 


the earliest ones in Hollywood. They 
have neon marquees, sleek refresh- 
ment bars, loge chairs and theater 
curtains in red silk fabric, and fiber- 
optic-lit ceilings that go from day to 
dusk to starry night in the course of 
an overture. “My work has much 
more residential, architectural integ- 
rity,” observes Kalomirakis, “without 
sacrificing the theatrical fun.” 

The only regret a critic might have 
about his work is that so few people 
will be able to enjoy it. His theaters 
cost too much for most of us, but all of 
them are delightful, visual candies, 
jeweled hatboxes, perfect for an age 
that increasingly chooses to take its 
entertainment at home. 0 





BELOW: The carpeting in the foyer is a 
Schumacher reproduction of the carpeting 
in Radio City Music Hall designed by Don- 
ald Deskey. Dakota Jackson sofa and chair. 
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For the overtures of epic movies like Dr. Zhivago and Ben-Hur, Kalomirakis conceived an auditorium 
where the lights dim halfway, the main curtain of ens and a second, fiber-optic black curtain of- 
fers a show of blinking stars. The red silk fabric on the curtain and chairs is from Schumacher. 
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RUDOLPH VALENTINO 





THE SHEIK’S LEADING MAN AT FALCON LAIR 
continued from page 127 


the naked-to-the-waist gypsy had the 
features of Rambova. 

A further reminder of his wife was 
the loot from their European trip. Too 
much for Whitley Heights, it was too lit- 
tle for Falcon Lair, so at first Valentino 
left several rooms unfurnished. Con- 
sumed by loss, retreating into solitude, 
he bought some adjoining acres of land 
and built a high wall around the estate 
to protect himself from the curiosity of 
fans when he went horseback riding. To 
avoid being sighted at service stations, 
he installed a hundred-and-twenty- 
gallon gasoline tank in the garage. 

During his time off from The Eagle 
(1925), his first movie for United Artists, 
Valentino took long horseback rides, tin- 
kered with his luxury cars and cooked 
spaghetti dinners for Lillian and Doro- 
thy Gish, his bachelor friends Beltran y 
Masses, director Robert Florey, camera- 
man Paul Ivano and former New York 
policeman Luther Mahoney, his man 
Friday. Then, in October of that year, 
Rambova announced her intention to 
file for divorce. Valentino’s first reac- 
tion was to go for a drive, lose control 
of his car and crash into a telegraph 
pole; his second was to contemplate 
suicide. When Beltran y Masses found 
him sitting in a chair, holding a gun to 
his temple, the artist crept up behind 
him and snatched the weapon away. 

A few weeks later the crisis seemed 
to have passed. Valentino went on a se- 
ries of compulsive spending sprees at 
auctions, buying a set of sixteenth- 
century Florentine chairs for the din- 
ing room, a pair of carved oak doors 
for the front entrance, armoires, chan- 
deliers, Moorish screens and, to add to 
his collection, antique armor, firearms 
and daggers. As the rooms of Falcon Lair 
were not large, a house that at first 
seemed underfurnished eventually 
became weighed down with clutter. 

And when Valentino commissioned 
Beltran y Masses to paint him as a Span- 
ish grandee, his life at Falcon Lair began 
to echo his role in Blood and Sand, as the 
matador from a poor family who struck 
it rich, set himself up in a naively pre- 
tentious mansion, became estranged 
from his wife and fell for a predatory 


charmer. Hoping to exorcise the ghost 
of his lost love, he decided to go out in 
the world again, dandied himself up 
like his alter ego framed in the hall- 
way, met the voracious Pola Negri at a 
party and began an affair with her. 
His two final movies, in which Valen- 
tino reverted to the elegantly macho 
roles that Rambova always disapproved 
of, completed the exorcism. He followed 
The Eagle with the equally popular 
Son of the Sheik, which had a trium- 
phant Los Angeles premiere on July 9, 
1926, almost a year after the actor 
moved into Falcon Lair. Following the 
premiere he went on a cross-country 
tour and while in New York suddenly 
collapsed with violent stomach pains 
and was rushed to the Polyclinic Hospi- 
tal. Doctors diagnosed a bleeding ulcer, 
but complications set in when he de- 
veloped peritonitis. On August 23 he 
died of endocarditis and septicemia. 
While thousands of fans went in- 
to shock, Valentino's friend Mahoney 
made a quick trip to Falcon Lair and 
nipped a scandal in the bud by re- 
moving Pola Negri’s negligees from a 
bedroom closet. Four months later his 
business manager put the house and 
its contents on the auction block, rais- 
ing less than a quarter of the one mil- 
lion dollars that Valentino’s heirs hoped 
for. (His brother and sister were the 
main ones. To Rambova he left one 
dollar.) Over the years Falcon Lair has 
changed hands several times, often 
remaining empty between owners 
but always guarded by private securi- 
ty police to discourage sightseers and 
deranged, elderly fans of both sexes 
hoping to break in and spend a night 
in Rudolph Valentino's bedroom. 
Today the whole area is suburban- 
ized, of course, but Falcon Lair re- 
mains the only house on a dead-end 
road full of potholes and thick with 
dust from an eroded hillside. With its 
walls repainted their original white, 
it’s the last survivor of a haunted 


area whose other famous estates—the 
Frances Marion rane, Buster Keaton’s 
Italian palace, Joh ‘bert’s Mediter- 
ranean villa—have | since fallen 


to the developer and t!: 1I'dozer.O 
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THE “IT” GIRLS NOTORIOUS HOUSE 
continued from page 129 


life and a disgrace to the communi- 
ty.” Flouting convention further, Bow 
did her own decorating; the result 
was a style (or lack thereof) that fel- 
low Paramount actress Louise Brooks 
would later label “Disneyland.” “Each 
room was different,” Brooks explained. 
A visiting journalist described the 
house best: 
It is just an ordinary stucco bunga- 
low, but inside it is exactly like Clara. 
The beautiful and the bizarre, the ex- 
quisite and the commonplace, mingled 
in hopeless confusion. 

A gaudy doll in frowsy skirts and 
wig leans against a wonderful Ming 
lamp. A huge fuzzy teddy bear with a 
pink bow around his neck occupies a 
corner of the luxurious brocaded dav- 
enport. The center table is a fine thing 
of carved oak and the rugs are awful 
imitation Chinese. The lamps look as if 
they had come from the five-and-ten 
cent store, but the shawl on the piano 
might be worn by a Spanish Infanta. 

Bow’s most prized possessions: a 
Panatrope, the first electrically ampli- 
fied and motored home phonograph; 
a signed photograph of Rudolph Val- 
entino (“the greatest actor, bar none, 
who ever lived,” she informed guests); 
and a made-to-order bed with a mir- 
ror in its canopy. “And facing you as 
you lay on it,” chuckled one former 
lover sixty years later, “was this great 
big gold Buddha with one red eye 
and one green eye. What a screwy 
dame she was! She was wild, and I 
loved her for it.” 

Bow’s pride and joy was her “Chi- 
nese room,” a nook devoid of light 
and done—or, in the consensus, Over- 
done—in a red-, gold- and black-lac- 
quered wallcovering; red and gold 
Oriental draperies; thick Chinese car- 
pets, cabinets and lamps; a huge, 
specially made red-and-gold damask 
sofa; a large, grotesque lacquered god 
perched on a carved pedestal; and, 
for Occidental contrast, framed pho- 
tographs of Tom Mix and Gary Coo- 
per. “Clara,” wrote Mix, “I have nothing 
to say. I already said it.” Cooper's in- 
scription was less cryptic: “To Clarita, 
whom I love, whose beauty and life 
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by day are real as the sun at noon, 
and by night have all the mysteries 
and allure of the northern lights, with 
the softness of the summer moon. 
You are that. I love you, Garyito.” 

The Chinese room reeked of in- 
cense, which rose in clouds from a 
brass burner. Bow called it “a loving 
room, not a living room,” and held 
trysts there. None, however, included 
members of the USC Trojans, who were 
frequent guests in her home. Despite 
tales of orgies, in truth Bow treated 
the players as kid brothers, inviting 
them to parties for pals such as Joan 
Crawford, Jane Peters (who would soon 
change her name to Carole Lombard) 
and injured Trojan teammate Marion 
Morrison (who would soon change his 
name to John Wayne). The sole row- 
dy incident occurred at 4:00 a.m. on 
Bow’s front lawn, when she acciden- 
tally broke Trojan tackle Jesse Hibbs’s 
thumb in a touch-football game. 

The advent of talkies marked the 
beginning of Bow’s end. Instantly self- 
conscious of her Brooklyn accent and 
nervous stammer, she was further 
hampered by dull formula films. A se- 
ries of scandals made lurid headlines, 
and Bow’s public turned on her. Dis- 
carded and disgraced, she suffered a 
nervous breakdown, broke her Para- 
mount contract and fled Hollywood 
in 1931. She was twenty-five years old. 

In the thirties Bow wed cowboy 
star Rex Bell, made two films at Fox 
for $125,000 each and then opted 
for permanent retirement. “I’ve had 
enough,” she told reporters. “I don’t 
wanna be remembered as somebody 
who couldn't do nothin’ but take her 
clothes off. I want somethin’ real now.” 
Reality meant living on a six-hun- 
dred-thousand-acre desert ranch in 
Searchlight, Nevada, with her hus- 
band and two sons. At first this seemed 
to suit her, but Bow’s familial legacy 
of mental illness soon became evi- 
dent. After several stays in private sana- 
toriums, she returned to Los Angeles. 
Shunning all interviews, Bow spent 
her days painting, reading and swim- 
ming. She died in 1965, a survivor and 
casualty of the era she embodied. 
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JOHN BARRYMORE 


THE GREAT PROFILE ON TOWER ROAD 


continued from page 135 





Maloney, Barrymore's vulture. He 
was king of the mountain, Costello 
his queen. He designed a stained- 
glass window for the trophy room de- 
picting himself and Costello, arms 
entwined, gazing out to sea. 

Yet the house seemed often as 
much a burden as a pleasure, the 
vaulted rooms cavernous and cold, 
the collected treasures only- objects 
after all. They spent their happiest 
times on the patio with the children, 
eating dinner at a card table near the 
pool or in the dressing room off their 
bedroom. Barrymore would remember 
one Christmas Eve in front of the fire 
reading A Christmas Carol to Costello 
and the children as paradise lost. 

For, unable to love himself, John 
Barrymore could not believe that any 
woman could love him. Spurred by 
heavy drinking, his destructive, para- 
noiac jealousy soon erupted. Costello 
discovered that her gentle, adoring 
husband could be a fiend. “I want to 
be your friend,” she wept after one 
harrowing onslaught. “Didn't you ever 
have a woman who was a friend?” But 
it was not only jealousy and drinking 
that doomed their marriage. Just as 
John Barrymore quickly grew bored 
with a stage role, so he inevitably 
tired of playing husband. He began to 
think of the original Vidor bachelor 
dwelling as “I iberty Hall.” 

In 1931 Warner Bros. declined to re- 
new his contract. Though he made a 
number of excellent films afterward— 
A Bill of Divorcement (1932), Topaze 
(1933), Reunion in Vienna (1933), Coun- 
sellor at Law (1933), Twentieth Centu- 
ry (1934)—the disintegration of his 
marriage to Dolores Costello marked 
the disintegration of Barrymore the 
man and actor. His fourth, helpless 
marriage to Elaine Jacobs, a nineteen- 
year-old college student, proved an 
unmitigated disaster. When they di- 
vorced in 1940, he was deeply in debt, 
far gone in alcoholism and reduced to 
parodying his former greatness on 
the Rudy Vallee radio show or in 
wretched films like Playmates (1941). 
Some thought his antics a heroic ef- 
fort to pay off his debts; others reflect- 
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ed that John Barrymore had always 
had a taste for degradation. 

The Infanta quickly sold at auction; 
Tower Road also went on the block. 
“Frankly,” Barrymore remarked, “it 
was a kind of nightmare, but it might 
appeal to somebody—maybe some 
actor.” But nobody wanted his “Chi- 
nese tenement,” as he ironically 
dubbed it. He had lavished half a mil- 
lion dollars on his creation over the 
years, the equivalent of more than 
three million today. Ex-wives, law- 
yers, managers, creditors and_ his 
own profligacy had stripped the prop- 
erty of most of its treasures. Barry- 
more lived alone atop his eminence, 
his footsteps echoing in the empty 
rooms. Another gardener served as 
caretaker; Ruth Pocorny functioned 
as housekeeper, business manager 
and nurse. And there was always a 
hired retainer to serve as valet, chauf- 
feur, bartender and keeper. Diana 
Barrymore, his daughter by his sec- 
ond wife, visited briefly, but the re- 
union ended, as had his marriages, 
in acrimony. Except for a few loyal 
drinking pals, the once great actor 
was essentially alone. 

At the broadcasting studio on May 
19, 1942, John had scarcely begun to 
ham the lines, “But, soft! what light 
through yonder window breaks?” 
when he collapsed in Rudy Vallee’s 
arms. He died on May 29 of bronchial 
pneumonia, lung congestion and a 
lifetime of suicidal self-neglect. 

He had sixty cents in his pocket 
when he was taken to the hospital, 
personal debts of two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. His will, dividing his es- 
tate among his three children, was a 
futile gesture; when his estate was 
finally settled in 1959, creditors and 
the IRS still had not collected in full. 

Stars like Katharine Hepburn, Can- 
dice Bergen and Marlon Brando even- 
tually occupied Bella Vista, as it was 
called after Barrymore's death. But 
the estate atop Tower Road is inex- 
tricably connected with the flamboy- 
ant, sardonic, brilliant actor who both 
created his fantasy kingdom on its 
heights and destroyed it. 0 





A MODEST HOLLYWOOD BUNGALOW FOR THE STAR OF DRACULA 
continued from page 145 


personal taste. The double-height, 
half-paneled living room displayed 
an eclectic grouping of furniture and 
art that he loved and would go on to 
install in other houses. 

In one corner, he placed a desk and 
a large wood table that served as a 
second desk or a dining table. On the 
wall above was a life-size painting 
of himself, looking more like a Euro- 
pean banker than a Hollywood star 
of horror films. 

In another corner of the room, 
he arranged several leather-covered 
chairs and single beds, which were 
adorned with Persian rugs and large 
pillows to make a comfortable sitting 
area for late-night reading or gather- 
ings of friends at his frequent parties. 

Along the walls Lugosi hung his fa- 
vorite paintings and drawings, with 
subjects ranging from the Russian 
countryside to an overgrown ceme- 
tery to a bridge in China. 

He also had a collection of hand- 
carved pipes that he loved to display 
and use. One of his favorite posses- 
sions, which hung on a wall in the liv- 
ing room, was a scroll signed by 
studio workers, friends and family 
upon the completion of Dracula. 

Friends were important to Bela Lu- 
gosi throughout his life. “My father 
entertained frequently at the North 
Hudson Avenue house in the early 
1930s, and at all his subsequent resi- 
dences in later years,” his son remem- 
bers. ‘An evening included lots of 
good food and wine, conversation, 
music and often dancing. As a little 
boy in the 1940s, I remember being 
kept up by parties that lasted late 
into the night. 

“But he didn’t usually entertain the 
Hollywood crowd at home,” he con- 
tinues. “His friends were artists, writ- 
ers, musicians, dancers and members 
of the local Hungarian community.” 
One of his favorite guests was the 
well-known Hungarian concert pi- 
anist Ervin Nyiregyhazi, who enter- 
tained Lugosi and his friends at the 
Steinway grand piano. 

In 1932 Lugosi left his Hollywood 
house. The following year he married 


Lillian Arch after a two-year court- 
ship. The couple had eloped to Neva- 
da, thinking they had thrown report- 
ers off the scent. But they returned to 
Hollywood to read about their “se- 
cret” marriage on the front pages of 
the local papers. 

Although Lugosi's career was thriv- 
ing, Hollywood would only cast him in 
horror films, and then it stopped mak- 
ing horror films altogether. The Raven 
(1935) was so terrifying that British 
parents launched a protest. In 1937 
the British Board of Film Censors 
halted the import and screening of all 
horror pictures. Hollywood studios, 
which derived a large portion of their 
income from Great Britain, promptly 
stopped making the films. 

Lugosi's Hollywood career col- 
lapsed overnight. In 1937 he had only 
one movie part, as an enemy agent 
in the serial S.O.S. Coast Guard. In 
1938 he received no roles at all. With 
movies denied him, the actor re- 
turned to the stage and took parts on 
radio programs. 

A year later the Hollywood stu- 
dios ended their ban on horror films, 
and Lugosi promptly returned to the 
screen, costarring in the popular Son 
of Frankenstein (1939) with Boris Kar- 
loff. Many critics claim that Lugosi 
stole the film from Karloff, but, unlike 
his costar and friend, he never recap- 
tured his earlier professional acclaim. 

Until his death in 1956 Lugosi ap- 
peared in low-budget horror pictures 
and conducted personal appearance 
tours with a Dracula theme. Lugosi 
sometimes referred to a “Dracula 
curse” on his later work. 

Like so many other Hollywood 
stars of his era, he had become type- 
cast and then outlived his career. But 
like so many actors and actresses who 
endured that fate, Lugosi will always 
be remembered for just those roles 
that eventually proved his undoing. 
No one who has seen Dracula can for- 
get Lugosi's frightening performance 
as Count Dracula or his memorable 
words as he thrilled to a chorus of 
wolves: “Listen to them—children of 
the night! What music they make.” 0 
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continued from page 149 


and much of this independence—or 
narcissism—is preserved on-screen. “I 
carry the sex interest, the love inter- 
est, the drama, and the humor—and 
sometimes the tragedy.” Despite the 
inflated self-esteem, West managed to 
reiterate, again and again, her belief 
in the sexual autonomy of women 
and the naturalness of sex in general. 
Before Mae West, no one had dared to 
articulate these ideas on-screen, and 
no one has done so with anything like 
her style since. 

But behind that style, for all its bra- 
vado, West led a different, rather odd 
and hidden life back at the Ravens- 
wood. Although she explained to a 
reporter that the reason she chose 
not to move on to a large house like 
“everybody around here who gets in 
the big money” was that she liked to 
be near people and “feel ‘em around 
me,” West was not conventionally 
social. She did not entertain—she re- 
ceived. She received reporters; lumi- 
naries who came on pilgrimages and 
were kept waiting downstairs while 
she decided if she would allow them 
up (Davis was admitted, Dietrich 
turned away); lovers, of course, whose 
numbers were as legion as their ten- 
ure was brief; and the psychics who 
presided over the occasional séance, 
which was probably the closest the 
actress ever came to throwing a party. 

West was protective of her family 
and the two men who did remain in 
her life for substantial periods. Her 
sister, Beverly, consistently lived with 
her, either at the Ravenswood (where 
West often rented a second apart- 
ment for her relatives), on West's ranch 
in the San Fernando Valley or in her 
beach house in Santa Monica. Her 
brother and her father also came to 
stay. Jim Timony, her lawyer, man- 
ager and onetime lover who, together 
with the star’s mother, helped launch 
her theatrical career, lived in an adja- 
cent Ravenswood apartment long af- 
ter he ceased playing much of a pro- 
fessional or a romantic role in West's 
life. Paul Novak, a bodybuilder and 
former Mr. Baltimore, moved in with 
her in 1955 and until she died in 


1980 served as, variously, her lover, 
bodyguard, secretary, driver and most 
faithful friend. 

Mae West’s old age had more than 
a touch of Norma Desmond in it. Af- 
ter the failure of The Heat's On in 1943, 
West went back to the stage, toured 
with a nightclub act in which she was 
surrounded by muscle men, made 
recordings of her songs and wrote 
her memoirs. In 1970, nearly thirty 
years after she’d made her last movie, 
she returned to Hollywood to play a 
campy, sex-addicted theatrical agent 
in Myra Breckinridge, and in 1977, at 
the age of eighty-four, she appeared 
in Sextette, an adaptation of her play 
about a woman who has six husbands. 
To cope with the actress’s then enfee- 
bled memory, a microphone was hid- 
den in her voluminous wig so that 
the director could feed her her lines. 

In her last years there the Ravens- 
wood fell under somewhat Sunset 
Boulevard-like decay. Because of the 
abundant jewels she was fond of wear- 
ing, West had always been afraid of at- 
tack and robbery, and early on she had 
fitted the apartment with bulletproof- 
glass windows and a reinforced-steel 
door. Fearful of the damaging effects 
of sunlight and fresh air on her beau- 
ty, she kept the blinds permanently 
drawn and the air conditioner per- 
petually humming. These cool, dark, 
closed rooms—‘cloying and airless,” 
Cecil Beaton described them when he 
came to photograph her for Vogue— 
became cluttered with tokens of the 
actress as she preferred to be seen: 
There were paintings of her young 
and naked, a prized nude statue of 
West on the piano, and photographs 
Beaton found “retouched beyond hu- 
man likeness” that froze her image in 
a way that the once gleaming but now 
dust-swirled mirrors could not. Mae 
West grew nearsighted at the end, 
and perhaps that was a good thing, 
for the apartment in which she had 
taken lifelong refuge ended up decay- 
ing along with its gifted inhabitant. At 
the Ravenswood, the public and the 
private Mae West ultimately merged. 
Time had ravaged them both. 9 
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HIS COUNTRY ESTATE IN ENCINO 
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suffered from claustrophobia. There 
wasn’t another house within three 
miles of the ranch in Encino, and he 
was comfortable there, despite his 
fears of prowling kidnappers. He of- 
fered the owner double the rent he 
was paying—quite a gesture for a 
man of Fields’s penurious nature— 
but his offer was refused. 

After his year in the Encino ranch 
house, he lived in Bel-Air and in 
Hollywood, among other West Coast 
locations. He liked and owned luxuri- 
ous sports cars, but he had surpris- 
ingly few other personal possessions. 
The houses he lived in were already 
furnished. He just had to put his 
books on the shelves (he was a vora- 
cious’ reader), hang some pictures, 
toss his papers on the desk, and he 
was settled. Yet he did have a senti- 
mental side. For he left Encino with a 
piece of “furniture” to which he had 
become too attached to leave behind. 
The wagon bar went with him to his 
next residence, and his next. 

To moviegoers the world round, 
W. C. Fields was the man they saw 
on the screen: braggart, con man, 
henpecked misogynist, drunkard and 
confirmed misanthrope. But he was 
well loved and would become a cult 
figure to cinema buffs. He awakened 
in audiences, particularly males, a 
sense of shared experience. His gripes 
and grumbles were almost always 
directed against the establishment 
and its symbols. 

W. C. Fields himself began having 
difficulty drawing the line between 
his private and film personalities. 
On-screen he portrayed a man who 
did not embrace the conventions of 
home, hearth and family. Offscreen 
he moved from house to house, un- 
able to make a commitment to remain 
very long in one spot. There might 
have been one exception: the ranch 
in Encino. He very much liked being 
the country squire. More important, 
there was something about the 
place that gave him a sense of be- 
longing. And that, even the nihilistic 
Fields knew, was what going home 
was all about. 1) 
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KING KONG’S FAVORITE COSTAR AT HOME IN LOS ANGELES 


had been put up around it, with 
barbed wire on top, and it was awful 
to see it like that. Now it’s part of a 
complex of small condos. So it goes, I 
guess. But how beautiful it was when 
I first knew it!” 

Wray had bought the place with 
her own money from silent-film star 
Florence Vidor, who was in the pro- 
cess of divorcing King Vidor to marry 
Jascha Heifetz. The living room had 
a beam ceiling and a brick fireplace; 
the dining room looked out on a rock 
garden and came with redwood pan- 
eling, a wide-oak-planked floor, and 
a Jacobean-style table and chairs pur- 
chased from Mrs. Vidor. Today, Wray 
reproaches herself for her too-elegant 
intentions: “I probably made a mis- 
take to have French furniture in my 
bedroom—lI mean, it was a farmhouse.” 

For all that, the place belonged rec- 
ognizably to a movie star. There was 
a tennis court, and a guest cottage 
decorated by the fashionable Harold 
Grieve, who Wray recalls covered the 
sofa in blue denim scored with diag- 
onal bands of red. There were all the 
expected pleasures—tennis parties, 
lawn parties, parlor games played 
with old-fashioned ardor. Ronald Col- 
man came to play, and Loretta Young, 
and Edwin Hubble, the astronomer, 
who had been a fellow Rhodes schol- 
ar of John Saunders’s at Oxford. Cary 
Grant showed up—Wray had ap- 
peared with him on Broadway in 1931 
in the short-lived musical Nikki, based 
on Saunders’s novel Single Lady, a tale 
of ex-warriors of the sky who, unable 
to get down from the high nervous 
pitch of flying and fighting, drifted 
blindly onward to self-destruction, 
just as Saunders himself would do. 
Edward Steichen, who had photo- 
graphed Wray back East, appeared 
one day with Clare Boothe (not yet 
Luce) in tow—“She had a big nose 
then, but she was very stylish, very 
sharp and quick-thinking; she al- 
ready had a self-image that she had 
to support. And oh,” Wray says, just 
remembering another guest, “Gary 
Cooper! I'd starred with him in Legion 
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of the Condemned, a 1928 silent written 
by John Saunders. Neither Gary nor I 
thought we had a chance to compete 
with stage actors, we were sure we 
would be all through when sound 
came in. Gary showed up for one of 
our afternoon parties wearing a nylon 
suit and he asked smokers to stay 
apart from him; he just sat there qui- 
etly, keeping smokers away. He real- 
ized he was probably flammable.” 

Off the living room there was a 
soft-green-canvas-covered porch with 
a rosewood-and-satinwood Ping-Pong 
table. Wray and Saunders had the 
porch enclosed with glass doors and 
added a Jacobean-style bar that could 
be rendered recondite by means of 
an electronic sliding panel. “The first 
four or five drinks John enjoyed very 
much, and then it overwhelmed him,” 
she sighs. “He’d gotten started on 
drink during Prohibition—it all be- 
gan so lightheartedly. I remember our 
sitting at that bar in December 1936, 
listening for those seventy world- 
stopping seconds to the abdication 


Kong gently whacked 
aside the likes of Harlow 
and Garbo, making a 
place for Fay Wray. 


on the radio; it seemed like some- 
thing had come apart, that that tight 
little island had come loose.” 
Something else had come apart. 
“That John had gone to Europe with- 
out me in the first year of our married 
life, and had a romance, tells you a 
lot,” Wray says. “He wanted to take 
the route Hemingway had taken.” In 
1938, ten years into their marriage, 
while Wray was off doing summer 
theater in New England, Saunders 
moved out, leaving no forwarding 
address. Later he sold the house and 
furniture out from under her—for 
cash, all of which he pocketed; lie al- 


so stole their baby daughter (Wray 
got her back after an urgent search). 
Saunders, having fled Hollywood, ul- 
timately found seclusion in Florida. 

For Wray there appeared two rain- 
bows between storms. Sinclair Lewis 
fell hopelessly in love with her, and 
honored that love by writing her a 
play—Angela Is Twenty-two—about a 
young girl smitten with an older man, 
what else. “He said he liked my think- 
ing,” Wray recalls. It was while she 
was performing in summer theater in 
Skowhegan, Maine, that she caught 
the studious eye of the playwright 
Clifford Odets. “He had an enormous 
aura of sensory talent—you just felt 
he could touch life with his emotions. 
He later told friends that I was the 
one love of his life.” 

Meanwhile, John Monk Saunders’s 
fresh start in Florida had soured; his 
life had become a torment of nervous 
unrest, and in March 1940 he walked 
into a closet in his cottage in Fort My- 
ers and hanged himself by the red- 
and-white cord of his beach robe. 
He was forty-two. “He had always 
wanted to live dangerously and die 
young,” Wray says. “He was weak, 
but it must have taken some wild, 
crazy strength to end his life that way.” 

Two years later Wray’s life began 
again when she married—in the St. 
Regis hotel suite of Colonel William 
J. Donovan, with only the Irving Ber- 
lins, the William Paleys and David 
O. Selznick in attendance—a second 
Academy Award-winning screenwrit- 
er, the brilliant Robert Riskin (/t Hap- 
pened One Night, Mr. Deeds Goes to 
Town, Lost Horizon ...). Whereupon 
she retired from the screen to live 
happily ever after. But some bas- 
tard meteor fell across their stars—in 
1950, at the age of fifty-three, Riskin 
suffered an enfeebling stroke. He 
died five years later, leaving Wray 
with their son and daughter to bring 
up. She eventually made a comeback 
in character roles in such films as 
Small Town Girl (1953), in which she 
played Jane Powell's mother, Queen 
Bee (1955), which starred Joan Craw- 
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ford, The Cobweb (1955), Hell on Fris- 
co Bay (1956), Tammy and the Bache- 
lor (1957), with Debbie Reynolds as 
Tammy and Wray as the mother of 
the bachelor, Rock Pretty Baby (1957) 
and the punk Dragstrip Riot (1958), 
her last film. “I was embarrassed to 
be in some of them but glad to have 
the money,” she confesses. “I went 
through the motions of what was ex- 
pected of me.” And there was televi- 
sion. “I was still working on the day 
Kennedy was shot,” she notes. 

In 1970 Wray married Sanford Roth- 
enberg, a prominent neurosurgeon 
some thirteen years her junior, who 
had been one of Robert Riskin’s doc- 
tors (he died in 1991). Now she turned 
seriously to writing. Her autobiograph- 
ical play, The Meadowlark, was put 
on in 1985, with Wray’s daughter by 
Saunders playing Wray’s mother. Her 
1989 autobiography, wittily titled On 
the Other Hand, revealed her to be the 
writer she was born. 

Fay Wray looks back on her life 
without a hint of asperity. “It’s not fair 
when people blame Hollywood for 
the desperate things that happened 
to them,” she says. “I’ve had a beauti- 
ful life thanks to films.” She can close 
her eyes and see a town when pepper 
trees grew on Hollywood Boulevard 
and everybody knew each other. “1 
remember my first Academy Awards 
ceremony. It was in 1931. There were 
just a dozen or so tables in a hotel 
room—the Oscars didn’t get big until 
much later. | was wearing a lovely 
white silk jersey and I was there with 
John Saunders. He won for writing 
The Dawn Patrol and made a little 
speech. Then we went back to the 
house on Selma Avenue and he got 
drunk.” Where is that Oscar now? 
“John’s I gave back to the Academy, 
I didn’t want the reminder. My son 
by Robert Riskin has his.” 

And hers, the one she never got? 
Has Fay Wray, in her fantasies, ever 
had an acceptance speech ready? “In 
my fantasies I have been up there, 
yes, and because I appreciate silent 
pictures so, | made it a point to say 
almost nothing.” 1 
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THE STAR OF DINNER AT EIGHT 
continued from page 142 





headboard of Harlow’s huge bed was 
also upholstered in white ermine. 

With her fifteen-hundred-dollar-a- 
week salary, Harlow could afford such 
extravagance, but at a time when the 
average family income was sixteen 
hundred dollars per year, her own 
White House was a source of embar- 
rassment. “She told me she wasn’t too 
crazy about this big house, but her 
mother and Bello liked it,” says fellow 
MGM actress Anita Page. Heeding her 
studio’s command, Harlow posed in 
her new residence for photographer 
George Hurrell; in private, however, 
she thought the place hilarious. “Get a 
load of this!” Harlow giggled before 
showing a guest her white-on-white 
bedroom. Few visitors saw the ad- 
joining sitting room, which Harlow 
filled with her favorite books. Few 
would believe she read them. 

By 1935 Harlow’s affair with actor 
William Powell was common knowl- 
edge to her fans. A man of the world 
almost twice her age, Powell thought 
Harlow’s house absurd and urged her 
to economize before her mother spent 
all her money. That same year Mother 





William Powell 
thought Harlow’s house 
absurd and urged her 
to economize. 





Jean divorced Marino Bello, whose 
extortionary “settlement” requirements 
made a change of address not only 
advisable but necessary. To pay off 
her ex-stepfather, Harlow sold her 
home in 1936 for $125,000 and leased a 
Beverly Hills house for $300 a month. 
It was a prudent move that came too 
late: a year later, at age twenty-six, 
Harlow succumbed to kidney disease. 
Nearly six decades after her death, 
Jean Harlow’s heavily remodeled house 
still stands. Hidden by a wall and 
front gates, it remains a reminder of 
the “Platinum Blonde,” a reluctant sex 
symbol made immortal on film. 0 
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KING OF THE MOVIE COWBOYS IN BEVERLY HILLS 
continued from page 169 


real life into a life of make-believe. He 
was a genial extrovert who enjoyed 
showing off and being shown off—he 
once arrived at a wedding driving a 
coach and four, thus stealing the 
show from an astonished bride and 
groom. Good-humoredly, he collud- 
ed with the press to create on his be- 
half a past equal in heroic derring-do 
to the adventures depicted in his 
movies. Born in 1880 (or perhaps a 


fabrication blazed by an early idol, 
Buffalo Bill Cody. His ever more spec- 
tacular cowboy outfits were also based 
on the Cody model; no real cowboy 
ever wore such skintight white silk 
shirts or bejeweled chaps. Still, no- 
body could doubt the authenticity of 
Mix’s courage. He took breathtaking 
chances; by the end of his profession- 
al career he was said to have broken 
a total of some eighty bones in the 





The style of decoration favored 
by Mix and his fourth wife, Victoria, called for 
covering every square inch of floor and 
wall with exotic objects. 





few years earlier), he was certainly 
old enough to have joined the army 
and—a favorite story of his—to have 
fought in the Spanish-American War, 
accompanying Teddy Roosevelt in his 
famous charge up San Juan Hill. 
Though he was indeed in the army at 
the time, the truth was that he never 
left the country or saw military ac- 
tion; on the contrary, he went AWOL 
and was eventually listed in army 
records as a deserter. 

Mix also claimed to have been a 
United States marshal in a number of 
western towns, where in desperate 
gunfights he was severely wounded 
but succeeded in capturing a variety 
of ferocious outlaws. In fact, the 
only gunshot he is known to have suf- 
fered was at the hands of Victoria, 
in the house on Summit Drive, dur- 
ing a vehement altercation about mon- 
ey. (Choosing a small-caliber pistol 
from his collection of handguns, 
Victoria shot him, arguing after- 
ward that she had done so in self- 
defense. The wound proved to be a 
slight one, no charges were brought 
against Victoria, and the couple were 
soon divorced.) 

Finding that tall tales gratified his 
public, Mix throughout his |'‘e fol- 
lowed the path of harmless personal 


course of carrying out one bold movie 
exploit after another. 

Tom Mix died in 1940 as a result 
of a characteristic disregard for pru- 
dence. He was driving a custom-made 
Cord convertible—one of the most 
elegant cars ever manufactured in 
the United States and a recent ad- 
dition to his collection of Rolls- 
Royces and Cadillacs—west to Cali- 
fornia after visiting some friends in 
Arizona. Traveling at high speed, 
he ignored a detour and was obliged 
to swerve off a highway onto an 
embankment that was undergoing 
repair. The car turned over, and a steel 
suitcase struck the back of Mix’s neck, 
killing him instantly. 

At once, a rumor began circulat- 
ing that would have delighted Tom 
Mix as being just the sort of roman- 
tic exaggeration he had always en- 
couraged in the press—a rumor to 
the effect that the suitcase, which in 
fact had held only a few items of 
clothing, had been filled with ancient 
gold coins. At his wake, still another 
enviably vivid Mix touch: An old 
friend of his, movie director John 
Ford, rushed into the funeral parlor 
in tears and, bending over the open, 
silver-plated coffin, placed a snow- 
white Stetson on Mix’s head. (1) 
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People with histories of atopic or allergic reactions to other substances require 

ACNE SCARS extra_care when treated with injectable bovine products. Cautious use of Zyderm 

and Zyplast Collagen is recommended in such cases. In addition, caufion is 

advised with people who are receiving immunosuppressive therapy. (Patients on 

long-term prednisone or other steroid therapy should consult their doctor before 
beginning Collagen Replacement Therapy.) 

More than one skin test is recommended prior to fe bovine collagen treat- 
ment if you have a history of dietary beef allergy. It is possible that the collagen 
component of the beef may be causing the allergy. 

If you are using drugs that reduce coagulation, such as aspirin and non-steroidal 
anti-inflammatory drugs, you may, as with any injection, experience increased 
bruising or bleeding at injection sites. 

_Active inflammatory skin conditions (eruptions such as cysts, pimples, rashes or 
hives) or infections require that treatment be postponed, until the condition has 
been controlled. 

The safety of treatment during pregnancy or in infants or children has not been 
established. 

With more than 500,000 people treated since 1976, injectable collagen has p 
proven to be safe. However, a small number (one to two percent) have developed 
an allergic reaction after one or more injections, which has consisted of prolonged 












; = redness, swelling, itching and/or firmness at some or all of the sites. On rare occa- 
MARIONETTE LINES sions, these reactions can proceed to a cyst-like reaction that can drain, and may 
(oral commissures) form a scar. Between one and nine months is the usual duration, but a few cases 


have involved intermittent flare-ups which have exceeded 24 months. 

Importantly, many people who developed an allergic reaction after treatment did 
not report or ge a response to the skin test. (With proper monitoring of the 
skin test, many of these later reactions could have been prevented.) 

Systemic complaints have been reported in fewer than five per one thousand 
people treated and included flu-like symptoms (nausea, dizziness, headache, joint 
aches), rash, visual disturbances, anaphylactoid reactions (severe allergic reac- 
tion) involving difficulty in breathing, and various systemic diseases including 
immune-mediated diseases. é; 

Since every patient's expectations and physical make-up are different and every 
physician's technique is unique, there have been cases reported where collagen 
injections have not achieved the desired result. 

We encourage you to discuss this information with your doctor. He or she can 
best evaluate whether treatment is appropriate for you and can answer any ques- 
tions you may have. 


— 2850-03-1192 
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MARION DAVIES’ OCEAN HOUSE 





THE SANTA MONICA PALACE RULED BY HEARST’S MISTRESS 


time servants. Each bedroom was 
part of a suite with a separate sit- 
ting room, a marble fireplace and a 
private bath. 

Davies's own suite was on the top 
floor of the main building with views 
looking out to sea and up the ser- 
pentine coastline. French antiques 
decorated the rooms. The wallpaper 
alone cost more than seventy-five 
hundred dollars (an outrageous sum 
in 1927-28). Hearst’s suite was filled 
with English antiques, dark oak and 
mahogany furniture. Davies's room 
was connected to his by a concealed 
door and a private staircase. 

Ocean House had little continuity 
in décor or furnishings. Going from 
one room to another was somewhat 
like an abbreviated tour of grand 
European houses—English, French 
and Spanish predominating. The art- 
works displayed had no feeling of a 
collection, although Davies had ac- 
quired a taste for antique porcelain 
and bisque figures and built a special 
gallery for them. 

The dining room had a splen- 
did antique Persian carpet of enor- 
mous dimensions. There were five 
mahogany tables that could be sepa- 
rated or placed end-to-end to seat 
fifty people, with Davies at the head, 
Hearst at the foot. Davies had chosen 
the china—three sets of Sévres, all 
with service for thirty-six or more 
(one for sixty) and ordered the pur- 
chase of antique French silverware. In 
the ballroom, Hearst had added a 
touch of his own: twelve full-length 
oil portraits of Davies in some of 
her most famous roles (these were re- 
moved by her in the mid-1930s and 
replaced with paintings of seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century gran- 
dees). The powder room off the ball- 
room featured walls covered in gold 
leaf and a Tiffany crystal chandelier. 
Two grand pianos stood in the huge 
reception room, and in the library, 
a movie screen rose from the floor 
with the push of a button. 

Ocean House was meant for lav- 
ish parties, and not long after Da- 


continued from page 175 


vies moved in the festivities began. 
(Hearst still considered San Simeon 
his primary residence and usually 
only joined her for two or three days a 
week). Davies especially liked fancy- 
dress affairs. “We'd get costumes sent 
up from Los Angeles [either MGM 
or a costume company on Western 
Avenue],” she recalled. “Carloads of 
people would arrive, and musicians, 
extra chefs and all that sort of thing. It 
was really fun. W.R. [Hearst] loved 
the costume parties.” However, the 
most lively gatherings were when 
Hearst was not present, for he did not 
approve of heavy drinking (partly, no 
doubt, because Davies drank far more 
than he liked her to). 

At one such gala in 1938 attend- 
ed by Hedy Lamarr, Merle Oberon, 
Charles Boyer, Basil Rathbone and his 
wife, Ouida Bergere, and a host of 
other famous people, Norma Shearer 
came in one of her costumes from the 
newly released and very successful 
Marie Antoinette (a role Davies had 
coveted and even Hearst was unable 
to secure for her). Shearer’s dress was 
so immense with hoops and wires be- 
neath dozens of yards of heavy fabric 





In the ballroom, Hearst 
added a touch of his own: 
twelve oils of Davies. 





that the backseat of her car had to be 
removed for her to get in. 

Cocktails were to be served first in 
the library, but the doors were not 
wide enough for Shearer to enter. 
“She'll have to take her dress off. I’m 
not going to take the door down,” 
Davies said when informed by her 
butler of the dilemma. 

Shearer was about to leave in a huff 
when Davies relented and told the 
butler to take Shearer, and Oberon 
and Lamarr, who were dressed as 
Shearer’s ladies-in-waiting, around 


the ballroom way. “You can open both 
doors there to let them through.” 

When Winston Churchill and his 
eighteen-year-old son, Randolph, vis- 
ited California in 1929, Davies hosted 
a star-studded swim party for them. 
Ocean House could accommodate 
several hundred at the pool if neces- 
sary (there were more than a thou- 
sand lockers and as many giant beach 
towels on the ready for such occa- 
sions). Randolph Churchill was mes- 
merized by the experience. 

‘A magnificent place looking on the 
sea,” he wrote in his diary, “with a 
wonderful marble swimming bath of 
great length and very well heated— 
all provided by William Randolph. 
Marion had collected a dinner party 
of 60 for us.... The stars included 
Pola Negri, Charlie Chaplin, Har- 
old Lloyd, Billie Dove and Diana Ellis 
.... After dinner we danced and then 
Marion stimulated Charlie into doing 
some impersonations. ... She is de- 
lightfully stimulating and must have 
danced and frolicked around for 
about 1% hours.” 

Hearst's wife, Millicent, seemed to 
accept the relationship between her 
husband and Marion Davies. Charlie 
Chaplin was a good friend to both 
women. “Millicent had no illusions,” 
he claimed. “If it weren’t Marion it 
would be someone else,” Millicent 
told him, adding, “He still acts as 
though nothing had ever happened 
between us and as if Marion doesn’t 
exist. When I arrive he is always sweet 
and charming.” 

During the 1930s most of the coun- 
try was immersed in the privations of 
the Depression, Lut at Ocean House 
every weekend there was an orches- 
tra in the ballroom, and a buffet sup- 
per for as many as a hundred and fifty 
people. After dinner there would be 
dancing or movies, a short, a news- 
reel and a feature picture. But when 
the Japanese bombed Pearl Harbor 
in 1941 and the lights in the beach 
houses and on the coastal highway 
dimmed, he insisted they leave Ocean 
House and stay at San Simeon, which, 
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OCEAN HOUSE IN SANTA MONICA 
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because of its fortresslike construc- 
tion, he considered to be safe. 

They returned to Ocean House, 
but Hollywood's days of ultraextrava- 
gance were drawing to a close, and 
the house became a relic of another 
age. Arthur Brisbane, Hearst's closest 
associate and friend, told him, “The 
days of palaces in democracies are 
over.” In fact, Hearst had so squan- 
dered his millions that he could no 
longer support two California castles. 
So he held on to San Simeon, and in 
1945 Davies sold Ocean House for six 
hundred thousand dollars (which on- 
ly covered the cost of the thirty-seven 
marble fireplaces) to a group that con- 
verted it to a private beach club. 

It then became a hotel. When that 
failed it was put up for auction and 
stripped of its gold leaf, the Vene- 
tian chandeliers, the marble fireplaces 
and the marble bridge over the pool. 
The salt air had pitted the wood, and 
some floors and staircases were no 
longer considered safe. It was deeded 
to the state of California in 1956. To 
make way for a parking lot for week- 
end sun-and-surf seekers, a wrecking 
crew moved in and tore down all the 
buildings with the exception of the 
north guesthouse, a sixteen-room, 
7,000-square-foot structure that Da- 
vies had built for her family. The pool 
remained. The property was later 
leased as a private facility called the 
Sand and Sea Club and a new main 
building constructed. In 1990 it be- 
came the Santa Monica State Beach 
Facility and is rented for weddings, 
receptions and banquets. Most cou- 
ples choose to exchange their vows 
on the deck at sunset looking out to 
the same view of the Pacific that 
Davies saw from her bedroom. 

This romantic end to Ocean House 
might well have pleased Marion Da- 
vies. She devoted herself to William 
Randolph Hearst for thirty-two years, 
until his death in 1951. She lived in 
several castles with him, But it was 
only at Ocean House, though no legal 
vows were ever exchanged, that they 
lived together as a couple in a house 
that bore her personality. (1) 
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HIS LLOYD WRIGHT HOUSE 
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women. As he grew older he tended 
to drink too much and put on weight, 
with the result that his career as a 
major box-office draw came to an end 
in the thirties. More for amusement 
than for profit, he continued to appear 
in small parts in movies and on tele- 
vision until well into the sixties. The 
fan clubs outlasted his decline; with 
a rueful smile he would say of those 
faithful devotees, “When they swoon 
over me now, somebody has to help 
them get up.” He was living in con- 
tented retirement in a rustic house 
in Laurel Canyon when, at the age of 
sixty-nine, he was battered to death 
by a couple of young hustlers. 

Over the years, Lloyd Wright de- 
signed houses for a number of other 
members of the movie colony, includ- 
ing Claudette Colbert and Raymond 
Griffith. A gifted musician, he invent- 
ed two novel acoustic shells for the 
Hollywood Bowl. His best-known 
work, however, may be the Sweden- 
borg Memorial Chapel—more com- 
monly known as Wayfarers Chapel— 
in Palos Verdes. 

Today a visitor to the Samuel-No- 
varro-Keaton house marvels at the 
seeming tranquillity with which it has 
endured sixty-odd years of meteoro- 
logical wear and tear: blistering sun, 
tropical downpours, the sneaky shud- 
derings of occasional earthquakes. 
That it remains in engineering terms 
seismologically sound is thanks in 
part to the system of stacked and 
wired concrete blocks, covered with an 
inch-thick coat of plaster, that Wright 
employed in building its foundations 
and walls. (He had helped.his father 
make use of this exceptionally sturdy 
form of construction in the houses 
that the senior Wright was building in 
Los Angeles and Pasadena at approxi- 
mately the same time.) The once bar- 
ren hillside is now profusely planted 
with houses and trees. Ably restored 
for Keaton by architect Josh Schweit- 
zer, the house remains as startling 
to passersby as the day it was com- 
pleted: a facade at once sophisticat- 
ed and barbaric, keeping the life that 
it shelters a secret from the world. 0 





THE HOLMBY HILLS RESIDENCE OF THE SOPHISTICATED STAR OF TOPPER 
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script rights, casting control and so 
on. After the war, studios could no 
longer cater to stars of that ilk.” Even as 
early as 1932, though, a reporter vis- 
iting Bennett at work (on Two Against 
the World) noted, “There is nothing se- 
date about the sets where Constance 
Bennett makes pictures,” and pro- 
ceeded to observe the actress going “all 
to pieces with a splendid abandon.” 
This was not an isolated occurrence. 

Joan Bennett offers a further expla- 
nation: “How [Constance] ever made 
a film during the thirties was beyond 
me, for during those years she spent 
much of her time in the law courts, ei- 
ther suing someone or being sued.” 
Bennett sued a Hollywood columnist 
for suggesting she was on the way 
down, an artist for painting an unflat- 
tering portrait of her, and screenwrit- 
ers and studios for breach of contract. 
Bennett's reputation for litigiousness 
and flamboyant behavior on the set 
cannot have contributed to her stay- 
ing power in Hollywood. 

The actress's extravagance extend- 
ed to her life at home in Holmby Hills. 
In 1938 Bennett commissioned a house 
for herself that befitted her sizable 
salary and cosmopolitan tastes. She 
engaged architect James E. Dolena, 
who also designed houses for George 
Cukor, William Powell and Walt Dis- 
ney (as well as the much humbler 
New England-flavored Farmers Mar- 
ket). Dolena produced a grand “Hol- 
lywood-French” estate: arched win- 
dows, shingled mansard, white bricks 
and treillage on the exterior; a tennis 
court and a swimming pool, of course; 
and spacious interiors that were high- 
ly detailed with arches, columns, pi- 
lasters, pediments and niches. 

Decoration was provided by actor- 
turned-designer William Haines, who 
had flanked Carole Lombard’s bed with 
mirrored screens and equipped the 
“workshop,” as her bath was known, 
where Joan Crawford became Joan 
Crawford. He created interiors for Cu- 
kor, Jack Warner and Claudette Col- 
bert as well. 

Although Plant was a young boy 
in Holmby Hills, he still recalls the 


elaborate parties given there. “One 
evening a dance floor was put down 
in the backyard. It was surrounded 
by chicken wire with holly and gar- 
denias stuck into it, and then cov- 
ered with a tent. Glenn Miller’s band 
played beneath my window until 
three in the morning; Dietrich and 
Noél Coward were among the guests.” 
Fame also comes with its shadow 
side, however, especially for a promi- 
nent actress with a young child: “Be- 
cause of the Lindbergh kidnapping, 
on the windows in my room there 
were little wooden bars with wires 
running through them and mats un- 
der the carpeting. When the alarm was 
triggered, it would ring at the police 
department,” Plant remembers. “Now 
and then I’d wake up in the middle 
of the night to find a Beverly Hills 
policeman standing over my bed and 
saying, ‘Hey, Pete, how's it going?’ ” 

Bennett was not particularly do- 
mestic, Plant says; the house was run 
by a large staff. The actress’s favorite 
pastime, for which she was famous, 
was poker. “The games would start 
on a Friday evening and last until 
Monday morning. Joe Schenck sat at 
the table, and Goldwyn, and Gilbert 
Roland, who was Mother’s husband 
then. They didn’t stop to sleep; the 
servants would get up in the morning 
to make them eggs. I asked her once, 
‘Why do you play so long?’ and she 
told me, ‘It’s a way of letting people 
who aren't very good get out of the 
hole.’ Studios nearly changed hands 
at those games.” 

Constance Bennett stayed in Holm- 
by Hills only until the mid-forties, 
when declining fortunes steered her 
elsewhere, including on to stage and 
radio, into cabarets and war work and 
eventually into a peripatetic army life 
with her last husband, Colonel John 
Coulter. For Plant, though, the house 
and its habits remain distinct. “I re- 
member the day the garden arrived. 
All the trees were brought in full-size, 
including the two large oaks in front. 
There was instant everything in Hol- 
lywood in those days,” he says. “Ex- 
cept happiness.” 0] 
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GOLDEN ERA IN PACIFIC PALISADES 
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house was designed to resemble a tra- 
ditional British pub. Officially called 
the Rose and Crown, it boasted, 
among other exotic furnishings, a 
death mask of Napoleon and a life 
mask of Fairbanks. Over the fireplace 
in the pub was carved an ancient Scot- 
tish saying, “Ye canna baith be grand 
and comfortable,” which the hospital- 
ity dispensed at Westridge lightheart- 
edly contradicted. 

While Fairbanks was serving in the 
navy during the Second World War, 
Westridge was rented to a close friend, 
Cary Grant, and his then wife, Bar- 
bara Hutton. On the Fairbankses’ re- 
turn to Westridge in 1946, they found 
that as one of her contributions to the 
war effort, Barbara Grant had dug up 
most of the front lawn, shrubs and 
fruit trees at Westridge and planted 
potatoes instead. She had also em- 
ployed three shifts of servants to tend 
the house—one shift for day, one for 
night and one to take care of the oth- 
er two. (To accommodate this small 
army of servants, she rented cottages 
for them in the neighborhood and 
transported them back and forth with 
military precision.) The Fairbankses 
restored the house to its former ele- 
gance, but in the early 1950s they de- 
cided to settle in London. 

Westridge was sold and resold sev- 
eral times over the years; today, with 
its interior gutted and radically al- 
tered, it belongs to Steven Spielberg 
(see Architectural Digest, May 1989). 
As for Fairbanks, he has returned to 
the city of his birth—not, however, to 
the Apthorp but to an apartment on 
Park Avenue, which had long served 
as a local base of operations for Mary 
Lee and him and in which Mary 
Lee died in 1988. As an only child, 
Fairbanks rejoices to have an ever- 
expanding family. His three daugh- 
ters have provided him with eight 
grandchildren and, at the moment, 
one great-grandchild. “Speaking of 
births,” he says, “many people assume 
! was born at the Algonquin. I suspect 
that I was conceived there, but I never 
had the nerve to ask my parents so in- 
timate a question.” 0 
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THE PRODUCER-DIRECTOR’S BEACH HOUSE BY WALLACE NEFF 
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A large swimming pool and a sur- 
rounding patio led off the oversize 
den. Outside the living room and pro- 
tected by a wall from the devastating 
effects of winds and salty sea air was 
a garden of exotic flowers. 

At Christmas in the early years at 
the Santa Monica beach house, a tent 
was raised over the patio up to the 
pool and a giant tree was brought 
in, circled by the mounds of presents 
given the Zanuck children by mem- 


_ bers of their family and by the stars 


and executives at the studios. Portable 
heaters were positioned around the 
area so that it would be warm enough 
there for gifts to be opened on Christ- 
mas morning. As the children got 
older the family spent weekends in 
Palm Springs, where the Zanucks had 
built a second house, and Christmas- 
es were celebrated in Sun Valley. 
Although he enjoyed both hous- 
es, Zanuck came home less frequent- 
ly during his most productive years. 
His affairs became public knowledge; 
Virginia stood by him, however, and 
kept the family together. He was a 
big-game hunter, duck shooter, horse- 
man, polo player and practical joker, 
and his exploits usually found their 
way into the daily newspapers. In 
the meantime he was responsible for 
some of the finest films made during 
the thirties and forties, including The 
House of Rothschild (1934), Les Misé- 
rables (1935), Young Mr. Lincoln (1939) 
and The Snake Pit (1948). There were 
also the Shirley Temple and Sonja He- 
nie films and the musicals that starred 
Alice Faye, Betty Grable, Carmen Mi- 
randa, Tyrone Power and Don Ameche. 
He won Academy Awards for Best 
Picture with How Green Was My Valley 
(1941) and Gentleman's Agreement (1947), 
and The Grapes of Wrath was named 
the best film of 1940 by the New York 
Film Critics. He also received the Ir- 
ving G. Thalberg Memorial Award for 
consistently fine productions three 
times. He was a man who did not shy 
away from a controversial theme, and 
he was responsible for setting the 
post-World War II style of using au- 
thentic locations in foreign countries, 


which gave American films a new, 
more realistic look. 

After the war, Zanuck came back to 
his family—one of a series of migra- 
tions. Increasingly, the beach house 
was the scene of parties; most of the 
major stars and directors of the time 
attended the gatherings there, among 
them Orson Welles, Gene Tierney, 
Clifton Webb and Rita Hayworth. 

Unfortunately, this reconciliation 
of the Zanucks was not to last, and 
he moved to Paris after leaving Twen- 
tieth as head of production to pro- 
duce independently for the company. 
Then, after living apart from Virginia 
for many years, Zanuck returned to 
her in 1972 and they remained de- 
voted companions, sharing the Palm 
Springs house until his death in 1979. 
But the story of the Zanucks and their 
Santa Monica house doesn’t end there. 

By 1971 Richard Zanuck was a suc- 
cessful producer in his own right. His 
mother now had full possession of the 
beach house, and since his father pre- 
ferred the dry heat of Palm Springs to 
the sea air, she planned to put it up 
for sale. Richard decided to buy it. Al- 
though he and his wife and partner, 
film producer Lili Fini Zanuck, sold 
the house years later, she once said of 
it, “I can’t tell you the feeling we get 
when we come through the tunnel 
from the airport and see that first lit- 
tle strand of beach. No matter how 
much we travel... there is nothing at 
all like coming home to this house. 
It has everything.” 

For Richard Zanuck that still in- 
cludes memories of a dynamic father 
and a rarefied childhood. The elder 
Zanuck did not know how deep the 
roots he planted were when he built 
his first home. At the age of twenty- 
five Richard Zanuck produced his 
first film, Compulsion; he has gone on 
to coproduce The Sting, Jaws, MacAr- 
thur, The Verdict and Cocoon. Driving 
Miss Daisy was awarded the 1989 Os- 
car for Best Picture. If the beach house 
in Santa Monica did not retain the sta- 
tus of ancestral home, Darryl Zanuck 
came about as near as you can come 
in Hollywood to creating a dynasty. () 
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IDA LUPINO IN BRENTWOOD 








THE FIERY ACTRESS’ TASTE FOR THE ENGLISH STYLE 


Critics award for best actress of 1943. 

By this time Ida had been living for 
four years in a house whose comfort 
could not have been more remote from 
the world she inhabited on the screen. 
In 1938 she married Louis Hayward, a 
young actor on the way up, and the 
next year they bought a hilltop prop- 
erty in Brentwood, above Mandeville 
Canyon. It was the first of two resi- 
dences that she decorated in the same 
personal style. The exterior was Cali- 
fornia ranch-style and the interior 
comfortably “family,” with a fond 
backward glance at her native land. In 
the English-style living room, sofas 
and armchairs were upholstered in 
floral chintz, as brightly colored as 
the flowers bunched in vases on ta- 
bles and ledges—asters and daisies 
that looked as if they’d been freshly 
picked from the country garden be- 
yond the picture window. 

The den, designed as an “English 
tavern room,” had a brick fireplace 
with pewter and brass tankards ar- 
ranged on the mantel, paneled walls, 
a wood floor and armchairs again up- 
holstered in floral chintz. Suspended 
on chains from the beam ceiling was a 
one-of-a-kind chandelier that Ida cre- 
ated out of two shotguns diagonally 
crossed. “It makes the room an ideal 
place for a wedding,” she commented 
with wry Lupino humor. 

The “English tavern” motif recurred 
in the dining room, with its beam ceil- 
ing, knotty-pine walls, oak-plank floors 
and ceramic plates displayed on 
the hutch. When the Haywards en- 
tertained, guests were seated on high- 
backed benches at the long oak table 
and often served an appropriate bill 
of fare, with steak-and-kidney pie a fa- 
vorite main course. And when the cou- 
ple relaxed over a game of cards, it was 
in the “English game room” with lat- 
ticed windows overlooking the garden. 

In 1942 Louis Hayward joined the 
Marine Corps, and the marriage did 
not survive a wartime separation. 
After their divorce in 1945, Ida sold 
the house and retreated to a small 
yacht in Newport Beach, where she 
lived in almost complete solitude for a 
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year. She returned to the screen as a 
hard-edged, soft-centered chanteuse 
in The Man I Love (1947), a performance 
that would have been even more ef- 
fective if Warner Bros. hadn't failed 
to recognize another of Ida's talents 
by dubbing her singing voice. A year 
later she refused to renew her con- 
tract. “Ida, sweet as apple cider,” was 
Jack Warner’s sour good-bye to his 
star, who moved to 20th Century-Fox, 
where she had a great success as an- 
other chanteuse with another wrong 
man in her life, in Road House (1948). 
Singing “Again” and “One for My 
Baby” in her own vibrant, smoky alto, 
she accompanied herself at the piano 
and casually stubbed out cigarettes 
on the keys. 

At this high dramatic point, Ida be- 
gan to fall out of love with acting. En- 
couraged by her second husband, 
producer Collier Young, whom she 
married in 1948, she launched a sec- 
ond career as one of Hollywood's few 
successful women directors. Her spe- 
cialty was the modestly budgeted, 
black-and-white “problem” drama, 
and the problems ranged from para- 
plegia to rape. In The Bigamist (1953), 





In 1938 she married 
Louis Hayward, and the 
next year they bought 
a hilltop property 
in Brentwood. 


Ida’s own performance matched her 
sharp direction. But her second mar- 
riage, unlike her second career, was 
short-lived. Continuing to appear in 
other directors’ movies when not 
making her own, Ida fell in love with 
Howard Dut!, her leading man in 
Woman in Hiding (1950), and they 


were»married in late 1951, twenty- 

four hours after vorced Young. 
With her new usba’ | she re- 

turned to live inthe Bre’ ood area, 


which Ida remembers tc ‘ay as “the 


most wonderful part of Los Angeles.” 
She decorated their house in the same 
“family” style, with the same accents 
of floral chintz, paneled walls, wood 
floors and country fireplaces. During 
the fifties husband and wife appeared 
in a popular television series, Mr. 
Adams and Eve, about a temperamen- 
tal movie-star couple, based “about 
sixty percent,” according to Ida, on 
themselves. But while she displayed 
a Lupino’s flair for comedy as Mrs. 
Adams, life as Mrs. Duff brought 
Ida more tears than laughs. To their 
neighbors, the house became known 
as “the place where peace breaks 
out.” After more than twenty years of 
turbulence, during which the couple 
frequently separated and reconciled, 
Duff walked out for the last time 
in 1972, and Ida felt “dropped like 
a lump of ice.” 

A few years later she gave up both 
her careers and announced that she 
had “retreated from the Hollywood 
scene.” In one way Ida had never real- 
ly been a part of it, seldom visible on 
the nightclub and party circuits, more 
interested in getting good roles than 
in becoming a star, and later finding 
more satisfaction in directing movies 
and episodes of television series such 
as The Untouchables and Twilight Zone. 
She liked “the family thing” of being 
greeted on the set with “Good morn- 
ing, mother,” of returning the wel- 
come with “Good morning, boys,” of 
asking the cameraman, “Could you 
help old mother here?” when faced 
with a technical problem. And al- 
though “old mother” had lost none of 
her power as a performer when she 
played Steve McQueen's mother in 
Junior Bonner (1972) shortly before her 
retirement, nothing could dissuade 
her from calling a final wrap. 

Increasingly reclusive but with en- 
ergy to spare, Ida Lupino moved in 
and out of two more houses and an 
English-style cottage in Studio City. 
Today the last of the acting Lupinos 
lives in a Hollywood apartment, but 
we can still see her high-voltage per- 
formances on video, and it’s not really 
the end of the line. 
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played straight or for fun, is often 
among Rogers's defining qualities. 

As it was in her personal life. Rog- 
ers’s five marriages, many of them 
brief, ended in divorce. She lived at 
the core of the Hollywood colony, 
and yet she never succumbed to its 
temptations. She did not drink; she 
never indulged in histrionics or tan- 
trums on the set; she was, and is still, 
a practicing Christian Scientist. Her 
informing relationship was with her 
mother, Lela Rogers, with whom the 
actress built, and lived in, the Bev- 
erly Hills house. 

Ginger Rogers bristles at the term 
“stage mother.” She prefers to call 
Lela “my guide and my professor.” 
“She was my encyclopedia,” the ac- 
tress says. “She knew what route to 
take: She helped Lucille Ball along 
hers too, you know. It would have 
been hard to have my career without 
her.” Career and, it appears, house as 
well: Lela found the two-and-three- 
quarter-acre lot with its wide views of 
Beverly Hills, Los Angeles and the 
Pacific Ocean, and together mother 
and daughter worked out the plans 
themselves. “We both liked the look 
of a French farmhouse,” the actress 
recalls. “And I wanted certain specific 
things: a helpful bath, a tennis court 
and my own projection room, where 
we had eight or ten director's chairs, 
so that friends could come over to 
watch movies. I even had my own 
soda fountain, which was something 
I'd always wanted ever since I was a 
girl. There was only one way to get 
it—to build it for myself!” 

Construction went slowly, the ac- 
tress remembers, because of a build- 
ing strike that held work up for nearly 
six months. “But when work was in 
progress, my mother and I visited 
often. We went by just about every 
day.” The main house had bedrooms 
for Rogers and her mother; visitors 
were put up in the guesthouse, which 
doubled as Rogers's painting studio. 
“The house was very bright,” the ac- 
tress says. “I don’t like dark things; 
even in my clothing, I prefer to be 
light and colorful—‘Springtime for 


Henry’ has always been my motto.” 

Rogers's house was a social place. “I 
liked to base my parties on sport ac- 
tivities, tennis or swimming. I gave 
lots of spaghetti dinners—informal 
gatherings, just good friends and good 
food.” Although she was a popular and 
convivial personality in Hollywood, 
between projects Rogers preferred to 
escape to the ranch in rural Oregon 
she bought in 1940. “I loved the sum- 
mer atmosphere, the roses and the 
greenery and the air. I always be- 
lieved I deserved a quiet place where 
I could paint and write and rest.” 

Lela and Ginger Rogers remained 
in the Beverly Hills house until 1970, 
when the actress, who had returned 
to the stage after making her last 
movie in 1965, was appearing in Mame 
in London. “I was away so much of 
the time in those days. My mother 
felt that the house was too expensive 
to keep up. I missed it afterward. I 
still do,” the actress says. “It was a fun 
house, a happy house. I was never an- 
gry when I didn’t have to work, be- 
cause I liked to stay home so much.” 

Ginger Rogers is eighty-two now, 
and she divides her time between 


“Tt was a fun 
house, a happy house,” 
says Rogers. 


Rancho Mirage and her beloved Ore- 
gon, where, after selling her ranch, 
she bought “a cozy, manageable little 
place” in 1973. Asked whether she 
ever watches her movies, allows those 
incandescent dances, that faintly mock- 
ing, strong-shouldered walk or that 
trademark sidelong glance to play 
across the small screen, the actress 
replies, straightforward as ever, “Sure 
I do. Mostly when guests come over. I 
keep a stack of tapes in California. It’s 
like someone showing you pictures of 
yourself on your baby blanket, or as a 
child, or later on. They help me to re- 
member my life.” 0 
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TYRONE POWER 








THE RAZOR’S EDGE STAR AT HIS BRENTWOOD MANSION 


(The Rains Came), in 1940 a legend- 
ary Spanish adventurer (The Mark of 
Zorro), in 1941 an air force hero (A 
Yank in the R.A.F) and a bullfighter 
(Blood and Sand, the silent version of 
which had starred Valentino), in 1942 
a pirate (The Black Swan), and so on. 

Suez starred the French actress 
Annabella as the impish little girl 
who loves de Lesseps in vain, inspires 
him not to break faith with his por- 
tentous destiny and to continue his 
great work and who, when he’s struck 
by falling timber during a (studio- 
manufactured) Sahara sandstorm and 
is in grave danger of being blown 
away, fights her way to him and lash- 
es him to a large pole—only to be 
blown away herself! He honors her 
with a military funeral: a gun salute 
at sunset as her casket is lowered 
into—the sand! In 1939 Power mar- 
ried his Suez savior. The union was 
opposed by both his mother, who was 
living in his small hilltop house in 
Bel-Air at the time, and his studio, 
which thought that bachelors made 
for better box office. The facts were 
otherwise—on a tour after his mar- 
riage, his hand was _half-crippled 
when a crowd of surging girls at- 
tacked him between train stopovers. 
Power sped on to overtake Gable 
and Tracy as a box-office attrac- 
tion, achieving the number two posi- 
tion (behind the adolescent Mickey 
Rooney). And soon he was to be 
the all-in-all—crowned “King of the 
Movies” by theater exhibitors in 1939 
(Jeanette MacDonald was Queen). 
Hollywood was his. 

On the home front, Ty and An- 
nabella Power purchased (from the 
opera star Grace Moore) a big Brent- 
wood house with pretty grounds. De- 
signed by the celebrated architect 
Paul Williams, it was vaguely Geor- 
gian and can best be described as Hol- 
lywood Grand. The house had a very 
airy entrance, augmented by a grace- 
fully curving staircase. The Powers 
maintained separate bedrooms; his 
was sand-colored (shades of Suez) 
with a beige grass-cloth wallcovering, 
a beige shag rug and Japanese oak 
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furniture (on his bedside table telling- 
ly stood a photograph of his mother); 
hers was faded rose and celadon, and 
the draperies, bedspread and uphol- 
stered headboard were all quilted. 
The furniture on the whole was ca- 
sual and comfortable, with several 
signed French pieces thrown in for 
grand measure; the walls were filled 
with paintings, the gardens with stat- 
uary and the garages with expensive 
foreign cars. And Annabella being 
French, the food was wonderful. The 
house was the omphalos of a gay and 
brilliant social life of which the Pow- 
ers, expanding on the stock idea of 
what stars should live like, were 
the pacesetters. 

It was a life that only the reality of 
the approaching war could check. 
Power enlisted in the marines in Au- 
gust 1942, in the middle of making 
Crash Dive (1943), not even stopping 
to clean out his studio dressing room 
(acting was “out”—and fighting “in” 
—for the duration). The fan mag- 
azines had Annabella pledging as Ty 
went off to war: “I'll keep right on 
living and working and dreaming in 
Our House so that it will stay the 


The house was the 
omphalos of a 
brilliant social life. 


same for you to come home to!” He 
had not stayed the same, it was clear 
to his friends on his return to civil- 
ian life in 1945—he had come back 
brooding and restive, a little like Lar- 
ry Darrell, the character he would be 
playing in his big comeback film, The 
Razor’s Edge (1946). 

The pictures Power went on to 
make in the postwar stretch of his 
career were persistently disappoint- 
ing—Captain From Castile (1947), 
Prince of Foxes (1949), The Black Rose 
and An American Guerrill: 1 the Phil- 
ippines (1950), Rawhide (1951), Diplo- 


matic Courier (1952), 1... Mississippi 


Gambler (1953), King of the Khyber Rifles 
(1954), Untamed (1955), The Eddie 
Duchin Story (1956), The Sun Also Rises 
(1957)... . Only in his last film, Bil- 
ly Wilder's Witness for the Prosecution 
(1958), did Tyrone Power not only 
play the part but fill it. By now it was 
ten toll-taking years since he’d shak- 
en himself loose from his marriage 
(he and Annabella had remained ex- 
ceptionally friendly) and descended 
into a welter of showy love affairs (the 
most conspicuously concupiscent was 
with Lana Turner). In 1949, after what 
the tabloids described as a torrid in- 
ternational romance, he had married 
starlet Linda Christian (nicknamed 
by press agents “the Anatomic Bomb”) 
in Rome—newsreel footage showed 
them emerging from the _ historic 
Church of Santa Francesca Romana 
to a crowd of wildly cheering Ital- 
ian fans. Within six years Christian 
was suing him for divorce on the 
grounds that he had become “cool 
and distant.” 

In April 1958 the forty-four-year- 
old Power married Mississippi-born 
Debbie Minardos, age twenty-seven, 
and now she was pregnant with his 
child. In September the couple sailed 
for Spain, where Power would be 
playing King Solomon in King Vidor’s 
biblical epic Solomon and Sheba, to be 
filmed on location in Madrid. On the 
morning of November 15, Vidor shot a 
dueling sequence between Power and 
George Sanders, who was playing 
Solomon’s usurping brother (Sanders 
had played Power's enemy on-screen 
before, in the far-off Lloyds of London 
and Son of Fury). Over the toppled 
body of Gina Lollobrigida, who played 
the queen of Sheba, the brothers 
Solomon and Adonijah grappled for 
the throne of Israel—and went on 
grappling in take after take. The ac- 
tors were wearing heavy robes and 
wielding authentic fifteen- pound Ro- 
man swords. Shortly after completing 
the eighth take, this third Power to 
bear the name Tyrone was stricken 
and his ardent heart stopped beat- 
ing. Two months later, Tyrone Power 
IV was born.) 
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ERROL FLYNN 


JOEL MCCREA 





A SWASHBUCKLING LIFE AT MULHOLLAND HOUSE 
continued from page 215 


the Zaca, on which he drifted through 
the Caribbean between pictures, liter- 
ally and sometimes metaphorically at 
sea, no longer quite sure of the set 
of his sails. By 1948, when he rented 
the Zaca to Orson Welles for The Lady 
from Shanghai, his drinking had pro- 
gressed from hard to heavy, and 
caused serious delays on the set of 
Adventures of Don Juan. And although 
Flynn complained of being trapped in 
his own legend as “a phallic represen- 
tation,” his subsequent marriages (af- 
ter a costly divorce from Damita) 
failed to survive his compulsive sexu- 
al piracy, and Mulholland House re- 
mained basically a “bachelor house.” 
At the same time, he maintained ten- 
der friendships with Ida Lupino and 
Ann Sheridan, women with whom he 
was never physically involved. 

“He camouflaged himself com- 
pletely,” Ann Sheridan said. “I never 
knew what really lay underneath, 
and I doubt if many people did.” 
Probably Flynn himself found it 
difficult to reconcile the actor who 
could be deeply wounded by an unfa- 
vorable notice, and who appreciated 
Gauguin and van Gogh, with the 
blustery carouser who staged cock- 
fights for his cronies at Mulholland 
House. But one thing he failed to 
camouflage was his disappointment 
at being rejected for military service, 
after a medical examination revealed 
latent tuberculosis. His demons kept 
urging him to live up to his screen im- 
age, to prove himself as a man of ac- 
tion as well as a lover. 

Although Flynn insisted that “the 
way of a transgressor is not as hard as 
they claim,” he began to self-destruct 
as spectacularly as John Barrymore, 
one of his first Hollywood friends. 
During the three weeks Barrymore 
stayed at Mulholland House in the 
spring of 1942, Flynn was too dazzled 
by the remains of the actor’s bril- 
liance, when he talked about books 
and acting, to see the handwriting on 
his own wall. But by 1958 his strong 
identification with an actor gone des- 
perately to seed produced a remark- 
able performance—as Barrymore him- 


self in Too Much, Too Soon. The face 
of “the most wholesomely beautiful 
satyr,” as Bette Davis described him, 
had grown coarse and spongy, the 
smile hesitated before it flashed, and 
bravado no longer masked his dis- 
illusion. Another nakedly effective 
performance, as the faded drunken 
playboy of The Sun Also Rises (1957), 
suggested the actor that Flynn could 
have developed into if his sense of vo- 
cation had been less sporadic, his 
charm and his distractions less fatal. 
But it was too late. Sniffing cocaine, 
then shooting morphine, Flynn had 
gone even further than Barrymore in 
dissipating the best of himself. He 
was also heavily in debt. His business 
manager had died, leaving an apolo- 
getic note (“Tell Errol I’m sorry”) for 
having gambled away the actor’s 
bank account. When Flynn was un- 
able to pay his back taxes, a lien was 
placed on Mulholland House. He re- 
trieved the property after making a 
couple of quick-money films in Eu- 
rope, then lost it again to Damita, 
whose alimony was long overdue. 
Retreating to his yacht, Flynn set 
sail for Cuba, where Castro and his 
guerrillas had just overthrown Batista. 
Never a political animal, and in fact 
an eager client of Havana nightlife 
under Batista, Flynn saw in the Cas- 
tro of 1959 a confused reflection of his 
own Robin Hood of 1938. But his meet- 
ing with the new president was less de- 
cisive than his introduction to a band 
of pubescent guerrillas, about whom 
he produced a ramshackle semidocu- 
mentary, Cuban Rebel Girls. It was his 
last fling. When Flynn died later that 
year he was only fifty, but according 
to the autopsy report, he had the 
body of a man of at least seventy-five. 
Mulholland House had an even 
shorter life than the man who built it. 
Perhaps it was jinxed. A subsequent 
owner, Rick Nelson, died in a plane 
crash in 1985, at the age of forty-five. 
And then, ironically, it fell into the 
hands of another kind of pirate, a 
raider of real estate who sacked the 
place, tearing down the house and 
selling off the land at a huge profit. 
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he received “had Gary Cooper’s 
fingerprints all over it.” But Sturges 
insisted that this socially conscious 
comedy about a film director trying 
to find himself was written with him 
in mind. McCrea proved so deft, 
Sturges wrote two more pictures for 
him. And he was just as charming in 
George Stevens's The More the Merrier 
(1943). For the next twenty years Mc- 
Crea invariably found himself in the 
saddle, providing great integrity in 
picture after picture, whether it was 
William Wellman’s Buffalo Bill (1944), 
Raoul Walsh's Colorado Territory (1949) 
or Sam Peckinpah’s Ride the High 
Country (1962). 

By the 1960s McCrea had started 
selling off hundreds of his acres for 
millions of dollars, making him one 
of the richest actors in Hollywood. 
On his tax forms he took to listing 
his occupation as rancher; and when 
an Internal Revenue Service auditor 
challenged the movie star, McCrea 
said, “Look at these hands. I didn’t get 
these calluses from acting.” 

With all his wealth, the place he 
liked best was the bunkhouse he kept 
at the ranch—stuffed with memen- 
tos, awards and old leather chairs— 





The place he 
liked best was the 
ranch’s bunkhouse. 





where, until his death in 1990, he 
liked to receive guests and remi- 
nisce, spinning yarns about the early 
days of Hollywooa. First-time visitors 
were usually given the same instruc- 
tions—which exit to take off the Ven- 
tura Freeway and then, to the tenth of 
a mile, precisely how far they should 
travel to the right. “And exactly at that 
point,” he’d say, “there’ll be an old 
bunkhouse with a fence in front of 
it, and a big, old, good-looking guy 
leaning against the fence.” 

“Yes?” inquired one visitor, await- 
ing the final instructions, to which 
McCrea replied, “I’m that guy.” 0 
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THE GONE WITH THE WIND PRODUCER’S CONTEMPORARY HOUSE IN BEL-AIR 


continued from page 229 


the paper shuffling that goes along 
with producing, LeRoy later returned 
to his first love, directing, and a direc- 
tor he remained for the rest of his ca- 
reer. No one else, he liked to brag, 
ever had as many pictures—twenty 
in all—play Manhattan’s Radio City 
Music Hall, which for years was rec- 
ognized as the most prestigious movie 
theater in the nation. 

Wrapped in luxury in Bel-Air, Le- 
Roy never forgot the beloved house 
that had burned in the earthquake. In 
each of his pictures he tried to sneak 
in the number 62—62 Geary Street 
had been his San Francisco address. It 
is perhaps understandable, then, that 
aman who was so keenly attached to 
place remained rooted on Saint Cloud 
Road. After his separation from Doris 
in the early forties, he stayed on 
at 332 Saint Cloud. Then, in the 
late forties, with his third wife, Kitty, 
he built a four-bedroom house (not 
counting servants’ quarters) on four 
manicured acres at 400 Saint Cloud. 

Kitty LeRoy hired an old friend, 
Chicago architect Samuel Marx, to de- 
sign the new homestead. Influenced 





ten, usually serving Chinese food 
prepared by their Chinese cook. 
Facing the two glass walls in the din- 
ing room were two walls encrusted 
with crushed shells, a decorating 
touch that was popular in the late 
forties and the fifties. After din- 
ner the guests would settle in the 
living room. At the touch of a button a 
screen would descend from the ceil- 
ing and a painting would slide aside 
to reveal an opening for a projec- 
tor: Hidden behind the wall was a 
full-scale projection room. The lights 
would be dimmed, and a movie, not 
yet released to the general public, 
would begin. 

Reluctant to leave home for an 
office, LeRoy would often bring the 
office to Saint Cloud Road. Screen- 
writers would arrive for breakfast, 
then sit with him by the pool through 
the morning and afternoon, outlining 
and revising the script of his latest 
movie. As much as a house can be 
loved, LeRoy loved 400 Saint Cloud. 
“He loved every little aspect of it,” 
says Janklow. His pride was such that 
once, entertaining the king of Bel- 


Wrapped in luxury in Bel-Air, 
LeRoy never forgot the beloved house that 
had burned in the earthquake. 





by Mies van der Rohe’s famous 
Barcelona Pavilion, Marx used what 
seems like acres of glass to open the 
house up to the pool and surround- 
ing gardens. “Glass everywhere” is 
how LeRoy’s daughter, Linda Jan- 
klow, describes the layout. Husband 
and wife even placed a glass wall be- 
tween their connecting bedrooms, 
giving them separate rooms that felt 
like one. Draperies could be pulled at 
night so that Kitty would not be dis- 
turbed when her husband stayed up 
late to read scripts. 

One of Hollywood’s_ best-liked 
couples, the LeRoys entertained of- 
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gium, he indulged in a small boast. 
“Little did I think when I sold papers 
on the streets of San Francisco that 
someday I’d have a home fit for a 
king,” he told the visiting monarch. 

By the early seventies the house 
that was fit for a king was too big 
for Mervyn LeRoy. Descending to 
Beverly Hills, the LeRoys moved to a 
smaller house decorated by Michael 
Morrison, who had previously worked 
for William Haines, the movie star 
turned designer. It was there, after a 
long and eventful life—seventy-five 
motion pictures bear his name—that 
LeRoy died in 1987.0) 








A RETREAT FOR THE DYNAMIC STAR 
continued from page 241 


The stability that the Castle had 
represented after McQueen's volatile 
early life seemed to disappear after he 
moved out. He and MacGraw took a 
house at the beach, although Mc- 
Queen had his own mail addressed to 
a nearby gas station. The couple soon 
divorced, and he married model Bar- 
bara Minty and bought a ranch in 
Santa Paula, as well as a nearby 
hangar to house his cars, bikes, air- 
planes and other artifacts. 

He insisted that Warner Bros. let 
him make and star in Henrik Ibsen’s 
An Enemy of the People (1977), as the 
town doctor vilified when he warns 
that the lucrative mineral springs are 
in fact polluted. For the part he grew 
a huge, bushy beard and let his close- 
trimmed hair go long and wild. Even 
at close range he was scarcely rec- 
ognizable as Steve McQueen and ap- 
peared to welcome the anonymity. 
The film, admirable but uncommer- 
cial, has rarely been shown, even 
with McQueen's participation. 

He pondered writing his autobiog- 
raphy as a kind of object lesson to 
young people that the problems of a 


The stability 
the Castle represented 
seemed to disappear. 


troubled adolescence could be over- 
come. But before anything came of 
the idea, cancer struck him. He went 
to Mexico in hope that a therapy un- 
available in the United States would 
save him. He died in 1980, at the age 
of fifty. As with all too-early deaths, 
the world is left to speculate about the 
might-have-beens, the films unmade, 
the roles unplayed. 

Neile Adams stayed on in the Cas- 
tle for two years after the divorce, but 
it was more house than she needed 
and too full of memories, and she sold 
it in 1974 to conductor Zubin Mehta 
and his wife, Nancy. (1) 
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MARILYN MONROE 





pic Boulevard, where she got mail. 
Thanks to Hyde, she also began to re- 
ceive paychecks—for small roles in 
(among a half-dozen pictures) The As- 
phalt Jungle and All About Eve (both 
1950). Her screen time was brief, her 
impact tremendous. 

In 1950, just before Hyde’s death, 
Monroe accepted an offer from Na- 
tasha Lytess to share her one-bed- 
room apartment in West Hollywood. 
She brought with her some books, 
pictures and records, and_ her 
wardrobe, which consisted of a few 
sweaters and skirts. This constituted 
her entire list of possessions until 
shortly before her death; she cared lit- 
tle for things, owned no jewelry and 
vigorously denied that diamonds 
could ever be a girl's best friend. “I’m 
not interested in money,” she once 
told an agent who arrived with news 
of a hefty bonus and a salary increase. 
“I just want to be wonderful.” 

Life with her coach was appropri- 
ately simple: She slept on a living 
room daybed, helped care for Lytess’s 
daughter, studied plays, demolished 
the apartment's neatness and (ever 
conscious of her aborted education) 
dashed out for a ten-week evening 
course in world literature at UCLA. 

Her first starring role, as a psychot- 
ic baby-sitter in Don’t Bother to Knock 
(1952), was a remarkable achieve- 
ment: In a performance of extraordi- 
nary density and subtlety, Marilyn 
portrayed not a stereotypical mad- 
woman but the recognizable casualty 
of a wider urban madness. “I’m trying 
to find myself now, to be a good ac- 
tress and a good person,” she told 
a reporter outside the Beverly Carl- 
ton one morning. “Sometimes I feel 
strong inside, but I have to reach in 
and pull it up. It isn’t easy. Nothing's 
easy. But you go on.” And with that 
she leaped on her bicycle for the ten- 
minute ride to Fox. 

In 1951 and 1952, swiftly attain- 
ing stardom, Marilyn had nine films 
in release—and added no less than 
three addresses to her biography. She 
paid little attention to her surround- 
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NOMADIC LIFE OF A SCREEN LEGEND 
continued from page 237 


ings and lived in a sparsely furnished 
apartment on Hilldale Avenue in 
West Hollywood and, two blocks 
from that, in a small one-bedroom at 
882 North Doheny Drive, at the cor- 
ner of Cynthia Street. There she be- 
gan her romance with Joe DiMaggio 
in 1952. ‘Almost any place would have 
done for me,” she told a friend, “but I 
tried to make it homey for Joe.” To 
that end, she learned to cook spaghet- 
ti (which pleased him) and to deco- 
rate a room with framed, instead of 
taped, art reproductions (to which he 
was indifferent). 

The marriage of two American 
icons, Monroe and DiMaggio, took 
place in January 1954, and for sever- 
al months they rented a furnished 
mock-Tudor house at 508 North Palm 
Drive in Beverly Hills. Soon both the 
rooms and the marriage were in dis- 
array, at least partly because her star 
was on the ascendancy and DiMaggio 
was in retirement. From the house 
she drove to the studio for There’s No 
Business Like Show Business (1954) and 
The Seven Year Itch (1955), and on the 
front lawn in October 1954 she and 





In New York, with 
the help of John Moore, 
she played decorator. 


her attorney announced the end of 
her marriage to DiMaggio after less 
than a year. 

Unwilling to be treated capriciously 
by either a boss or a husband, Marilyn 
Monroe walked out on her studio 
contract in 1955 and lived in Weston, 
Connecticut, with photographer Mil- 
ton Greene and his wife, Amy. For the 
next three years she and Greene were 
partners in Marilyn Monroe Produc- 
tions. “I am tired of the same old sex 
roles,” she told the press. “I want to 
do better things. People have scope, 
you know.” 

Also in 1955 she began attending 


classes at the Actors Studio in New 
York. For her Manhattan base, the 
fledgling production company took 
a six-month lease on a twenty-sev- 
enth-floor suite in the Waldorf Tow- 
ers (whose other residents included 
Cole Porter, the duke and duchess of 
Windsor and General MacArthur). 
The apartment's furnishings were al- 
most all white, her favorite color 
scheme since she believed it was also 
Jean Harlow’s. She invited the press 
—and Arthur Miller, whom she was 
dating regularly and whom she mar- 
ried in the summer of 1956. 

Earlier that year she moved back to 
Los Angeles for interior studio work 
cn Bus Stop. She and the Greenes 
rented a furnished house at 595 North 
Beverly Glen Boulevard in Bel-Air. 
When they left just three months lat- 
er, the house was a shambles—the re- 
sult of wild parties, an overburdened 
photographer trying to cope with his 
new responsibilities as a producer, 
an occasionally unstable star and an 
atmosphere in which there was a 
prodigious consumption of alcohol 
and drugs. “I want to live quietly in 
the country,” Monroe told Arthur 
Miller after completing her brilliant 
performance as Cherie the “chan- 
toosie” in Bus Stop. 

She got her wish later that year in 
England, when after their marriage 
the Millers were installed at Park- 
side House for the shooting of The 
Prince and the Showgirl (1957), Situated 
on ten acres, the house had an oak- 
beamed living room, five bedrooms 
and quarters for servants. From this 
serene environment the actress trav- 
eled to the studio, where things were 
far less congenial. She and costar Lau- 
rence Olivier had different methods 
of preparation and performance; she 
suffered a miscarriage; Marilyn Mon- 
roe Productions was badly organized 
and managed; and the marriage to 
Miller was already in jeopardy. De- 
spite all this, she shone in a comic and 
poignant triumph. 

Back in New York, the Millers rent- 
ed an apartment at 444 East Fifty- 
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NOMADIC LIFE OF A SCREEN LEGEND 


continued from page 288 


seventh Street and, with the help of 
designer John Moore, Monroe played 
interior decorator. She had a wall re- 
moved and made one large room of 
two, creating a living/dining area; she 
mirrored several walls and had others 
painted stark white, like the ceiling. 
Everywhere, in fact, there was white: 
a white sofa, white tub chairs and 
white tables; even her grand piano 
was hauled out of storage. But to 
Monroe, the apartment, like her per- 
formances, was never “right,” and she 
was constantly remodeling, changing 
furniture, draperies and accessories. 

In 1958, having endured the col- 
lapse of her production company and 
the end of her relationship with the 
Greenes, three miscarriages and se- 
vere depressions in the aftermath of 
each, Monroe went back to work in 
Hollywood. The film, Some Like It Hot 
(1959), was her second with Billy 
Wilder, for whom the experience was 
exhausting. Her marriage was now in 
trouble, she was drinking far too 
much, and doctors were prescrib- 
ing sedatives in dangerous amounts. 
“There were days I could have stran- 
gled her,” Wilder said years later, “but 
there were wonderful days too, when 
we all knew she was brilliant.” 

Monroe returned to East Fifty-sev- 
enth Street in 1959 weary and worn 
out, but she worked with Miller on 
improvements to their house in Con- 
necticut—the first one she had ever 
owned with anyone. There and in 
Manhattan, she invited such luminar- 
ies as Carson McCullers, Isak Dinesen 
and Carl Sandburg for simple sup- 
pers. “Marilyn was a good talker,” 
said Sandburg, “and very good com- 
pany. We did some mock play-acting 
and some good, funny imitations. She 
told me how she had come up the 
hard way, but she would never talk 
about her husbands.” Empty hours 
depressed her, however, as her friend 
Susan Strasberg remembered, “and 
she was bored with the role of coun- 
try housewife.” In 1961, just before 
the premiere of The Misfits, her last 
film, she divorced Miller. 

Returning to California, Monroe 
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lived mostly in hotels—though she 
moved back to her old address on 
Doheny Drive. An apartment there 
became available just when she need- 
ed it in 1961, and Monroe brought in 
some hastily bought furniture. The 
rooms were merely a base from 
which she dashed out for visits to 
doctors and a psychiatrist, and for 
meetings with agents, publicists, 
writers and producers. 

Finally, a few months before her 
death, she found a home. In the 
Brentwood section of west Los Ange- 
les, the actress fell in love with a snug 
Spanish-style hacienda at 12305 Fifth 
Helena Drive. Secluded and private, 
the small (2,300-square-foot), single- 
story house needed refurbishing, but 
it had a tile roof, thick white stucco 
walls, a beamed cathedral ceiling in 
the living room and arched doorways 
throughout. The property also had 
lush plantings and a swimming pool 
—all nestled on a quiet cul-de-sac. 

In early 1962 she planned a partial 
renovation of the house and went to 
Mexico to buy furniture. In Cuerna- 
vaca, Toluca, Taxco and Acapulco, she 
shopped for native furnishings, cush- 
ions and tapestries and looked for 
Mexican tiles to install in her new 
kitchen and baths. “Marilyn was very 
happy,” recalled her friend Ralph 
Roberts. “She was really taking con- 
trol of her life and asserting herself.” 
All those close to her agreed. 

Most of her purchases were still 
undelivered when she died, and so 
her dream of a place of her own was 
never fulfilled. But her desire to leave 
a legacy was—in twenty-nine films. 
She still stands for something fun- 
nily unsolemn about sex, something 
truthful and vulnerable. 

Director Joshua Logan called Mon- 
roe “one of the great talents of our 
time—warm, witty, extremely bright 
and totally involved in her work. Hol- 
lywood shamefully wasted her.” To 
this day, that assessment is end>rsed 
everywhere by millions. Whe 
lyn Monroe died on August 
her life was not in decline t 
of promise. 





THE DIRECTOR'S 1860S TOWN HOUSE 
continued from page 255 


the most of the natural light with pale 
wood floors, ecru walls and recessed 
lighting. In the rear is a parlor of sub- 
dued Napoleonic elegance that can 
seat ten or twelve for a screening. In 
the front is a sophisticated library 
where the designer has mixed an up- 
holstered sofa with an antique Lavar 
Kermin rug, a Victorian desk, a wall 
of bookshelves, and side chairs with 
an Empire line. “I love the way Marty 
looks when he sits there,” she says. 
But Houghton was also prepared to 
integrate the Eames chairs from his 
last apartment. “He's the right type 
of person for an Eames chair, and 
that’s not true of everyone. Some men 
should have their Eames chairs taken 
away from them.” 

Filmmaking is a cross between mili- 
tary and court life: It all takes place in 
public. That’s probably why Scorsese 
is so protective of his privacy. “Be- 
tween films,” he says, “there are days 
at a time when I don’t do anything ex- 
cept hole up and read. My daughters 
visit, and occasionally there's a guest 
for dinner—but that’s all. And when 
the work comes in, the time has to be 
cut out ruthlessly for it.” 

But what strikes a visitor to Scor- 
sese’s town house is less his solitude 
than his attachments—the power of 
the presences around him. Director 
Akira Kurosawa gave him the Japa- 
nese prints over the desk and the two 
ceremonial dolls—an emperor and 
empress—in the library. A vitrine is 
filled with talismans and career me- 
mentos. Ken Takakura bestowed the 
samurai stirrups on the mantel in the 
living room. The guitar hanging like a 
piece of sculpture on the wall is an 
original Stratocaster—‘“a pure one” — 
that Robbie Robertson played in The 
Last Waltz, Scorsese’s 1978 film about 
The Band. As for the remarkable col- 
lection of movie posters hanging in 
every room and hall, it’s only when 
you've seen The Age of Innocence (1993) 
that you recognize the tone of rever- 
ence, authority and tribal pride that 
Scorsese adopts when he talks about 
them. He's an old New Yorker show- 
ing you his family portraits. 
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MEMORABLE IMAGES FROM HOLLYWOOD'S PAST 
continued from page 259 


in the poster for Flying Down to Rio. 

The censors soon reasserted their 
authority, but the innocence of the 
silent era was irrecoverable. Sound 
permitted the Marx Brothers to grad- 
uate from vaudeville to the screen, 
and their lunatic humor was caught 
in the poster caricatures of cartoonist 
Constantin Alajalov for Paramount's 
Monkey Business. A bold painting of 
Gary Cooper as a legionnaire occu- 
pied the entire poster for Beau Geste; 
there was no need to mention his 
name. But such creativity was rare. 
Stars insisted on exact likenesses, and 
increasingly these were based on pho- 
tographs rather than illustrations. 

In France, the signed artist’s poster 
had flourished since Chéret and Tou- 
louse-Lautrec immortalized the Pari- 
sian cabarets of the 1890s. European 
distributors commissioned extraordi- 
nary images for their own and Holly- 
wood’s pictures. Standouts include 
the giant robot that symbolized Me- 
tropolis, Marlene Dietrich portrayed 
as the Venus de Milo and a French 
poster for King Kong that emphasized 
the raw terror of the ape’s first appear- 
ance. In America, the studios called 
the shots, and they clung to well-test- 


price has climbed steeply, but the de- 
sign is as run-of-the-mill as the movie 
was planned to be; Warner Bros. had 
no idea it was producing a classic. In 
contrast with this pedestrian effort, 
the postwar French poster for Casa- 
blanca expresses a mood of romantic 
fatalism, veiling Rick’s Cafe in swirls 
of cigarette smoke that seem to have 
drifted in from a Gitane pack. 

José Carpio, the collector who runs 
Cinemonde in San Francisco, attributes 
the steep rise in the price of classic 
posters in part to the recent auctions 
at Sotheby’s and Christie’s, which 
brought investors into a field that had 
previously been dominated by movie 
buffs. Classic horror titles have appre- 
ciated more sharply than most. Fewer 
posters still exist from the early sound 
films than from major silent and later 
studio releases, and much of what 
survived was pulped in wartime sal- 
vage drives. At auction last year, a 
one-sheet (twenty-seven by forty-one 
inches) of Frankenstein fetched $198,000, 
a record price for a movie poster. 

Bob Colman, who runs the Holly- 
wood Poster Exchange and advises 
Camden House, a Beverly Hills auc- 
tion house that specializes in the 





A one-sheet of Frankenstein fetched $198,000, 
a record price for a movie poster. 





ed formulas. In their lively survey, 
Reel Art, Stephen Rebello and Richard 
Allen quote 20th Century-Fox publi- 
cist Charles Schlaifer, who said: “My 
main concern with a poster was, would 
people look, rush to the box office and 
buy a ticket? If that didn’t happen of- 
ten enough, I'd be out of a job.” 

Few American posters of the studio 
era ventured far beyond stereotyped 
images of the stars. “It’s Terrific!” pro- 
claims the sheet for Citizen Kane, but 
you would never guess from the con- 
ventional artwork that this is one of 
the greatest movies ever made. Every- 
one loves Casablanca, so the poster’s 


field, explains that movie posters 
are becoming more popular with the 
serious collector. Unlike other col- 
lectibles, they were never offered 
to the public but were leased or sold 
to exhibitors. When a feature ended 
its first run, most of the remaining 
posters were scrapped. But for the 
movie buffs, nearly all of them would 
have been lost. Now museums have 
recognized their importance, and 
many of the finest can be found at the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences, the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York and the Musée de I’Af- 
fiche in Paris. 0 
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fter 40 years as a ra- 
dio and stage actor in 
England, 80-year-old Peter 
Coke has made a career 
change and is becoming rec- 
ognized as a decorative artist 
with his extraordinary shell 
mirrors, objects and pictures. 
It started in 1971 with a trip 
| to the Barbados Museum, 
where he saw specimens of 
sailors’ Valentines created 
with local shells. Back in En- 
gland, Coke started decorat- 
ing mirrors (right), snuffbox- 
es, caskets and cachepots 
with assorted shells, particu- 
larly ones the size of grains of 
rice. Having built a collection 
of more than 70 decorative 
objects and mirrors adorned 
with shells, Coke will unveil 
his work to the public for the 
first time on April 22 at Lon- 
don’s O’Shea Gallery, which 
specializes in marine, sport- 
ing and other prints, maps 
and antiquarian books. 
“Peter’s work has never 
been seen before,” Raymond 
O’Shea says. “I’ve seen some 


A. C. COOPER LTD. 


See Shell Specimens 


shell pieces at Grosvenor 
House on occasion, but I 
wasn’t aware that anyone 
was continuing the craft until 
I saw his work.” For the ex- 
hibit, O’Shea will include ma- 
rine prints—images of crus- 
taceans, corals, fish, sailing 
and, of course, shells—as 
well as 17th- to 19th-century 
charts relating to the beaches 
Coke has visited over the 
years to create his shell art. 
Among O’Shea’s collection of 


approximately 65,000 prints 
and maps are copies of Alber- 
tus Seba’s engravings of nat- 
ural-history specimens (be- 
low) executed in the first half 
of the 18th century. 

“Tm not interested in any- 
thing modern,” Coke says. 
“Most of my things are made 
from antiques.” Coke finds 
old tea caddies and wood 
mirrors, caskets that have fall- 
en to pieces and the remains 
of 18th-century scrollwork, 
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Have a Cabana 


Like many architects, Aldo Rossi makes sketch- 
es—or impressions, as he calls them—of inter- 
esting shapes that he observes. In 1982 during a 
stay on Elba he noticed “the peculiarity and uni- 
versality” of the cabanas on the beaches. “The 
cabana is a small house; it is the idea of the 
house,” Rossi says. “My friend Bruno Longoni 
builds it and reinvents it, as only the artisan’s 
manual skills together with his fantasy can do.” 
Longoni’s workshop handcrafted not only the 
cabana (left) based on Rossi's sketches but also 
several other pieces of furniture that Rossi had 
sketched over the years. Some of the furniture, 


like an armoire (right) and a table with frame in 
cherrywood, has a distinctive Shaker look. Oth- 
ers clearly bear the signature of ¢ » architect. 
Bruno Longoni, Via Giovanni da € nate 73, 


22063 Cantu, Italy; 031-715-616. 























































COURTESY O'SHEA GALLERY 


strips them and uses them as 
the base for his shell cre- 
ations. He also makes shell 
pictures—favorites include 
an intricate 18th-century 
Savonnerie design and a clas- 
sical owl taken from etchings 
of Sir William Hamilton’s 
Greek and Etruscan vases. 
O’Shea Gallery, 89 Lower 
Sloane St., London SW1W 
8DA; 71-730-0081. 
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For our complete 6 color catalog send $15.00, or phone us for the location of our distributor nearest you. 
Dept P21, 1000 No. Orange Drive, Los Angeles, CA 90038, Call 213/467 3143 or toll free 1 800/421 3190 




















arvic (212-371-4333), 
the latest British firm to 
open a showroom in the US., 
is now ensconced in New 
York’s D&D Building. Its fab- 
rics, while mostly tradition- 
al and very British, include 
some unexpected designs in 
that particularly bracing 
British palette. Les Toiles An- 
ciennes (below left), a collec- 
tion of toiles de Jouy taken 
from fabrics that Marvic first 
introduced in the 1930s, has 
one fabric, Les Vues de Paris, 
that Marvic calls “more mas- 
culine.” Les Vues de Paris 
shows literally §that—en- 
graved views of the statue of 
Henri IV on the Pont Neuf, the place de la Con- 
corde and the Madeleine, framed geometrical- 
ly in rectangles, circles and octagons and sur- 
rounded by military insignia in color combina- 
tions of grisaille, grisaille on yellow, and 
burgundy and yellow. Among Marvic’s typical 
toiles are La Bergére, a woodcut scene of a shep- 
herd and shepherdess, and La Balancoire, a 
scene of a primitive seesaw with a log as the 
fulcrum, which is printed in a mustard gold on 
a bright blue and in grisaille on salmon. 
Niermann Weeks (410-224-0133), from its 
atelier in Annapolis, continues to take repro- 
ductions to witty lengths. A Gothic framed 
mirror with a pediment curves into a Tudor- 
style arch containing a quatrefoil shape and 
two trefoils, the whole surmounted by a little 
fleur-de-lis and done in antique ivory and gold. 
A tabletop “Lattice Tower” is a hexagonal 
obelisk of latticework rising to a finial and sit- 
ting on a hexagonal base (above right). There 
are two handsome chandeliers in the collec- 
tion: “Rivoli” (above left) is made of distressed 


COURTESY NIERMANN WEEKS 
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COURTESY NIERMANN WEEKS. 


white wrought iron embellished with rust and 
bent into the thinnest of scrolled shapes; the 
other, “The Plantation,” has a large ball sus- 
pended from a rod attached to a smaller ball, 
both decorated with gilt leaves. 

Rodolph (707-935-0316), the California- 
based fabric company, has a new cotton fabric 
called Jubilee (below right) that is woven ina 
complicated pattern of stripes with a wide vari- 
ety of diamond-shaped designs within each 
stripe. The colors range from purple, red, yel- 
low and white in one combination to yellow, 
gold, blue and mauve in another to orange, yel- 
low, white and blue. 

Christopher Norman (212-644-4100), who 
keeps coming up with new twists and turns on 
traditional fabrics and furniture, has a line of 
swing-arm light fixtures that he has imported 
from the French firm Art et Style. Departing 
from the customary form of the swing arm as a 
brass minimalist fixture, the lamps at Christo- 
pher Norman have traditional candlestick- 
lamp forms and black shades. Among the col- 
lection of fabrics that Nor- 
man represents from the 
English firm Watts of West- 
minster, which does 19th- 
century period reproduc- 
tions, are two stunning jewel- 
tone pieces. Benson is a heavy 
cotton-and-silk woven tapes- 
try in the Pre-Raphaelite tra- 
ditior it suggests a me- 


diev ‘s. The other fabric, 
Fla nade of cotton, silk 
| thread and has styl- 
ized } » of gold flames on 
a let background, 











PAUL HESTER 





T Designed for 


Reading 


How do architects design 
their own residences? In Ar- 
chitects House Themselves: 
Breaking New Ground (The 
Preservation Press, National 
Trust for Historic Preserva- 
tion; $39.95), Michael Webb 
starts with some classics— 
the homes of Neutra, Eames 
and Gropius—and proceeds 
with the living laboratories of 
more than 40 other architects, 
including Charles Gwath- 
mey, Stanley Tigerman and 
Margaret McCurry, and Wil- 
liam FE Stern (below)... 
Wright in Hollywood: Visions 
of a New Architecture (The 
Architectural History Foun- 
dation, MIT Press; $50) by 
Robert L. Sweeney focuses 




















on the period from 1922 to 
1932 when Frank Lloyd 
Wright was designing con- 


crete-block residences... 
Nineteenth-Century Design: 
From Pugin to Mackintosh 
(Harry N. Abrams; $95) by 
Charlotte Gere and Michael 
Whiteway documents the 
decorative arts of that era 
... West Coast Wave: New 
California Houses (Van Nos- 
trand Reinhold; $49.95) by 
Dirk Sutro examines the ex- 
perimental designs of such 
architects as Frank Israel and 
Rob Wellington Quigley. 
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D&D BUILDING, 979 THIRD AVENUE, NY 10022 (212) 753-4488 THROUGH INTERIOR DESIGNERS AND ARCHITECTS 


ATLANTA Travis & Company » BOSTON ShecterMartin + CHICAGO Rozmallin + CLEVELAND/MINNEAPOLIS/TROY Rozmallin at Baker, Knapp & Tubbs + DALLAS/HOUSTON John Edward Hughes 
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‘Take the Dragon 
by the ‘Tail 





COURTESY PETER JOSEPH GALLERY 


Painter and textile designer Wendy Wahl, 
who is married to furniture designer John, 
Dunnigan, has recently been working primarily on rugs, one of | 
which is a unique and fearsome dragon. Made of wool and silk, _| 
with fringed claws and scales and staring eyes emphasized by | 
different heights of pile, the nine-foot-long Imperial Dragon | 
(above) stands out because its twining, curvy shape and tail form 
the whole rug—there is no background. “I designed this for peo- 
ple who had a large Oriental art collection and who wanted a 
rug that would allow their dining room floor to show,” says 
Wahl. “It was the perfect opportunity to adapt an image that 
would be seen in traditional Tibetan rugs and make it different 
by having no frame.” Among Wahl’ other rug designs are Fruit- 
ed Planes, which suggests the contours of fields as seen from an 
airplane, and Opus Five, an impressionistic work with curved 
lines evocative of music notation dividing the border of a rug in- 
tended for a music room. All of WahI’s rugs are manufactured by 
V’Soske, and all are unique, although she is willing to adapt a 
motif to another work. Wendy Wahl, The Peter Joseph Gallery, 
745 Fifth Ave., New York 10151; 212-751-5500. 


COURTESY CHINE ANTIQUES 








Walls of Weimaraners 


illiam Wegman, the artist 
known for the tableaux 
vivants he creates and pho- 
tographs using his weimara- 


wallpaper borders (right). The 
doggy letters come on a back- 
ground of white, hunter green, 
brick red, blue or, of course, 


| ners, has linked up with A/D, 
the SoHo gallery that encour- 
ages artists to make objects for 
domestic use. Fay, her daughter 
Battina and other family mem- 
bers have been posed by Weg- 
man to suggest letters of the al- 
phabet, and the resulting pho- 
tographs are being printed as 





weimaraner gray. Wegman has 
also come out with a full wallpa- 
per for A/D called Activities on 
the same background colors 
that uses his sketches of canoes 
tents and campfires in a “boys 
life” vision of the outdoors. A/D 
Gallery, 560 Broadway, Nev 
York 10012; 212-966-5154. 
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Tales of Cabinets 


Chine Antiques in Hong Kong is making acces- 
sible the elegant and functional Ming furniture 
of the 18th and 19th centuries. Cheong Man Tat 
and his partner, Zafar Islam, buy old furniture 
from villages surrounding the seaport of Ning- 
bo in China’s Zhejiang province and restore 
it at their workshop in Macao. The furniture is 
reassembled by artisans skilled in old-time 
methods using original-formula glues, Islam 
says. Many of the restored pieces inevitably 
have an interesting history. A green-lacquered 
Ningbo wedding cabinet symbolizes masculine 
strength and was usually brought to the bride's 
house when the bridegroom decided to live in 
her family home. According to the partners, few 
green cabinets exist because not many men 
were willing to live with the wife's family. A Bei- 
jing-style elm altar coffer (below) started out as 
an altar table 500 years ago; eventually the Chi- 
nese added a cupboard and drawers for storage. 
Chine Antiques, 42A Hollywood Rd., G/F Cen- 
tral, Hong Kong; 852-543-0023. 
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Invest In Your Lifestyle 


allmilmé, a European original. 
Our cabinetry is synonymous with quality, style, leadership, design, and innovation. 
We offer design and installation services worldwide, 


and extend a Limited Lifetime Warranty for all our products. 


allmmilim<d. 


kitchen and bath furniture 


For your comprehensive literature package please send $10.00 to: 
allmilmé Corporation 70 Clinton Rd. Dept. AD2 Fairfield, NJ 07004 


or visit your nearest allmilm6é Design Studio for a free brochure and consultation. 297 
































A Cottage in Dorset 


Visitors to antiques dealer 
Annabel Elliot often find 
themselves having tea in her 
garden, where in the sum- 
mer paintings and carpets are 
spread out under an apple 
tree. That's because her shop, 
Havelin Antiques (left), is lo- 
cated in a cottage across from 
her house in Dorset. 

Elliot does most of her buy- 
ing at house sales and from 
private sources, and she has 
arranged the cottage’s two sit- 
ting rooms and bedroom 
with 18th- and 19th-century 
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English and European pieces 
for a country house look. El- 
liot sells “everything except 
serious brown or straight 
boxy furniture.” Her special- 
ties are decorative pieces, vin- 
tage fabrics and laces, and 





Paris Sources 


Penny Baird travels to France 
so often that, she says, “I 
know better sources in Paris 
than I do in New York. It’s a 
great place to spot trends.” 
When she’s looking for cut- 
lery, she visits Peter (191 rue 


cushions and pillows made of 
antique fabrics and carpet 
fragments. She's also known 
for finding good pelmets. By 
appointment only. Havelin 
Antiques, The Cottage, Stour- 
paine House, Stourpaine, 
Near Blandford, Dorset DT11 | 


8TG; 0258- 452-431. | 
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Painterly Attractions 


S ome of the top museums in Paris have commissioned de- 
signers to reproduce objects found in art. One designer, Yves 
Taralon, conceived a collection called Objets Dérobés—he finds 
objects and jewelry obscured in noted paintings and makes 
copies of them. So far the terrine in Monet's Le Déjeuner sur 
l'Herbe, a carafe in Fantin-Latour’s Coin du Table (bottom), the fruit 
dish in Cézanne’s Assiette au Citron (below) and the glass with 
three ball feet in Manet'’s Fruits sur une Table are available as spe- 
cial editions in some French museum boutiques. 

After visiting the Musée Carnavalet, designers Paul Mathieu 
and Michael Ray reinterpreted a Neoclassical motif on a series of 
porcelain plates. Sparked by the objects in the Musée des Arts 
Asiatique-Guimet, Nathalie George started Japon, a collection of 
faience teapots and tea caddies. A recent Versailles exhibit on 
royal table settings led Taralon to make a series of fruit bowls. 
Musée National du Louvre, rue de Rivoli, 75001 Paris, 40-20-51- 
51; Musée d’ Orsay, 9 quai Anatole, 75007 Paris, 45-49-11-11. 
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COURTESY POINT A LA LIGNE 





du Faubourg St.-Honoré; 45- 
63-88-00), which makes ster- 
ling silver dinner sets with 
handles of wood and semi- 
precious stones. Owner and 
designer Claude Peter says 
the family firm—begun in 
Alsace in the 18th century— 
has expanded into silver hol- 
low ware (above) and china. 
For painted furnishings 
and lighting, she goes to Lau- 
re Welfling (30 rue Jacob; 43- 
25-17-03), who is “well versed 
in architectural details and understands textures—she knows 
how to work well with decorators.” Among Baird’s recent pur- 
chases are star-burst sconces and a chandelier made out of rope. 
Marie-Christine de la Rochefoucauld (16 rue de l'Université; 
42.-61-22-22) designs fabrics, tapestries and furniture, especially 


faux-book desks and sculptural pieces that work as end tables 


and table bases. “She also makes brass light fixtures with modern 
lines but traditional fittings,’ notes Baird. 

“I love faience for its delicacy and elegance, and Ségriés is the 
fanciest line,” Baird says. The atelier is located in Provence, but 
Ségries has a boutique in Paris (13 rue de Tournon; 46-34-62-56) 
where Baird orders custom pieces. Baird especially likes the 
Sceaux patterns, which can be ordered in a variety of pastels. Sé- 
gries’s full selection is also available through Solanée (866 Lex- 
ington Ave., NY 10021; 212-439-6109). 

Marie-Pierre Boitard (9-11 place du Palais Bourbon; 47-05-13- 
30) devotes half of the store to antique silver and crystal and half 
to her own accessory designs. On her last trip Baird picked up an 
antique porcelain centerpiece. 

“In the States a candle in the shape of a lemon is considered 

inusual,” Baird says, explaining why she thinks nothing of ob- 
ning her special-occasion candles (above left) from Point a la 
ye (67 avenue Victor Hugo; 45-00-96-80). For her own table 
san entire set of hedges and topiaries to create an English 

, complete with a maze.C] 
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"THE STORY OF A MAGICAL 
CHILDHOOD IN AN AGE OF INNOCENCE 


ROOKE ASTOR 


Lose yourself in Brooke Astor’s exquisite turn- 










of-the-century memoir: a wise and graceful chronicle 
with personal diaries and rare photographs. Brooke 
Astor recalls a remarkable, elegant world that ranged 
from Peking to Princeton. Where manners were gentle 
and fathers dashing; where a 15-year-old wearing 
white gloves would meet the love of a lifetime. 


The enchanting prelude to a brilliant life. 


Illustrated with family photographs, ye 
ey 
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RANDOM 4 HOUSE 


line drawings, illustrations 
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BETWEEN HEAVEN AND SCOTTSDALE LIES 
YOUR HOME. AT DESERT MOUNTAIN 


Above, Arizona’s panoramic sky. Below, the lights of Phoenix and Scottsdale. In between, your incomparable home at Desert Mountain. 

Surrounding you, three spectacular Jack Nicklaus Signature courses, two of which are ranked in Golf Digest’s “Top 100 Courses” for 1993. 

Two distinct clubhouses, one award-winning Golf Clubhouse. And the recently completed Swim and Tennis Clubhouse, with grass, clay 
and hard courts. And the finest health, fitness and social amenities to be found anywhere. 


Find yourself where desert meets sky. Because it’s your life. Homesites priced from $200,000; Cochise 


hehe tar. 
Ridge Homes from $485,000 to $1,000,000 and more. For more information, call toll-free (800) 322-0044. mMoREIN 


AtLee residence— Kessler residence Cochise Ridge Model 


designed by Stephen Schwarze. by Gordon Rogers Architect AIA by James A. Roberts Architect AIA 


Obtain the property report or its equivalent, required by Federal or State law, and read it before signing any- 
thing. No Federal or State agency_has judged the merits or value, if any, of this property. 


The Desert Mountain Club is a private facility. Memberships available by separate purchase 
membership terms, conditions and costs. The Renegade, Geronimo ar } rolf « 


Certain restrictions apply. See membership agreement and club bylaws for 


ourses are part of The Desert Mountain Club. Membership in the Master Association 
and respective village aSSOCIaTIONS IS mandatory Association fee structu bl 
EQUAL HOUSING ffering pl lable 
( plan available from sponsor 
OPPORTUNITY 


e upon request. The complete offering terms for the homeowners associations are in an 
This project is registered with the Ney Real Estate Commission. Registration does not constitute an endorsement of merits or 
value of the project. Obtain and read the N.J. Public Offering Statement before s ng anything. Void where prohibited. Prices subject to change without notice. NJREC 
90/1-103. H92 0033, 0034, 0035, 0036, 0046, 0047, 0051, 0052, 0053. IL-93-153, MI-93-140-6195. MA-92/006/005 & 006 





Randolph Arczynski, Principal & Creative Director, Randolph & Hein, Inc. 
Randolph & Hein Textiles can be seen in Randolph & Hein showrooms nationwide. 















display of fine home furnishings in 
the Western United States, it is 
arranged to inspire and excite. 

Colorful and charming room set- 
tings have been created by 
Glabman’s own interior designers 
to make shopping thoroughly 
enjoyable and memorable. 

And, as if all this were not proof 
enough of Glabman’s Way of pro- 
viding unique value, there is the 
incomparable interior design service 
that is offered as a courtesy to 
customers during their acquisition 


of home furnishings. 


BEST-OF-KIND* 
WITH AN INTERIOR 
DESIGN SERVICE 
TO MATCH. 


Glabman’s Way is a truly unique way 
of purchasing fine home furnishings. 

To begin with, Glabman’s pre- 
sents only the finest examples of 





the upholsterer’s and cabinet- 
maker’s art. As such, Glabman’s 
offers only the products of the 
most respected furniture 
manufacturers in the world. 
Companies such as Baker, 
Kindel, Karges, Kittinger, 
John Widdicomb and Morris- 





James. Rococo Exhibit at the Los Angeles | 
Furniture and accessories found County Museum of Art and the ae 

at Glabman’s can only be described New York Metropolitan Museum. 

as Best-of-Kind’” An example of The selection and presentation 

this is the Kindel reproduction of of home furnishings at Glabman’s 

the Van Pelt high-boy which was is also unique. Not only does 

recently on display at the American Glabman’s offer the most extensive 
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These knowledgeable professionals 
adapt their skills to assist each client, 
whether they are seeking a single 
piece or wish to furnish an entire 
home. Each member of Glabman’s 
interior design staff can be considered 
Best-of-Kind™ as well. 

There are many different ways to 
furnish a home, but none so person- 
ally satisfying as Glabman’s Way. 
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Furmiture and Interior Design 


WEST LOS ANGELES * 2250 South Barrington Ave. just south of Olympic Blvd. * (310) 479-7383 
WOODLAND HILLS » 20011 Ventura Blvd. just east of Wine etka * (818) 340-7677 
SOUTH BAY »* 23649 Hawthorne Blvd. just north of Pacific Coa! Hwy. « (310) 373-8936 
COSTA MESA * 3089 Bristol St. just south of San Diego Fwy. + (714) 540-3822 








Xuvia’ Parfum 50 grams $5,450.00 — 5 gram Sampler $195.00 
Jardins Des Parfums Beverly Hills 1-800-235-3526 
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American Antiques & Reproductions 





Specializing in Custom Designed Furniture, 
Wicker, Folk Art, Lighting, Rugs & Textiles 


57 7 Sunset Boulevard 
Los hal s, California 90046 


213) 650 / 8660 
LS LAAT 
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WHEN YOUR LIFESTYLE DEMANDS THE EXCEPTIONAL 


We invite you to take an excursion thru our complex of warehouse/showrooms and discover the world's largest eclectic 
mix of furnishings, lighting, architectural appointments, accessories, antiques and more. This vast mecca of treasures is 
manufactured or collected from exploring the four corners of the earth. Discover the world at Arte de Mexico. 


5356 Riverton Ave. North Hollywood, CA 91601 (818)769-5090 (Open 7 Days a week) 
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ane next time you have friends in after a fox hunt, 
you can serve sconed, crumpets, and tea from this handsome hutch. 
Or if you want to verve chips, pretzels, ano beer 
Ouring a football get-together, 
we assure you the Queen won't be scandalized. 
After Charles, Princess Di, Fergie, and all that, 
the Queen probably needs a beer herself. 
We can builo the hutch 

or an entire custom kitchen as stunning ad this. 

Or a library, bar, bedroom, office, entertainment center... 


any room, any ptece of furniture, any historical period, any finish. 


iny questions: ? 


OMe 2s in wood... for ever yroomin your house. 


[CUSTOM WOOD DESIGNS) woopD [CUSTOM WOOD DESIGNS) 


1570 Lewis STREET. ANAHEIM. CALIFORNIA 92805 714. 778.8904 6\\. 714. 778.0330 











’ 30,000 sq.ft. Showroom & Warehouse 
JAN'S & CO., INC. 1934 West Adams Boulevard 






DIRECT IMPORTERS OF Los Angeles, CA. 90018 
EUROPEAN ANTIQUES Tel:(213)735-6392 * Fax:(213)735-6240 


"The best Kept Secret in the Antique Trade !" 
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A) A Louis XV Style Rosewood Baby Grand Piano Signed: Mozart, Paul Emmerling, Zeitz B) A North Italian Walnut Marquetry and Ivory Inlaid Bedroom Suite, Attributed to Angelo 
Lanata, Comprising of A Double Bed, Two Night Stands and A Vanity. C) A French Gilt-Bronze Lyre Style Crystal and Opaline Glass Chandelier. D) A French Louis XV Style Vernis 
Martin Bombe Display Cabinet. E) An Important Neoclassical 48 lights Gilt-Bronze Chandelier with Six Patinated Cherubs Playing Cymbals and Crowned with Three Patinated Naked 
Nymphs. F) A Very Important French Regency Style Gilt-Bronze Mounted and Marquetry Cabinet Signed: F.Linke. A Louis XV Style Gilt-Bronze and Marble Mantel Regulator with 
Two Cherubs Playing with Birds. G) A Large Louis XV Style Gilt-Bronze Mounted Walnut Two Door Palatial Armoire. H:110" H) A Louis XVI Style Gilt-Bronze 12 light "Torchere" by 
Barbedienne Fondeur, Raised on a Marble Base. I) A Louis XVI Style Ormoulou and Sevres Mounted Tulipwood Heart Bed and Armoire, Signed: Dietz, Ebaniste A Paris. J) A Large 
Gilt-Bronze Neoclassical 16 light Chandelier with Opaline Glass Shades. K) An Extraordinary Fine Italian 19th Century Carved Carrara Marble and Wrought Iron Wishing Well in High 
Relief with Cherubs Playing Musical Instruments. L) A Louis XVI Style Gilt-Bronze Mounted & Marquetry Center Table with Marble Top, After Sormani. M) A Large Italian Marble Group 
by Prof.A.Garella Firenze, Raised on a Carved Green Marble Pedestal. * Open M-F 9:30 AM - 4:30 PM ~ SAT 10AM - 1PM *** 

*** NEW SHIPMENT * * * " ALSO SEE OUR ADS IN ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST JUNE & OCTOBER '93 ISSUES and JANUARY '94" 


Louis XIV-XV-XVI_ ® Country French ® Salon Suites ® Empire ® Vitrines ® Clocks ® Desks ® Alabaster ® Trumou's 
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| Discover THe EXPERIENCE OF-.. 


of & 
Santa Barbara ” 


American Art 1900 - 1940: 
A History Reconsidered. 
Works from the Collection 
of the Whitney Museum 
of American Art 


O'Keeffe Hopper Calder Wyeth 
Gorky Benton Lachaise and others 


SPECIALISTS IN ORIGINAL ANTIQUE PINE FURNITURI Opening 


AND DECORATIVE OBJECTS. 
ARCHITECTURAL AND VERY EARLY PIECES ALWAYS AVAILABLE. May re 1994 
FINISHED AND RESTORED TO AN EXACTING STANDARD 


BY OUR EXPERIENCED CRAFTSMEN. Sponsored by The Redevelopment Agency, 


City of San Jose and Knight Foundation 


Corona Det Mar SANTA BARBARA 
2912 E. Coast Hwy 410 E. Hatey Srreri 
Corona Dit Mar, CA Santa Barbara, CA 9310] 110 South Market * San Jose, California * 95113 * 408.294.2787 
714 759-3665 805 962-0250 








PRESENTED 


WITH PRIDE...BY 
DEDICATED 


TO THE ART AND CULTURE 
OF OUR TIME 


THE MUSEUM OF CONTEMPORARY ART 


250 South Grand Avenue at California Plaza 


THE TEMPORARY CONTEMPORARY 


152 North Central Avenue 


CATALOG $5.00 REFUNDABLE 


: ADLER POOL TABLES downtown Los Angeles 
EACTORY & SHOWROOM: 10100 AVIATION BLVD.. L.A.. CA 90045 213.621.2766 
Tel: (310) 410-9873 Fax: (310) 410-1105 


Established 1957 
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AUDEMARS PIGUET 


The master watchmaker. 





The Royal Oak Perpetual Calendar. The ultimate blend of design and technology. 


ONE OF THE GREAT DESIGNS OF THIS CENTURY. 
AND PROBABLY THE NEXT. 


Classic 
Designs 


1325 GLENDALE GALLERIA GLENDALE, CA 91210 818546 2919 
FAX 546.1002 1 800 383 8838 
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Est. 1970 


J. ILOQULIAN RUGS 


FINE ANTIQUE 


AND CONTEMPORARY 
CARPETS 


AND TAPESTRIES 


SSS. ee = 


38451 MELROSE PLACE ¢ LOS ANGELES © CALIFORNIA 90069 « PHONE 213.651.1444 e FAX 213.651.0990 
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This is a Sood distance for kids to sit from the television. 


Ana now, for your viewing pleasure, more spacious inside than ever. standard with ordinary 4x4s. 
we bring you the 1994 Range Rover And our extraordinary electronic air Along with features such as electronic 
County LWB. suspension system helps remove the traction control, and a 4.2 liter-V-8 
Take your family up into the moun- kind of bangs and bumps that come engine, the County LWB enables you to 
tains, through sweeping canyons, or reach places even television hasn't. 
down glistening winter trails, all the cn aN , = . So why not call 1-800-FINE 4WD for 
while, feeling as though you never left yf tf 5 OS aa the nearest dealer? Granted, at just 
the comfort of your own living room. eee over $50,000, it’s not e 
In addition to its already elegant and : no a trivial investment. 
roomy interior, the Range Rover County But no one handles the remote quite 


LWB has a 108” wheelbase, making it \« ROVER RANGE ROVER like we do. 
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“Every canvas is a a journey all its own.” 


Helen Frankenthaler has long 
held the highest rank in contempo- 
rary painting. Mountains and Sea, 
painted when she was barely into 
her twenties, is credited with 
introducing the lyrical use of color 
to abstract expressionism. 

Her work since, exhibited in the 
world’s most important museums, 
is admired for its beauty and 
evocative power, and respected for 
its disregard of artistic fashion. 

Although Frankenthaler leads 
a calm, ordered life, she embraces 
risks and adventure in her art. 
A strong believer in the magical 
spark that brings a good f 
painting to life, Frankenthaler ‘ 
approaches her art intuit yy sia 


Write for brochure. Rolex Watch US.A., Inc., Dept 


Helen Frankenthaler 


as well as intellectually, drawing 
inspiration wherever she may find it, 
“from nature and the unconscious 
to great artists of the past.’ 

“T've explored a variety of direc- 
tions and themes over the years. 
But [ think in all my painting you 
can see the signature of one artist, 
the work of one wrist.’ And on 
that immensely talented wrist, 
Helen Frankenthaler has 
chosen to wear 
a Rolex. 
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Oyster Perpetual Lady Datejust in 18kt gold with matching Jubilee bracelet 
243, Rolex Building, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022-5383 
Rolex,W, Oyster Perpetual, Datejust and Jubilee are trademarks 
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= “FROM HENREDON: EASY CONTEMPORARY... | 











Clearly cont DATE DUE 


THAFLAIR FORDRM,, —_ ee 


as : collection is truly fu ~“aq9 witha strong » _ptural 


Me 





presence. Dramatic diy. -drooms, tables, consoles, 
cabinets—a variety of ex ~~ °s that suggest the simple 
elegance of neoclassic for. by a dash of theatre. 
And the finish is light, neu islucent...not concealing, 
but rather enhancing the surface interest of the fine wood 
grain beneath. Here’s a collection with the kind of self- 
assurance and rightness of scale that blends readily with any 
period...any style. Infused) witha subtlety...a serenity that 


offers a new definition of contemporary design. To see it all, 


send $7.00 to Henredon, Dept. A54, Morganton, NC 28680. 








Or, if you prefer, call yy 
1-800-444-3682 to order by 
Mastercard or Visa. We’d 


love to hear from you. 


HENREDON 








COVER: Winona Ryder in the liv- 
ing room of her Beverly Hills 
home. The actress divides her 
time between Beverly Hills and a 
New York apartment. Interior de- 
sign by Kevin Haley. Photograph 
by Jim McHugh. See page 122. 
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Villa Hesperides 

New Chapter for a Renowned Montecito House 

Interior Design by Craig Wright 

Text by Marilyn Bethany/Photography by John Vaughan 





104 


The Labeque Sisters’ Renaissance Duet 

Pianists Katia and Marielle in Tuscany 

Interior Design by Axel Vervoordt 

Text by William Weaver/Photography by Simon Upton 





ry 


Rural Revisited 

Working Wonders on a New Jersey Farm Property 
Architecture by Michael Graves, FAIA 

Interior Design by Mario Buatta, AsID 

Text by Paul Goldberger/Photography by Durston Saylor 





Dark Muse Down Under 


Tempering the Bright Light Above Sydney Harbor 
Text by Steven M. L. Aronson/Photography by Jaime Ardiles-Arce 





The House of Moét & Chandon 


A Sparkling Tradition of Fine Champagne Is Carried On in Epernay 
Text by Aileen Mehle/Photography by Derry Moore 








Tennessee Two-Step 

Reshaping a Chattanooga Town House Along Neoclassical Lines 
Interior Design by Thomas Britt, AsID 

Text by Suzanne Stephens/Photography by Jaime Ardiles-Arce 


Lush Life at the Hotel Bel-Air 
A Los Angeles Landmark Spruces Up 
Text by Michael Frank/Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


A Collector’s New York Address 

Spaces Designed for Art 

Interior Design by George Dandridge 

Text by Jeffrey Simpson/Photography by Durston Saylor 


Riding the Rails Aboard Car 50 
1928 Carriage Enshrines a Family Legacy 
id Roberts/Photography by Richard Mandelkorn 


continued on page 6 





SAKS FIFTH AVENUE 
To order, call 1-800-562-4485 
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The Lexus GS ___ 





Positive Caster Front Geometry 


RNS eee 








Negative Camber Front Geometry 


~ And You Thought Youd 
(ieometry Alter 


hances are, you haven't found 








a practical use for calculating 


the angles of an isosceles triangle, 








© 1993 Lexus, A Division Of Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. Lexus reminds you to wear seat belts and obey all 


Anti-Squat Geometry 


Anti-Dive Geometry 


Toe Correction Rear Geometry 


Minimal Camber Change Geometry 











The suspension of 
eC \ } ‘a ( eC) the Lexus GS has 
been designed to 


ry provide a firmer 
(| OO feel without sac- 
@ 


rificing comfort. 





but all is not lost. One ride in the —_Still further adjustments were 
Lexus GS will quickly restore your = made to help reduce front-end 


faith in the virtues of geometry. dive during braking as well as 





speed laws. For more information, call 800-872-5398 (800-USA-LEXUS). Shown with optional equipment. 








body roll during cornering. The 
end result is truly a driver's car. 
Discover how invigorating 
geometry can be. Take the GS out 
for a rigorous test drive. We only ask 


that you keep it parallel to the road. 


© 


Leas 


The Relentless Pursuit Of Perfection. 
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Text by Michael Peppiatt 
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Coast to Coast with a Rising Star 
Interior Design by Kevin Haley 
Text by Pilar Viladas/Photography by Mary E. Nichols, Beverly Hills, and Durston Saylor, New York 
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The Restoration of Craftsman Farms 
Text by Brendan Gill/Photography by Durston Saylor 
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1994 Baker Furniture - 





And what they create 
and gather round them 


will live on and on. 


As all dreams should. 


(2) 


Furniture 
Bridging Generations 





The Palladian Collection. For information about any of Baker’s many distinguished collections 
please call 1-800-S9BAKER. Or write Baker Furniture, PO Box 1887, Grand Rapids, Mi 49501. 
Through Designer Showrooms: New York « Los Angeles ¢ Chicago * Dallas ¢ Atlanta © San Francisco ¢ Paris 











MICHAEL 
CRAIG 





ur New 

American 
Originals are made 
under the watchful eye 
and the steady hand of 
perfectionists. 
We proudly fashion, 
in limited quanti- 
ties, unique fur- 
nishings of the 
highest quality. 


To those who 
appreciate the 
best, to those who can accept no 
less, we offer the opportunity to 
invest in 







excellence 
which will 
endure. 


The Railroad Baron’s Bed®* 


M. CRAIG & COMPANY 
CABINETMAKERS 


Oe 


911 LADY STREET * COLUMBIA, S € 2920] 
803-254-5994 


Available through your interior designer or architect. 
ATLANTA * CHICAGO * COLUMBIA * DALLAS 
DANIA * DENVER * LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 


Our comprehensive portfolio is available for $15.00 
and can be credited at time of purchase. 


* RAILROAD BARON'S BED® and features of 
the bed are trademarks of M. Craig Company 
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The Competition 


JENN-Al Ro A Ditties 

THAT TO EXPLAIN CONVECTION Cee 

WE CONDUCTED TESTS WHER fae 
RESULTS WERE Sh Agee 





Fenn Ait 


At least those of the key competitors we tested were. Because when Jenn-Air compared our convection ovens 
with theirs, we found the results weren't just slanted, they were uneven and overall less appetizing. 


Jenn-Airs results rose above the others because our convection ovens are truly different. We offer the 






Selective-Use™ convection system which evenly circulates hot air through the oven with the help of a built-in fan. 
Unlike conventional ovens, this system ensures more even baking for things like , 


banana bread, cakes and cookies, and reduced cooking time for roasts and 






~ turkeys. This means more golden brown baked goods and juicier, more tender meats. 





So, considering Jenn-Airs convection wall ovens and ranges are specifically designed for maximum “ 


convection performance, its no wonder there are more Jenn-Air convection ovens in American homes than any other 


brand. For a brochure showing the Jenn-Air line and the name of your nearest dealer, call 1-SOO-JENN-ALR. 
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Over 50 Years UNITED KINGDOM: Christopher Warburton and Associates 
: 185-187 Brompton Road, London SW7 1NE, England 
Discover beautiful custom fur- Telephone: 44-71-584-8588 

SPAIN: Luis Andrade Hernandez 
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niture in a spacious atmosphere 
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RUG: Needlepoint No. 15828c FABRICS: Game Table Chair: Longueville 
urtains: Imberline Damsco Sofa: Dubarry Club Chair: Raye 
oom Design by: Bennett & Judie Weinstock 


D & D BUILDING, 979 THIRD AVENUE 
NEW YORK, NY 10022 (212) 752-9000 
ATLANTA / BOSTON / CHICAGO / CLEVELAND / DALLAS / DANIA/ Houston / Los ANGELES 
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Feel Secure In 
Nelecting Your 
Interior Designer. 


Free Nationwide Interior 
Designer Referral Service. 


1-800-775-AMID 


Simply A Phone Call Away. 
Tell Us Your Tastes. 
Your Terms. Your Budget. 
ASID will help connect you with the 


professional in your area who will 
work with you to meet your needs. 
Who speaks your language. 
Whatever your budget. 





American Society of Interior Designers 














LETTERS FROM READERS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 


Your January 1994 special Italian edi- 

tion is molto fantastico—it reads like 
a Puccini aria. 

Rosario Sauro 

Moorestown, New Jersey 


The day I read the January issue was 
an extremely cold one. I normally 
read an issue over a period of time; 
however, I found myself warming up 
to the Italian edition. The featured 
residences were lovely and impecca- 
ble and exuded a warmth that took 
the chill off my winter day. By the 
time I reached “Lake Como Folly” I 
was having an espresso and biscotti on 
my steps and enjoying my own men- 
tal view of a sunny Lake Como day. 
Robin Schultz 
Oakland, California 


I was intrigued with your wonderful 

January issue. I am of Italian descent, 

with grandparents from Capri. You 
have reawakened me to my heritage. 

Julie Abbate 

Boynton Beach, Florida 


Bravo! Your January Italian edition is 
bellissimo! I shall cherish it for years 
to come. I cannot thank you enough 
for all the pleasure that these beau- 
tiful pictures and descriptions have 
brought to me. 
Pat Fox 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


The article “Guest Speaker: Umberto 
Eco” in the January issue was not only 
very interesting but brought back 
memories of a pleasant experience | 
had while stationed in Italy in the 
mid-1950s. My parents were born in 
the town of Cassine, located south of 
Alessandria. I was one of nine chil- 
dren in Philadelphia, and we always 
spoke Piemontese dialect in the house, 
while learning “pure” Italian at night 
school. In 1955, when I was a United 
States Air Force officer stationed in 
Naples, I was sent to Rome to brief 


the Italian air force staff on airfield 
development in Italy. After the brief- 
ing, which I gave in Italian, the vice- 
chief of staff of the Italian air force 
came up to me, complimented my 
briefing and said my Italian had a 
very familiar accent. When I told him 
that my parents were from a small 
town just south of Alessandria, he ex- 
claimed that he was from the nearby 
town of Nizza Monferrato. We broke 
out in an animated conversation in lo- 
cal dialect. After a while, an Italian 
colonel who stood by finally said, 
“Now I’ve seen everything—an Ital- 
ian general and an American air force 
colonel speaking in Italian, and I can’t 
understand one damn word!” 
Colonel Albert Settimo Guerrina 
USAF (Retired) 
Myrtle Beach, South Carolina 


I was enchanted by the Florence 
apartment of the Marchese and Mar- 
chesa di San Giuliano (“Florentine 
Fresco,” January), all the more so be- 
cause it appears lovingly lived in, 
uncontrived and devoid of the steril- 
ity one often sees in stately homes. 
Nevertheless, I noted that the club 
chairs in the library, “comfortably 
worn,” as your article describes them, 
are getting very close to having had it. 
I would respectfully suggest that the 
family bite the bullet, face reality and 
search for the strength within them- 
selves to have them reupholstered 
sometime in the coming century. 
Christopher D. Costanzo 
Randolph, Vermont 


What a great way to start 1994! Your 
January issue is a greeting second to 
none! In particular, your new col- 
umn, AD Wired, provided an excellent 
overview of the electronic promised 
land. It challenged us to do some 
heavy thinking. AD Wired will help 
us cope with the electronic future. 
Carl Nelson 
Plainview, New York 


CONCORD ON... 


STYLE 


Dance is the only art in which we, our- 
selves, are the ‘essence’ of which it is 
made. 
Personal expression is the foundation of 
all dancing. In truth, dance is the style of self. 
The fluidity, beauty and grace that seem 
the birthright of the ballerina belie the never- 
ending struggle to master the body. 


Concord Les Palais.” 


A watch hand-sculpted 
in 14K gold, with 
diamond bezel and 
mother of pearl dial. 


Style is an act of courage. The miracle of 
bones and muscles that bring to life an emo- 
tion. Pauses en pointe that suspend time. 

It is style that thrills. That speaks to the 
heart of the viewer. 

And draws a gasp of awe 

Style transcends precision ana beauty. In 
a watch as in dance. 
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oncord Les Palais timepieces, from movement and signature diamond crown. Many 
w Gold Collection. The fluidly integ: ire exquisitely enhanced by diamonds, with dials 
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gold, polished by hand. Every Les Palai - water-resistant, and comes with a 3-year 
features an elegantly engineered Swiss y arranty. Invitingly priced. 
CONCORD. 
MOLINA JEWELERS Watchmakers Since 1908 
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beauty of European Quality Linen, 





is more than a simple 
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apparel for table and bed linens: furniture 


upholstery, wallcoverings and drapery 
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“. European Quality Linen. \{ 


With the assistance of the European Community. International Linen Promotion Commission, 200 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 
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Roman Bronze Rabbits 3rd Century AD 


A special presentation of Elizabeth Gage jewels will be shown at 
Richard D Eiseman Jewels, Dallas, 3rd-5th May 1994 


The Drake Hotel, Chicago, 10-11th May 1994 
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PEOPLE ARE THE ISSUE 


Our June issue gets the jump on summer, 
whisking readers away to some of the most 
memorable country houses in the United 
States. Features include Senator Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan’s family farm in upstate 
New York, western novelist Louis LAmour’s 





JIM MCHUGH 





Prize-winning poet John Ashbery writes 
about restoring his country house in the 
Hudson River valley, and designer Karin 
Blake shares some of her best sources for 
rustic antiques in Maine. We also visit 
summery retreats in Michigan, South Car- 


ranch in 


Colorado, L.A. Law stars Jill Eikenberry 


and Michael Tucker in California's Big Sur, and an 
architectural tour de force by the firm Shope Reno 


Wharton 





EMMA SAMMS 


Craig Wright 





JOHN VAUGHAN 


Alice and 
Donald Willfong 


off the Connecticut coast. The Pulitzer 


olina, Montana, Massachusetts and Virginia. In each 
locale, the message is clear: The American country 
house is a place where dreams and design converge in 
the most satisfying ways. 


Rigs, Route Editor-in-Chief 





Villa Hesperides 

“So many incredible people from the 
design world, such as Billy Baldwin 
and Tony Duquette, once had a hand 
in Hesperides,” says interior designer 
Craig Wright of Donald and Alice Will- 
fong’s residence in Montecito, Cali- 
fornia. ‘Although we respected the dif- 
ferent decorative processes that went 
on over the years, we didn’t want to 
preserve all the changes that had been 
made, nor did we want to re-cre- 
ate it exactly as it was when it was con- 
structed in 1956. The first time the 
Willfongs saw the house they laugh- 
ingly said that all it needed was a little 
paint. Later on, as we went room by 
room, we thought, Well, we can’t pos- 


sibly leave this room this way, and, Oh, it might be best to 
move that wall. The Willfongs couldn’t have guessed in the 
beginning that by the time we were finished we would 
have totally disassembled the house!” See page 94. 


SIMON UPTON 
NOidN NOWIS 


Katia and 
Marielle Labeque 
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The Labeque Sisters’ 

Renaissance Duet 

When internationally renowned duo- 
pianists Katia and Marielle Labeque 
have a break in their hectic perform- 
ing schedules, they will now be able to 
escape to a Renaissance palazzo in Tus- 
cany. Their latest residence, which has 
interiors designed by Belgian antiques 


dealer Axel Vervoordt, is decorated in 
an understated manner. As a matter of 
fact, one of the rooms that Vervoordt 
likes most is a room where he has done 
the least. “It’s where John composes, so 
very little is needed,” says the designer, 
referring to Katia’s boyfriend, British 
guitarist and composer John McLaugh- 
lin. For the musician’s room, he didn’t 
need to add much; the walls are so intricately frescoed that 
Vervoordt refused to place obtrusive cabinets or elaborate 
beds against them. However, when he does put objects in 
rooms, his taste, as well as the Labéques’, is for mixing 
countries and periods. “I like a good dialogue among 
things in a house,” he says. See page 104. 





KEES HAGEMAN 


Axel Vervoordt 


Rural Revisited 

“It was and was not a collaboration,” 
says interior designer Mario Buatta of 
his and architect Michael Graves’s re- 
modeling of a barnlike residence for a 
couple in New Jersey. “Michael set the 
stage for the interiors, and there was a 
lot of going back and forth over the 
two years, but our work is our own.” 
“The owners were the glue,” Graves 
explains. “They had worked with Ma- 
rio before and wanted both of us to 
contribute to the house. Since we knew 
that from the beginning, there was no 
hesitation on my part in terms of hand- 
ing over the interiors to someone else. 
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Michael Graves 


UNNINGHAM 





continued on page 24 
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THE REASONS? WE CARRY THE WORLD’S LARGEST INVENTORY OF FINE QUALITY 18TH, 19TH AND EARLY 20TH 
CENTURY ORIGINAL OIL PAINTINGS (LANDSCAPES, MARINES, GENRES, SPORTING SCENES, PORTRAITS AND STILL LIFES 
FROM $1,500 TO $100,000) AT PRICES CONSIDERABLY LOWER THAN TOP GALLERIES WORLDWIDE, WHETHER NEW 
YORK, LONDON, PARIS, OR ELSEWHERE— BACKED BY THE STRONGEST GUARANTEE IN THE WORLD. COLOR PHOTO- 
GRAPHS UPON REQUEST AT 1-800-848-5148 OR 1-504-524-0282, PLUS DETAILS OF OUR FAMOUS “Buy WITHOUT 
LEAVING HOME” PROGRAM. 


Pictured above: ‘Ponies and Sheep in a Winter Landscape,” an original 19th 
century oil painting signed by important British artist, William Widgery. 


Frame size: 61” x 8212". 
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i a for individuals, designers, corporate offices, institution seums and foundations. We also 
tate jewelry and old Oriental rugs. 
treet, New Orleans, La. 70130 in 
4-524-0282 or FAX 1-504-524-7378. 


bus galleries at 237 and 301 Royal Street plus 321 Chartr 
reat city’s historic French Quarter. 1-800-848-5148 or 1- 
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Cat’s Eye II by Suzuki. Haiku by Issa. L. 4 /s". $395 ea. One of five fantasy landscapes envisioned by a small cat. MUSEUM CRYSTAL 


Shown: Ocean Voyage. The Hoya Crystal Gallery, 450 Park Ave. at 57th St., NY, NY 10022. (800) 462-HOYA for ; ; OY, A 
brochures or $5 catalogue. Also at Marshall Field’s State Street, Chicago, Jacobson’s Toledo, Gump’s San Francisco. 
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continued from page 20 


It all just led to a heightened sense of the domestic: juxta- 
posed, not contrived. The wife told us she was going to en- 
courage Mario to be more austere and me to be more 
decorative. I don’t think either of us knowingly did that, 
but obviously each of us had the other’s style in the back of 
his mind. My friends might think I’d be aghast at how dec- 
orated the space is, but I always think Mario’s at his best the 
more that’s going on.” “When we meet there for lunch 
now,” says Buatta, “I like to tease him a bit by saying to the 
wife, ‘You know, we really should add a few more pieces— 
Michael thinks the house looks far too spare.’ ” See page 112. 


Architectural Digest Visits: 

Winona Ryder 

Actress Winona Ryder was filming The 
House of the Spirits in Poland while her 
good friend Kevin Haley, an actor and 
designer, was in the middle of rework- 
ing her 1920s Spanish-style house in 
Beverly Hills. “I used to kid Winona, 
saying I’d show up on the set with fab- 
ric swatches.” What Haley describes as 
a “total overhaul” entailed installing a 
new roof, renovating the kitchen and 
baths, adding new windows and mold- 
ings and restoring the house’s original 
; charm. “Winona and | are familiar with 
each other’s taste,” says Haley, “and I 
think she could trust me to make deci- 
sions while she was away.” So much so that when she 
found an apartment in downtown Manhattan she immedi- 
ately called on Haley. Her New York residence is dramati- 
cally different from her Beverly Hills house, but Haley says 
it wasn’t a conscious decision. “I go by the rooms. In New 
York she has eighteen-foot ceilings, which are very glam- 
orous.” See page 122. 





Winona Ryder 





Kevin Haley 


Dark Muse Down Under 

“I liked eighteenth-century furniture 
when I was young, but because I 
couldn’t afford it I started collecting 
Art Déco,” says Australian designer 
Frank Grill, who adds with a laugh, 
“Now I can’t afford that either.” Bud- 
getary considerations aside, when he 
moved from his waterfront apartment 
on Sydney’s Elizabeth Bay to the twentieth floor of a tower 
rising above Sydney Harbor, he pared down his collection 
and introduced some Biedermeier and French Empire 
pieces, creating a dark harmony that contrasts with his all- 
white beach house, where he spends his weekends. Be- 
cause Grill travels so much, seeing to the New York office 
of his Sydney-based design firm and frequently visiting 
Europe, he wanted a place in town that he “wouldn't be a 





Frank Grill 





DERRY MOORE 


BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 












slave to.” Having already designed two apartments in the 
building, he knew the logistics and the neighborhood. But 
what Grill can define as his stomping grounds is pretty far- 
flung: Current design projects include residences in New 
York, Sydney, Melbourne and Hong Kong. See page 140. 


The House of Moét & Chandon 

The hospitality that Count and Count- 
ess Frédéric Chandon de Briailles offer 
visitors to the House of Moét & Chan- 
don in Epernay, France, comes from a 
legacy that dates back many genera- 
tions. Their Trianon mansion was built 
in 1807 by Jean-Remy Moét especially 
to receive Napoleon, who frequent- 
ly stopped over in town during his 
travels. Many members of the Russian 
imperial family honored Moét with visits, and another cel- 
ebrated guest was Richard Wagner. The composer called in 
February 1858 to meet his friend the artist Ernst Benedikt 
Kietz, who at the time was the portraitist for the Chan- 
dons. Wagner gave a recital for Paul Chandon de Briailles, a 
devotee of his music. It was said that during his stay at the 
Trianon Wagner found inspiration for his opera Tristan 
und Isolde by playing the eighteen-stop Cavaillé-Coll organ 
in the music room. A museum of Wagner memorabilia 
now occupies an upper floor of the house. See page 154. 
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Count and Countess 
Frédéric Chandon 
de Briailles 


Tennessee Two-Step 

With the design of a town house in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, New York— 
based Thomas Britt has added to the 
list of cities—including New York, 
Kansas City, San Francisco and Mexico 
City—where he has worked. But there 
are still places he’d like to explore. “I'd 
love to do something in South Ameri- 
ca—in Buenos Aires, Chile or Brazil,” 
he says. ‘And Id love to do something 
in Europe; and then there’s Australia 
and Hawaii.” In Chattanooga, Britt 
worked with Kenneth and Midge Good- 
hue, who had given up their larger res- 
idence for a town house on the banks 
of the Tennessee River. The couple 
learned of his work through their de- 
signer, Vernon Knight, and were drawn to his use of clas- 
sical objects. The rooms are infused with a distinctly 
Neoclassical spirit, which Britt modified with large-scale 


Thomas Britt 


, V 


JTVNT Vy 


Kenneth and 
Midge Goodhue 


fas and irs, blanc-de-chine porcelains and marble 

uary. 1h eh he spent much of his time in Chattanooga 

\ orking, he did get a chance to tour some older residences. 

“There are some fabulous houses there, with the feel of the 
Old South.” See page 162. 


continued on page 28 
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continued from page 24 


A Collector’s 
New York Address 
“Since most of our work is in Europe 
and Japan, New York is a nice change 
of pace,” says interior designer George 
Dandridge. “However, the pressures in 
" this town brought about by all the little 
George Dandridge things that can go wrong are like those 
found nowhere else. There was a time 
when we were doing four projects simultaneously on Fifth 
Avenue. I had this recurring nightmare that I'd be coming 
down the street and someone at Ninety-first Street would 
run out in tears crying, ‘The paperhanger never showed 
up!’ I'd take off down to Eighty-seventh Street, where 
I'd frantically be told that the commodes didn’t work. I’d 
run down to Seventy-ninth Street and find that the wrong 
draperies had been delivered, whereupon I'd try to escape 
to Sixty-eighth Street, only to discover that the contractor 
had disappeared. Thank God it was all only my worst-case 
fantasies, but the truth is that minor catastrophes happen 
on nearly every job: Fabrics you've never ordered arrive; 
contractors have been known to just vanish.” Dandridge 
recently encountered an adrenaline-producing situation 
while working on an Upper East Side town house. “We did 
our entire presentation while the owner was still negotiat- 
ing for the property, and we had virtually designed the 
place before the sale closed. Things could have fallen apart 
at any point, so it was a huge relief the day the contracts 
were signed.” See page 182. 


DURSTON SAYLOR 


Riding the Rails Aboard Car 50 
Despite the accolades of Isaac Tigrett’s 
friend and business partner Dan Ayk- 
royd, who says of him, “If he did noth- 
ing else, Isaac would rank as one of the 
world’s leading interior and industrial 
designers,” Tigrett’s overriding passion 
Isaac Tigrett is music and its ability to connect peo- 
ple on a profound level. The current 
manifestation of that passion is the House of Blues, a series 
of restaurant-nightclubs in Harvard Square, Hollywood 
and New Orleans (a Manhattan site is expected to be in op- 
eration by the end of the year, and he’s looking into loca- 
tions in Paris and London). “There are six American 
musical art forms that we've exported to the world: blues, 
gospel, rhythm and blues, rock and roll, jazz, and country 
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before Motown. Did you know that seventy-five percent of 
rap music is bought by suburban white kids? If anything 
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Maya ANGELOU, Reynolds Professor of American Studies at Wake Forest 
University, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, is the author of many 
books, including I Know Why the Caged Bird Sings, Gather Together in My 
Name, The Heart of a Woman and, most recently, Wouldn’t Take Nothing for 
My Journey Now. She has also written several volumes of poetry, among 
them And Still I Rise, I Shall Not Be Moved and On the Pulse of Morning. 


STEVEN M. L. ARONSON, an Architectural Digest contributing writer, is the 
author of Hype and the coauthor of Savage Grace. He is now writing 
Class Act: The Life of Leland Hayward. 


MARILYN BETHANY, a former design editor for New York magazine, now 
lives in Los Angeles. 


JOHN A. CUADRADO writes on the international art and antiques market. 


James Dickey, whose novels include Alnilam and Deliverance, won the 
National Book Award for his book of poetry Buckdancer’s Choice. He is a 
member of the National Institute of Arts and Letters, a fellow in the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences and a professor at the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina, where he is poet-in-residence. His latest novel is 
To the White Sea. 


MICHAEL FRANK'S essays and articles have appeared in The New York 
Times, the Los Angeles Times and Antaeus. 


BRENDAN GILL, an Architectural Digest contributing writer, is the author 
of Here at The New Yorker, Happy Times, Many Masks and A New York Life: 
Of Friends and Others. He is chairman emeritus of the New York Land- 
marks Conservancy and the Institute for Contemporary Art. 


PauL GOLDBERGER is a Pulitzer Prize-winning architecture critic for The 
New York Times. 


ELIZABETH LAMBERT is an Architectural Digest contributing writer who 
lives in London. 


AILEEN MEHLE is an Architectural Digest contributing writer and the au- 
thor of the “Suzy” column for W and Women’s Wear Daily. 


MicHae Peppiatt is the editor of Art International in Paris. His biography 
of the artist Francis Bacon will be published next year by Farrar, Straus 
& Giroux. 


Davip Roserts is the author of Moments of Doubt and Iceland: Land of the 
Sagas. His latest book is Once They Moved Like the Wind: Cochise, Geronimo 
and the Apache Wars. 


JEFFREY SIMPSON is an Architectural Digest contributing editor and the au- 
thor of The Way Life Was, The American Family and The Hudson River 
1850-1918. 


SUZANNE STEPHENS, an Architectural Digest contributing, writer, is on the 
board of directors of the Architectural League of New York and teaches 
architectural criticism at Barnard. 


PIvar VILADAS is an Architectural Digest contributing writer who lives 
in Los Angeles. 


NICHOLAS VON HorrMan, an Architectural Digest contributing writer, is a 
journalist whose work has appeared in The New Republic, The New York 


Review of ! and The New Yorker. He is the author of many books, in- 
cludin; elieve Presidents, Citizen Cohn and Capitalist Fools. 
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Entr’acte gives you the 
freedom to create an envi- 
ronment adapted to your 
personal taste and desires. 
Choose from a complete 
collection of pieces that 
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your room’s decor. 
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Designed by Hans Hopfer and co- 
vered in Velin Nubuck leather, 
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GUEST 


Angels gather. 

The rush of mad air 
cyclones through. 
Wing tips brush the 
hair, a million 

strands 

stand; waving black anemones. 
Hosannahs crush the 
shell’s ear tender, and 
tremble 

down clattering 

to the floor. 

Harps sound, 
undulate their 
sensuous meanings. 
Hallelujah! Hallelujah! 
You 

beyond the door. 


y last marriage was made in 

heaven. The musical accompa- 
niment was provided by Gabriel, and 
the angels were so happy ten thou- 
sand of them danced on the head of a 
pin. It was the marriage to end all my 
marriages. My husband had gone to 
architecture school and was a builder; 
in fact, in Britain, where he lived, he 
was called a master builder. We mar- 
ried in Los Angeles and he bought old 
homes and rebuilt them and sold them. 
We then moved to Sonoma County, 
where he found old houses in down- 
town Santa Rosa and refurbished 
them, returning a genteel, polished 
look to old Victorians and moderniz- 
ing 1930s bungalows. After several 
years of rapturous married life we 
moved to Pacific Palisades, into a fu- 
turistic condo that had thrust its 
living room out over the California 
canyon with a daring and an insou- 
ciance usually to be found only in a 
practiced drunk pretending sobriety. 
There in that very expensive and 
posh settlement my marriage began 
to flounder. 
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A HOUSE CAN HURT, A HOME CAN HEAL 


Maya Angelou is the author of five collections of poetry and such acclaimed 
books as I Know Why the Caged Bird Sings and Wouldn't Take Nothing for My Jour- 
ney Now. Her next works are a children’s book and a complete edition of her po- 
ems. In North Carolina, where she is a professor at Wake Forest University, she 
lives in a rambling 18-room house—“my house, which has become my home.” 


With all heart-sore lovers I say, “I 
don’t know what went wrong.” But I 
suspect it was the house. The living 
room was two stories high, and I put 
my large three-by-five paintings on 
the walls, and my paintings looked 
like enlarged postage stamps. I laid 
my Indian and Pakistani rugs on 
the floor over the beige wall-to-wall 
carpeting and they drowned in the 
vastness of the living room, appear- 
ing little more than three colorful 
table mats on a large boardroom ta- 
ble. Everything was built-in—stan- 
dard ovens, microwave ovens, grills, 
garbage disposal, compactor. There 


was nothing for my husband to do. 
When our marriage had floun- 
dered before, as all marriages do | 
suppose, I could argue with him about 
his lack of promptness in taking out 
the garbage or his failure to separate 
the cans from the glass bottles or 
his refusal to brush the Weber clean 
and empty the ashes. But, alas, since 
the house did everything, I couldn't 
blame him for his inconsequential 
failures and was forced to either shut 
up or face up to our real problems. 
Floundering or not, we still had the 
ability to talk to each other. So I asked 
what he thought was the matter, 


continued on page 34 
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and he said, “It’s this damned house. 
We are simple people and it is too 
damned pretentious.” (I did question 
if we were truly simple people. I was 
the first black female writer- producer 
at 20th Century-Fox, on the board of 
trustees of the American Film Insti- 
tute and lecturing at universities from 
Yale to Milan, Italy. He was a build- 
er from London, a graduate of the 
London School of Economics, the 





A HOUSE CAN HURT, A HOME CAN HEAL 


continued from page 32 


welcomed my Oriental rugs. In hang- 
ing my paintings I had to adjust 
to some of the round corners, but 
I adjusted. My oversize sofas were 
primed to offer comfort to those who 
wanted to sit and look out over the 
garden and at the bay. There was a 
room that was a bar, and circular win- 
dows looked from the bar into the 
kitchen, where there was no com- 
pactor, no garbage disposal, one oven 


company for me. Within six months 
my husband and I were hardly speak- 
ing, and within a year of moving in- 
to that classic Art Déco edifice we 
agreed to call a halt to the race to save 
the marriage. 

We owned two large houses. He 
took one and I went away for three 
weeks asking that when I returned he 
be moved, having taken whatever he 
wanted of the furniture, the paint- 





I asked what he thought was the matter, and he said, “It’s this 
damned house. We are simple people and it is too damned pretentious.” 
(I did question if we were truly simple people.) 





first near-nude centerfold for Cosmo- 
politan magazine, formerly husband 
of Germaine Greer. Our credentials, 
good and bad, hardly added up to our 
being simple people.) We both agreed 
the house was separating us. He 
thought it was time to move back to 
northern California, where the grass 
was greener, the air more pure, and 
we could live plain lives. I would 
write poetry and he would build or- 
dinary houses. 

He went on a quest to the Bay Area 
and found a classic Art Déco house in 
the hills of Oakland with magnificent 
views of the Golden Gate Bridge. His 
happiness was contagious. Our mar- 
riage was back on track. We were a 
rather eccentric, loving, bodacious, 
unusual couple determined to live life 
with flair and laughter. We bought 
the house on Castle Drive from a cou- 
ple who had married a year before 
and were busy bringing the house 
back to its original classical pastel col- 
ors. | admit, it was a little off-putting 
to find that the couple had divorced 
before they even moved into the 
house. But I decided that that was 
their affair and it did not put a bad 
complexion on the new house. 

My husband and I moved in. The 
beautiful hardwood parquetry floors 





and a gas range. The piano sat in one 
corner of the spacious living room, 
and we set up handsome card tables 
in the bar so that we could entertain 
ourselves and our guests at bid whiz 
and other parlor games. I thought, 
Now this is the way to live. 

Within a month I realized the 
house hated me. It was no consolation 
that it hated my husband as well. I 
was known as a good cook, and 
sometimes there were even flashes of 
brilliance in my culinary efforts. But 
in that house on Castle Drive, if I 
made bread or cakes they inevita- 
bly would fall into a soggy, resentful 
mass. When I fried chicken the skin 
and batter would be crisp and at the 
bone there would be blood as red as 
cherries. The king-size bed we had 
brought from Berkeley to Los Angeles 
and back to Oakland fell in the mid- 
dle of the night without any prompt- 
ing of activity by the sleepers. My 
drapes, hung by professionals, came 
off the runner. The doors began not 
to mesh and my piano would not 
stay in tune. The house hated us. My 
Airedale, Toots, preferred to stay out 
in the yard in the cold rather than en- 
ter the house. We had the bother of 
the expense of building a doghouse, 
although I had gotten the c \g to be 
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ings, the linens, etc., that we had ac- 
cumulated together. 

I returned to the house on a dark 
evening and was reminded of a state- 
ment I had made to an interviewer 
some years earlier. I had been asked 
what I would like as my last meal if I 
were going to die. I had replied, “I 
don’t want to think that far ahead, but 
if I were going to Mars tomorrow I 
would like to have a hot chicken, a 
cold bottle of white wine and a loaf 
of good bread.” When I went into 
the darkened house and entered the 
kitchen, I walked into an aroma of 
roast chicken. There was a note on the 
refrigerator that read, “There is a hot 
chicken in the oven, a cold bottle of 
wine in the fridge, and a loaf of good 
bread on the cutting board. Thank 
you for the good times.” Now that’s 
the kind of man I wanted to mar- 
ry and did marry. And if it weren't 
for those two damned bad houses, I 
would still be married to him. 

My husband announced that he 
was going to stay in the Bay Area. | 
decided that we had found the best 
restaurants, the best friends, the best 
bars, the best parks, together, and it 
was inevitable that if I stayed there | 
would walk into a restaurant one day 
or into a bar one night and he would 
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than anything. 


often tells me a lot about a person. 


ially now that I’m alone. 








| don’t like peop met me before. 


concerned. 
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be there with my new replacement, 
or vice versa—he would walk into a 
restaurant or a bar one evening and I 
would be sitting there with his new 
replacement. We had been too friend- 
ly to subject ourselves to that sort of 
embarrassment. So I gave my ex-hus- 
band the Bay Area—I gave him San 
Francisco and Oakland and the hills 
and the bays and the bridges, and the 
beauty. And I moved to North Caroli- 
na. I thought Id find a neat little bun- 
galow, and I'd step into it and pull 
its beautiful ivied walls around my 
shoulders. I thought that was very po- 
etic, and that way I would just sort of 
mumble through the rest of my life. 
However, once I got to North Car- 
olina, I realized that my furniture was 
so large it wouldn’t be accommodated 
in a bungalow, and that if I moved 
from a ten-room house in Berkeley or 
in the hills of Oakland to anything 
smaller I would be implying, at least 
to myself, that I had been reduced. So 
I started looking for a large house. I 
found my house. When I walked into 
the house, the woman who was sell- 
ing it had had the good sense and the 
cunning to be cooking gingersnap 





me terms that I could not refuse. 

I bought the house, and as I fash- 
ioned it, it molded me. My grandson, 
who had been missing for four years, 
was returned, and he slept in my 
house, which has become my home. 
Aman whom had adored from a dis- 
tance declared his undying love for 
me in my house, which has become 
my home. When I took the house it 
had ten rooms, and I have added on. 
At present it has eighteen rooms. My 
builder asked me when I thought 
I'd reach the next street down from 
my house. This is no longer my 
house, it is my home. And because 
it is my home, not only have I found 
myself healed of the pain of a broken 
love affair, but I find that rejection 
slips from publishers do not hurt so 
badly. I find that my physical ail- 
ments, which are a part of growing 
older, do not depress me so badly, so 
deeply. I find that I am quicker to 
laugh and quicker to forgive. I am 
much more happy at receiving small 
gifts and much more delighted to 
be a donor of large gifts. And all of 
that because I am settled in my home. 
It is my life and my luck to have to 





I moved to North Carolina. I thought 
I'd find a neat little bungalow, and I'd step into it 
and pull its ivied walls around my shoulders. 
I thought that was very poetic. 


cookies and fresh bread. The place 
reeked of home. The aromas reached 
out to the landing, put their arms 
around me and walked me through 
the front door. 

I offered a large sum of money 
in good faith and explained that I 
wanted to lease the house for a year, 
and if I didn’t buy the house after 
that.time I would forfeit the good- 
faith money. The owners refused my 
offer and countered with a propos- 
al. They said they wanted me io 
have the house, and they offered 


travel around the world. However, 
when I am on a plane that settles in 
Atlanta, when the pilot or the copilot 
or the cabin attendant says, ‘And now, 
ladies and gentlemen, we have begun 
our descent into Atlanta,” my burdens 
lift, my heart is at ease and a smile 
finds its way all the way across my 
face because | know that once I am 
settled in Atlanta, within a matter of 
an hour I will be on a plane head- 
ed for Winston-Salem, North Caroli- 
na, and then in a car soon to stop in 
iront of my home. 
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Fine jewelry. 
An exquisite Swiss timepiece. 
To this list of treasured belongings 
may we add a writing instrument 
from the new 
Cross Townsend 
Collection. 
Each writing 
instrument in 


the collection 





inherits the 


Classic styling. 


exquisile golden 
accenls 
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for exceptional 
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mechanical guarantee. These are 
writing instruments to be cherished 
for generations. 
Cross Townsend 
writing instruments 
draw on a Cross 


design first seen 





nearly seventy oe Jewelers attention 





lo detai 
ago. A unique com- 


bination of Art Deco styling and 
advanced writing technology, the 
collection offers a choice of traditional 
and contemporary 
finishes, including 
titanium, polished 
lacquers, and 10 and 


1s karat gold filled. 


And four wriling 
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tH 
Worldsrenowned 

Gross quality 
instrument models 


suit a variely of writing prelerences: 
fountain pen, rolling ball pen, 


ball-point pen, and 0.5mm pencil. 


The Gross Townsend Collection. 
A dramatic wide-diameter 
interpretation ol the classic 


Cross silhouette. 


The Cross Townsend Collection. 
From $55 to $275. Now awaiting 
your review at fine gilt 

stores and 
stationers 


nationwide. 





SHOWN ABOVE. THE CROSS TOWNSEND FOUNTAIN PEN AND BALL-POINT PEN IN 18 KARAT GOLD FILLED WITH 22 KARAT GOLD ELECTROPLATED APPOINTMENTS. 
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LOUISE BOURGEOIS: theLocusof Memory, Works 1982-1993 


She saw it all. Eyewitness to art and art's trends in the 20th century. And yet, as an artist, aware of 
all around her, she developed her own innovative, creative vision. Sighting subjects of universal 
scope—gender, sexuality, identity—interpreting them through human and symbolic forms. This 
international exhibition of her work including sculptures and installation pieces, highlights the past 
ten years of her extraordinary work. This is Bourgeois at her creative peak. At 81, her vision 
crystallized. Her view ever expanding. And the art world looks on waiting to see what comes next. 

The Brooklyn Museum 

April 22-July 31, 1994 


The Corcoran Gallery of Art 
September 24, 1994-January 8, 1995 


Organized by The Brooklyn Museum 
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Supporting the spirit of innovation. 


ANTIQUES NOTEBOOR 





lose observers of the art market 
are often heard to lament that 
the discoveries are all behind us, that 
few underexamined and underval- 
ued niches in the fine and decorative 
arts remain to be explored. The re- 
lentless expansion of the art market 
over the past thirty years has pro- 
pelled one sleepy collecting area after 
another from the semiprivate realms 
of a few dealers, scholar-collectors 
and curators to wide attention and 
high prices. Collectors have been 
forced to lower their sights again and 
again as top-quality items have gone 
through the roof. At least for now, 
however, an obscure corner of the 
Asian art market—Chinese painted 
enamels of the eighteenth century— 
remains an exception to this rule. 
More broadly collected early in this 
century, Chinese painted enamels 
had been virtually forgotten by the 
time interest and price levels in the 
Asian art field started to take off in 
the 1970s. Today, new scholarship and 
several eye-opening shows are just 
beginning to refocus attention on this 
market, and a handful of savvy deal- 
ers have started to quietly accumu- 





By John A. Cuadrado 









































REAPPRAISING CHINESE PAINTED ENAMELS 


ABOVE: Plate, Qianlong reign (1736-95). 
Enamel on copper; 104" in diameter. The co- 
alescence of Eastern and Western elements 
was prevalent on painted enamels made for 
export. Figures with Occidental features 
were set against Eastern landscapes that in- 
cluded Chinese-style objects such as vessels 
and fans. The Oriental Art Gallery, London. 


LEFT: Zhadou (one of a pair), Beijing, Qianlong 
reign. Enamel on copper; 2%" high. Cups and 
Saucers, Canton, Qianlong reign. Enamel on 
copper; cups: 2" high; saucers: 4" in diame- 
ter. Bearing the mark of the Qianlong reign, a 
zhadou in the famille rose palette is flanked by 
wine cups and saucers with a hawthorn-blos- 
som pattern. All, Spink & Son Ltd., London, 


continued on page 44 
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LYNDHURST, TARRYTOWN, NY. A NATIONAL TRUST PROPERTY. 





Planning on restoring a house, saving a landmark, 
reviving your neighborhood? 


No matter what your plans, gain a wealth of 
experience and help preserve our historic and 
architectural heritage. Join the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation and support preservation 
efforts in your community. 


Make preservation a blueprint for the future. 


Write: 


~~ National Trust for Hist -eservation 
fil Department PA 

1785 Massachusetts Ave., IN. W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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REAPPRAISING CHINESE PAINTED ENAMELS 
continued from page 42 





ABOVE: Bowl and Cover, early 18th century. Enam- 
el on metal; 4" high x 4%" in diameter. A scene 
picturing the bestowal of a peacock feather 
and a branch of coral—objects associated with 
Manchu officials—suggests manufacture for the 
domestic market despite the European figures. 
The Chinese Porcelain Company, New York. 


RIGHT: Pitcher, Qianlong reign. Enamel on 
copper; 10%" high. A helmet pitcher is mod- 
eled after a 16th-century European form 
resembling an inverted Roman helmet. BE- 
LOW: Scroll Boxes, Qianlong reign. Rose- 
wood and enamel on copper; 17" long each. 
Lotus flowers—rendered with the delicate 
shading and stipplework that define the best 
18th-century enamels—encircle abstract- 
ed dragons on boxes designed for Buddhist 
scrolls. Both, E & J Frankel, Ltd., New York. 





STEVEN LONSDALE 


late inventories. This is “a niche that 
has been overlooked in a big way,” 
comments Conor Mahony of Sotheby’s 
Chinese Department in New York. 
“For the moment it is still an area 
where you can buy the very, very top 
for relatively little money.” Indeed, 
appealing examples can be bought for 
as little as $1,000, and top pieces are 
available from about $3,000 to $15,000, 
although great rarities can go higher. 

Painted enamels are vitreous glazes 
—in essence, colored glass fluxes that 


are painted in the manner of porce- 
lain on copper. bron. gold, 
and then fused at hig! “eS 
Prized for their brillia | 


the range of their forms ; 
tion, painted enamels were | 
both for export and for the 
nous Chinese market. 
Exquisitely rendered floral motifs, 
traditional landscapes and Confuci. 





themes grace enamelwares created to 
decorate court apartments, the gar- 
den pavilions of the nobility and the 
altars of major temples. Non-Chinese 
decorative motifs were also much in 
vogue. Europeans were known in Chi- 
na as fan kwae, “foreign devils,” and 
yet wariness was mixed with a cer- 
tain fascination for Western “exot- 
ics” and their way of life. Delightful 
vignettes inspired by imported en- 
gravings show European figures or 
buildings, often incongruously set in 
Chinese landscapes, on both export 
wares and on painted enamels made 
for the delectation of Chinese con- 
noisseurs. In contrast to wares made 
for the Chinese market, items made 
purely for export were frequently 
fashioned after Western forms. 

The art of enamel painting clearly 
lraws on China’s long traditions of 

oisonné enamel work and porcelain 


continued on page 48 
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rivers seat that automatically remember the position The Acura Legend. Now that we think about it, maybe 


ou find most comfortable. While the finish of its exte- there's only one thing you have to invest in. 
: 


is specially treated to remain lustrous for years. SOME THINGS ARE WORTHTHE PRICE. ACURA 
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LEFT: Zhadou, early 18th century. Enamel on cop- 
per and gilt metal; 30" high x 54" in diameter. Bor- 
rowing its form from porcelains of the period, 
the lobed base of a zhadou is molded into a recur- 
ring inverted chrysanthemum shape. The Chi- 
nese Porcelain Company, New York. BELOW: Tray, 
early Qianlong reign. Enamel on copper; 34" x 5". 
By choosing such motifs as the peach, represent- 
ing long life, and the bat, representing happiness, 
enamelers upheld the age-old Chinese tradition of 
symbolism in art. Michael Gillingham,London. 


painted enamels is generally high, and 
the finesse of the best examples is ex- 
traordinary. On these enamels the 
delicacy evident in the shading of a 
magnolia blossom or the superb draw- 
ing of the veins of a lotus leaf or the 
feathers of a cockatoo approach the 
level of the finest eighteenth-century 
porcelains. This says a lot, because the 
top porcelains of the period are among 
the highest achievements of Chinese 
art and include some of the works 
most coveted by collectors. Unfor- 
tunately, quality diminished greatly 
during the nineteenth century as im- 
perial patronage was withdrawn and 
as the traditional Chinese social order 
began its irreversible decline. Though 
still attractive, nineteenth-century ex- 








painting, but the definitive history of 
the art in China has yet to be written. 
Though it is most often viewed as a 
Western import introduced late in the 
seventeenth century by Jesuit mission- 
aries intent on gaining the favor of 
the Kanyxi emperor, some scholars 
contend that the art predated the Je- 
suits, at least in an early, experimen- 
tal form. What is indisputable is that 
both the Kangxi and Qianlong emper- 
ors took an avid personal interest in 
the development of painted enamels. 
Jesuit artists versed in the tradition of 
Limoges enamels labored in the Im- 
perial Household Workshops and re- 
ported directly to the Son of Heaven 
himself. Produced both at court in 
Beijing and in private workshops in 
Canton, the art seems to have been 
brought to perfection by the time of 
the Kangxi emperor’s death in 1722. 

The quality of eighteenth-century 


P J. GATES 
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Invest In Your Lifestyle 


allmilmé, a European original. 


Our cabinetry is synonymous with quality, style, leadership, design, and innovation. 
We offer design and installation services worldwide, 


and extend a Limited Lifetime Warranty for all our products. 


allmmilm<d. 


kitchen and bath furniture 


For your comprehensive literature package please send $10.00 to: 
allmilm6 Corporation 70 Clinton Rd. Dept. AD3 Fairfield, NJ 07004 


or visit your nearest allmilm6 Design Studio for a free brochure and consultation. 49 





| t's as easy as abracadabra! The quick- 
change magic of paint. Use it to define 
a doorway, texture a wall, stencil a floor. 

Create finishes and flourishes that trans- 
form flat surfaces into fantasy! 


Learn the secrets of sponging, lacquer- 

ing, marbling and more. From tortoise- 

shelling to trompe I oeil, glazing to Discover the simplest 
graining. Once practiced only by ways to add texture, 
masters of illusion, these techniques pattern, color to 

are revealed in terms every do-it-your- flatpainted walls, 
self decorator can understand. woodwork, furniture. 


Paint Magic takes you room-to-room, walls to 
woodwork, furniture to floors. Lavishly illustrated, with 120 
full-color photographs, it's the most complete guide to the 
special effects of decorative paint and finishes. Easy 
and inexpensive techniques guaranteed to add a 
magic touch to any home. Soft cover, 240 pages. 





a room more 


N= WORK MAGIC. ¢ 
magically than F 
fabric! Draped ele- 

gantly over windows, e 


swathed simply over 
a favorite chair, suspended i 
softly from the ceiling, fabric instantly changes the character of everything it touches. 


Whether your decorating style is traditional or minimal, subtle or lavish, you'll find inspiration on 
every page! Fabric Magic is a sourcebook of ideas for windows, 

bedrooms, furnishings, wallsand ceilings. Techniques, trade secrets, 

and sewing tips are explained in easy-to-understand language. 

Anybody can do it! Soft cover, 215 pages. 


| o order your set of Paint & Fabric 
Magic for only $33.00 (a savings 
of 30% off the regular bookstore 
price of $48.00) plus $4.00 for postage 


and handling, send your check or 
money order to: 


The Condé Nast Collection 
A step-by-step guide to Dept. 846022 
shade construction, P.O. Box 10214 
cornices, curtain Des Moines, IA 50336 
headings, and hard- for Credit Card orders Call Toll-Free 
ware. Special effects 1-800-426-9929 


you can do! 








Books are also available separately for 
$19.00 each (a 20% savings off the 
regular price of $24.00) plus $2.50 
postage and handling. 
ae spr 
which book yx 
would like. li 


Residents of CA, CO, GA, IA, IL, KY, MA, M 


add applicable sales tax. Please allow up to lelivery 
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GOMES E Cot te O GN 


Los Angeles ¢ San Francisco « Chicago ¢ Atlanta « Danra, H+ Dallas ¢ Hlouston « Miami + Scottsdale « Denver 
La Solla e San Diego ° Laguna Niguel e Rancho Mirage e Seaffle « Indianapolis ° Fhiladelphra ° Tokyo ° Singapore e Guadalajara 
o For more information call 1-800-229-8890. 


Los ANGELES SHOWROOM, 8619 MELROSE AVENUE, (310) 657-3990 ® MONDAY - FRIDAY 9AM - 5:30PM SATURDAY 10 AM - 5PM 


Mecsas : 








Which the World on Agree. 


OTHER AWARDS AND RATINGS: 
FIVE STARS PLUS ° Fielding’s Guide to 
WorldWide Cruising 
FIVE STARS PLUS * 7he Berlitz 
Complete Guide to Cruising 
FIVE RIBBONS * Sfern’s Guide to the 
Cruise Vacation 
THE PLATINUM ANCHOR ° 7he Total 
Traveler by Ship 
TOP RATING *® Fodor's Cruises and Ports of Call 


Seabourn was named World's Best 
Cruise Line in Condé Nast Traveler's 
Sixth Annual Readers’ Choice 
Poll in 1993. This was the 
second year in a row Seabourn 
took the top cruise award. 
Unprecedented! And Seabourn 
received a rating of 98.5% for 
service. Higher than any hotel, 
airline, resort or cruise line in the world. TOP RATING * Frommer's Cruise Guide 






CALL YOUR TRAVEL PRE 
OR (415) 391-7444 FOR OUR CRUISE ANNUAL 


SHIP'S REGISTRY: NORWAY Be: 
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amples tend toward blobby painting 
with limited detail and shading, poor- 
ly drawn figures and landscapes, and 
a repetitive, commercial feel. 

One of the reasons that serious col- 
lectors until recently ignored Chinese 
painted enamels stems from the mis- 
apprehension that these nineteenth- 
century examples defined the extent 
of the field. So too had the art history 
of the area been largely unexplored; 
collectors ignorant of the high regard 
in which painted enamels were held 
in their own time mistakenly viewed 
them only as trinkets made for the 
West, outside the realm of traditional 
Chinese connoisseurship. The problem 
fed on itself. Considered unimpor- 
tant, painted enamels were for the 
most part invisible, absent from the 
display cases of major museums and 
thus unable to be seen and evaluated. 

The first glimmers of change be- 
came apparent in the 1970s when the 
China Institute in New York and the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford orga- 
nized exhibitions. Nonetheless, trade 
interest remained light, especially in 
the United States, and with no dealer 
choosing to put his or her weight be- 
hind the field, prices remained stag- 
nant. Finally, in 1991, New York's E &J 
Frankel gallery began to get things 
moving with a show of over a hun- 
dred pieces. Collectors were surprised 
by the material, and the show sold 
out. The dispersal of important old- 
line collections at auction in both 
New York and Hong Kong put top- 
quality material on the market and 
also garnered attention. The next step 
was taken this past fall at the impor- 
tant International Show in New York. 
The Chinese Porcelain Company pre- 
sented a large group of enamels of 
exceptional quality and wowed taste- 
makers at the show. The accompany- 
ing catalogue is a contribution to the 
slender literature in the field and 
will prove to be a valuable resource 
for collectors. 

Notes Khalil Rizk, director of the 
Chinese Porcelain Company, ‘An exhi- 
bition like ours was exciting because 


people finally could see a large group 
of examples and could begin to make 
comparisons. Once one really looks, it 
becomes obvious that Chinese paint- 
ed enamels are not the stepchildren 
of the field. They are up there with 
the best and are fantastically under- 
valued relative to the rest of the Chi- 
nese market.” Though price levels for 
export-style painted enamels are close 
to those for export porcelains, fine 
eighteenth-century porcelains in the 
Chinese taste can be three to five times 
more expensive than their painted 
enamel equivalents. Good ruby-back 
painted enamel plates from the Yong- 
zheng or the Qianlong period can 
be purchased for $5,000 to $10,000; 
their porcelain equivalents are worth 
from $20,000 to $30,000. The Chinese 
Porcelain Company recently offered 
an imperial-quality painted enamel 
teapot with delicately drawn floral 
decoration for $12,000; a similar ex- 
ample in porcelain would be priced at 
$40,000 to $60,000. As rarity increases, 
the differential becomes ever great- 
er. Kangxi porcelains with the yuzhi 
mark, indicating that the pieces were 
produced by imperial command, have 





Serious collectors until 
recently ignored Chinese 
painted enamels. 





fetched more than $1 million at auc- 
tion. When arguably rarer Kangxi yuzhi 
painted enamels were offered from 
the von Mand collection at Sotheby’s 
Hong Kong in 1989, the highest lot 
barely broke $100,000. 

Given the lack of attention paid to 
Chinese painted enamels on the art 
market, the hardest thing for new 
collectors will be to see enough top- 
quality material to form an eye. In 
the United States, E & J Frankel and 
the Chinese Porcelain Company will 
maintain their commitments to the 
area, and most top dealers stock a few 
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The Ultimate 
MEDITERRANEAN 


Cruise Experience 


For Those Who 
Expect Nothing Less. 


HIGHLIGHTS: VENICE, ROME, PORTOFINO, 
ST. TROPEZ, MONTE CARLO, NICE, LISBON, SEVILLE, 
BARCELONA, LIVORNO (FLORENCE), ATHENS, 
ISTANBUL, RHODES, SANTORINI, MYKONOS, 
SORRENTO, TAORMINA, KUSADASI, HAIFA. 


he special Seabourn Experience 
in the Mediterranean begins 
this Spring. The ultra-luxurious 
Seabourn Spirit will cruise this classic 
ancient waterway through the Fall. 
The Seabourn Experience features: 
Free round trip economy air 
travel including a pre-cruise 
luxury hotel program. 
e Suites and only suites. 
e Absolutely no tipping. 
¢ Travel with family or friends and 
save on selected sailing dates. 
e An early payment program 
provides handsome savings. 


Cruises are 7, 10, 11, 12, and 14 days 
and start from $5,900 per person, 
double occupancy (plus port charges 
and handling fees) for our 277 
square foot Type A Suite, as shown. 


For information and our compli- 
mentary 140-page Seabourn Cruise 
Annual please see your travel 
professional or call (415) 391-7444. 
We look forward to serving you in our 
particularly award winning manner. 
Note: Duriag this period, the Seabourn 
Pride will be sailing in The Baltic, 
western Europe and Scandinavia. 


When Only the Best Will Do. 


SHIP'S REGISTRY: NORWAY 








"RUBAN" watch in yellow and pink gold. ee 
Curved sapphire crystal, ‘ 
water resistant to 100 feet, $7,500. 


Available at Hermés Boutiques and Selected Fine Jewelry Stores. 
For more information, a catalog, or the store nearest you, please call 1-800-757-7555. 
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tar Is Born 


Zz Hi Discriminating home chefs across 
the country are giving the FiveStar 
convection oven rave reviews. 
Available in all gas or gas/electric 
models, each is stunningly versatile; 
just a flip of a switch 

and you go from 

standard cooking to 

our exclusive 7 
Turbo AirFlow”  @¥reen 
convection system. Best of all, like all 
our commercial-quality products, 
these new ranges have the same 
professional-style features designed 
exclusively for the home. 

For culinary achievement that 
deserves a standing ovation, you don’t 
have to be a star. You just have to 
cook with one. 


4.2.4.4. 
mae = LIVESTAR 


For your nearest dealer call (800) 553-7704. 
For a free brochure contact FiveStar, P.O. Box 2490, Cleveland, TN 37320 
(615) 476-6544 * FAX (615) 476-6599 
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pieces. In London, Spink & Son, the 
Oriental Art Gallery and Michael Gil- 
lingham also have inventories. Paint- 
ed enamels are fragile, and dealers 
advise that small compromises on con- 
dition—minor scratches and chips— 
can be acceptable on otherwise fine 
examples. The key is not to be se- 
duced by less than the best. “Nine- 
teenth-century pieces can seem very 
nice indeed,” remarks Carol Conover 
at Sotheby’s. “But when one looks 
closely, they fall apart. It becomes ap- 
parent that the decorative details are 
quite poorly realized.” Edith Frankel 
suggests that new collectors begin by 
buying one really top piece as “insur- 
ance.” “With this as a comparison, 
you won't err and buy lesser examples, 
and the piece will pay for itself.” Once 
you are thus armed, there is even the 
possibility of a find. Though few paint- 
ed enamels were sent to the United 
States during the eighteenth century, 
they do pop up in English antiques 
shops and at second-tier European 
auction houses whose proprietors have 
little sense of their significance. 

It is an open question whether Chi- 
nese painted enamels will move up to 
the price levels enjoyed by porce- 
lains. Some experts worry that the 
supply of painted enamels is too lim- 
ited to sustain the interest of a more 
active market and that this may serve 
as a brake on prices. Some increase 
seems inevitable, however. Dealers 
both in the United States and abroad 
report signs of attention on the part 
of market-making Hong Kong and 
Taiwanese collectors. As Ben Janssens 
of the Oriental Art Gallery points 
out, “If Far Eastern collectors develop 
a serious interest, God help the mar- 
ket. Prices will move to entirely new 
levels.” Yet the potential for gain is 
clearly a secondary issue. For most 
admirers of Chinese painted enamels, 
the issue is quality. As Janssens says, 
“So few people are interested in Chi- 
nese painted enamels at present that 
it is still possible to own the best, to 
assemble a really fine collection, even 
of high-court-taste pieces. Any rise in 
price is only a dividend.” (1) 
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AD TRAVELS: MUSIC IN STATELY HOMES 





A BRITISH CELEBRATION OF HARMONY AND ARCHITECTURE : 
By Elizabeth Lambert 





One of Britain’s leading arts events is the Stately Homes Music Festival, where the finest 
soloists, ensembles and companies perform in some of the country’s most impressive 
historic residences. ABOVE: Penshurst Place in Tonbridge was once home to Elizabe- 
than poet Sir Philip Sidney. RIGHT: Patrons enjoy a preconcert picnic in the garden. 


Penshurst Place, the homestead of Lord De UIsle, has been a yearly 
participant in the festival since its inception in 1980. BELOW: One of 
the musical programs presented in the great hall was given by a 
group of young opera singers called the 4 Voices. RIGHT: The great 
hall, which boasts a soaring 62-foot-high ceiling, dates to 1340. Roy- 
al visitors have included Edward IV, Henry VIII and Elizabeth I. 
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he Stately Homes Music Festival 

is a celebration of the happy truth 
that a great house and great music 
are each better for the company of 
the other. Throughout the summer, 
and occasionally in winter, concerts 
are organized in the stately homes of 
Britain, and for an evening the house 
is more than a museum and the music 
is more than a concert. 
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to handle Success. 





You've risen to the top by 
pulling your own weight. But 
now that you ve made it, take 


it easy. On your next trip, take 
Lark’s* new E-Z Traveler™ 
Soft Piggyback® Its lightweight 
construction and wide-track 
wheels are designed to keep the 
le tbilomobile. And 
its Piggyback system can 


increase your pull--just strap on 





more luggage. For more infor- 


mation and your nearest dealer 


call 1-800-421-LARK. 


Ais 
ONE 


Reserved For Those Who Have Ened Their Stripes.™ 
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ae ©1993 Lark Luggage Co. 
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One of Britain’s leading arts events is the Stately Homes Music Festival, where the finest 
soloists, ensembles and companies perform in some of the country’s most impressive 
historic residences. ABOVE: Penshurst Place in Tonbridge was once home to Elizabe- 
than poet Sir Philip Sidney. RIGHT: Patrons enjoy a preconcert picnic in the garden. 


Penshurst Place, the homestead of Lord De Usle, has been a yearly 
participant in the festival since its inception in 1980. BELOW: One of 
the musical programs presented in the great hall was given by a 
group of young opera singers called the 4 Voices. RIGHT: The great 
hall, which boasts a soaring 62-foot-high ceiling, dates to 1340. Roy- 
al visitors have included Edward IV, Henry VIII and Elizabeth I. 
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he Stately Homes Music Festival 

is a celebration of the happy truth 
that a great house and great music 
are each better for the company of 
the other. Throughout the summer, 
and occasionally in winter, concerts 
are organized in the stately homes of 
Britain, and for an evening the house 
is more than a museum and the music 
is more than a concert. 
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to andle Success. 


You've risen to the top by 
pulling your own weight. But 
now that you ve made it, take 
it easy. On your next trip, take 
Lark’s® new E-Z Traveler™ 
Soft Piggyback® Its lightweight 
construction and wide-track 
wheels are designed to keep the 
upwardly mobile mobile. And 
its Piggyback system can 
increase your pull--just strap on 


more luggage. For more infor- 





mation and your nearest dealer, 


i call 1-800-421-LARK. 
Reserved For Those Who Have Earned Their Stripes.” 
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When you visit Mill House of Woodbury, ask 
to see Awe bow-front satinwood sideboard. 





Then ask to see the other one. 


It’s not often you'll see an early 19th-century painted sideboard like this one in mint 
condition — and to find a pair for sale is very rare. Most antique dealers can offer you 
the extraordinary every now and again. But at Mill House of Woodbury, what’s kept us 
growing for the past thirty years is our ability — thanks to our enormous collection — 

to fulfill your antique-buying dreams every single day. 


Mill Hou: ~ * »tiques 


1964 THIRTY YEARS | ICE 1994 
lephone (203) 263-3446 


You'll find us about four miles north of the center of town on Route 6. We're closed 
Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 


1068 Main Street North, Woodbury, CT 0679. 





.NDRE HARVEY BRONZE SCULPTURE 


dré Harvey Studio ¢ Box 8 ¢ Rockland Road ¢ Rockland, Delaware 19732-0008 ¢ U.S.A. ¢ Telephone: (302) 656-7955 















The hornets’ nest- Ss 
poetry of opposites, aN % 
order and chaos, aX 


fascination and fear, 
a natural symphony 
of fragile beauty. 












FIRST LIGHT 
(hornets’ nest) 
Bronze (cire perdue) 
Hangs from wall like a painting 
Length: 31” (77.5 cm) 
Width: 15” (37.5 cm) 
Height: 8” (20 cm) 
Weight: Approximately 19 pounds (8. 
From an Edition of Sixty Bronzes, __ 
Signature, Foundry Mark, 
Numbered, Provenance 


Please inquire directly by telephone or 
mail, or through selected galleries for 
information on large and small bronzes 
and architectural commissions. 


Color catalogue showing 37 bronzes, 
sculptural 18K gold jewelry, and the 
casting process: Fifteen Dollars 


FIRST LIGHT brochure on request: 
(302) 656-7955 





© André Harvey MCMXCIV 
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ABOVE: Wiltshire’s Longleat House, the 
seat of the sixth marquess of Bath, was con- 
structed by Sir John Thynne, who was known 
as “the Builder.” It was completed in 1580; the 
gardens were laid out by Capability Brown. 





BELOW LEFT: Architect Sir Jeffry Wyat- 
ville designed the Green Library for Thomas 
Thynne, the second marquess of Bath, in the 
early 19th century. Late-evening dinners for 
groups of 20 or more can be arranged there. 


“That quiet is the great 
thing about these 
houses. The music is 
framed by silence.” 


Evenings begin at about five 
o'clock, a magical hour in an English 
garden, when light glances off the 
tops of the yew hedges and the scent 
of lavender is at its best. Guests ar- 
rive—by car, by helicopter, some even 
walking across the fields—to picnic in 
the gardens and tour the public rooms 
of the house before the 
daylight fades, and new 1\dows 
work in and out of the carv’ The 
house grows quiet, except 
little domestic sounds he 
evening—a butler closing the shu! 


ert. The 





BELOW: Canvases painted by John Woot- 
ton decorate the great hall, one of the few 
remaining Elizabethan rooms in Longleat. 
The space was the setting for the 25th 
anniversary concert by the King’s Singers. 
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We builtdhem to keep you out. We’ve rebuilt them to keep you in. 


When the first drawbridge was lowered on a Spanish parador, castles in Spain 
became more than a dream. Since then, these state-owned inns, many of which are 
ancient monuments, have opened up some of Spain’s more remote and beautiful 
countryside. You could easily find yourself staying in a king’s palace or a centuries- 
old convert) Of Course, active diversions abound: many paradors have swimming 
pools, tennis courts, golf courses, water sports, fishing and even big-game hunting at 
their doorsteps. All boast some of Spain’s finest regional cuisine—many of the recipes 
are as old asithe buildings themselves. Traditionally, paradors are located a day’s car 
ride apart. So -you.can relax even further, knowing that you won't have to fight your 


way into your hotel. And with the dollar 40% stronger than last year, you may never 


want to say good-bye. ¥ 





CopiNt 


Spain. Passion for life. 


Spain ’94. Yes, I want to take advantage of the strong dollar. Please rush me information. 


Tourist Office of Spain * New York: 665 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 10022, Tel: (212) Name 

759-8822 © Chicago: 845 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IL 60611, Tel: (312) 642-1992 Address 

* Miami: 1221 Brickell Ave., Suite 1850, Miami, FL 33131, Tel: (305) 358-1992 ¢ Los : ; 
Angeles: 8383 Wilshire Blvd., Suite 960, Beverly Hills, CA 90211, Tel: (213) 658-7188 a State Zip 
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“Marques De Villena” Parador, Alarcon. Cuenca. 
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a clock chiming in a far-off room, a 
fountain splashing. 

Those evening moods of a house 
are a treat for guests who would oth- 
erwise only know the daytime bustle. 
Festival director Douglas Reed says, 
“That quiet is the great thing about 
these houses. The music is framed by 
silence; a quiet movement can be heard 
against it. All the ordinary sounds of a 
house are there to remind us that 
we're guests in someone else’s home 
for a few hours—just part of one day 
in the long life of a house—and that 
life is continuing around us.” 




















































ABOVE: The Orangery at Kensington Palace in London, which 
was erected in 1704 for Queen Anne, was built by Nicholas Hawks- 
moor, an associate of Sir Christopher Wren, and Sir John Vanbrugh. 


RIGHT: The Orangery’s front facade stands at the end of a broad 
walk lined with shaped bay and holly trees. The opposite end of the 
lane leads to the formal sunken garden on the side of the palace. 


BELOW: One of the first public concerts ever given on the palace 
grounds occurred last July when cellist Julian Lloyd Webber, accom- 
panied by pianist John Lenehan, played in the Orangery. Above 
the arch is a pine-and-pearwood carving by Grinling Gibbons. 





THE STATELY HOMES MUSIC FESTIVAL 


The 1994 festival runs from late May through the end of 
September. Highlights include a performance by cellist Ju- 
lian Lloyd Webber at Longleat House in early June and a 
concert by flutist James Galway at Kensington Palace in 
early September. Brochures and tickets may be obtained by 
contacting the Stately Homes Music Festival, 91 New 
Cavendish Street, London W1M 8HL, England; telephone 
44-71-636-6677 or fax 44-71-436-3471. The United 
States booking agent is Edwards & Edwards, 1 Times 
Square Plaza, New York, NY 10036; telephone 212/944- 
0290 or 800/223-6108. 

Patrons are welcome to bring their own picnics to most 
concerts, or they may order them in advance to be picked 
up at the program site. A private dinner for a minimum of 

10 guests can be organized in special rooms at the resi- 
nces as well, With sufficient advance notice, an entire 
¢ may be booked by one group at most of the houses. 

the preferred standard of dress. 
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Finally, an American luxury sedan 
that makes these feel like invitations 
instead of warnings. 


They re waiting for you. Millions of miles of them, twisting, curving, climbing, meandering 
through some of the most breathtaking parts of the United States. Not the six-laners. We're 
talking about the real roads, the ones that exhilarate and turn you on. Of course, to fully enjoy them, 
you need the Chrysler LHS. It’s the first luxury sedan with “cab forward” design, so it has an 
extremely wide track. It gives you a sense of control and agility you’ve never experienced in a full-size 


car before. a iia. You glide easily through 


hairpin turns. 


4 


Step on the gas and feel the quickness of a 24-valve, 214-horsepower engine. Hit the other 
pedal and experience the controlled stopping power of four-wheel disc ABS. In short, hit 


the road, Jack. And enjoy every mile of it. For 


more information, call 1-800-4-A-CHRYSLER. ce H R Y S L E R ® 


OF THE 1994 U.S. 
OLYMPIC TEAM 
muscaso 
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A BRITISH CELEBRATION OF HARMONY AND ARCHITECTURE 


Reed began the festival fourteen 
years ago—a natural progression of 
his own interests in architecture, 
music and history—and the premier 
concert was held at Penshurst Place. 
“The late Viscount De UIsle was the 
first person to say, ‘Yes, please, when 
I suggested a concert in the house,” 
he notes, “and the evening was a trib- 
ute to his ancestor the Elizabethan 
poet Sir Philip Sidney, who was born 
at Penshurst and wrote most of his 
poetry there. A few of those poems 
had been set to madrigals, and hear- 
ing them in the room for which they 
were intended was unique. Not ev- 
erybody was tuned in to early mu- 
sic fourteen years ago, but they all 
sensed that the music and the great 
hall were working together.” 

As the festival developed, the next 
question was whether music should 
always be of the period of the house. 
The answer was, “Not necessarily.” 
“We do often perform music in an ap- 
propriate setting,” says Reed, “partic- 
ularly if there is a musical anniversary 
to be celebrated. Last year we marked 
the four hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of William Byrd with a concert 
at Ingatestone Hall, where he was 
composer-in-residence. The three hun- 
dreth anniversary of Henry Purcell 
will occur in 1995, and we'll have a 
field day, with concerts at Blenheim, 
Castle Howard and other houses of 
Purcell’s time designed by Vanbrugh, 
Wren and Hawksmoor. 

“But I don’t think we should re- 
strict ourselves to matching the mu- 
sic and the architecture,” continues 
Reed. “My view is that these houses 
are alive in their own way today, and 
were still on a learning curve figuring 
out what that is.” 

The great hall at Penshurst is a case 
in point. “It’s six hundred and fifty 
years old,” Reed says, “and it’s huge. 
Gershwin’s vigorous rhythms are bet- 
ter than eighteenth-century gentility 
in there. Harps and lutes are wonder- 
ful, and so is voice, but if it’s opera it 
must be opera at full throttle.” 

Last summer's concert at Penshurst 
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was given by a group of young opera 
singers, friends who call themselves 
4 Voices. When they arrived in the 
afternoon, each went to a different 
tower room to warm up, and immedi- 
ately the great house awoke as trills 
and scales floated out across the gar- 
dens in anticipation of the evening 
ahead. A brief rehearsal in blue jeans 
and sneakers had to do mostly with 
tempos and acoustics in a space sixty- 
two feet tall. 

That August evening the singers 
were having a wonderful time, and 
the room was in on the fun. “Perform- 
ers always remark on how wonderful 
it is in these houses,” says Reed. “Art- 
ists will tell you that ambiance and 
acoustics are the two most impor- 
tant things in determining whether 
they can give a performance an ex- 
tra something. The house contributes, 
the performers pass that on to the au- 
dience, the audience returns it, and 
the evening goes from there. Two art 
forms—music and architecture—are 
working together.” 

Just as they have done for cen- 
turies. In the past it was sometimes 





“Performers always 
remark on how 
wonderful it is in 
these houses.” 





a particular house that inspired the 
music, especially in the eighteenth 
century, when the composers knew 
where their music would be per- 
formed. For Benjamin Britten it was 
more the idea of a house, the idea of 
structure and embellishment, that was 
an inspiration. He wrote: “Composing 
is like driving down a foggy road to- 
ward a house. Slowly you see more 
details of the house—the colour of 
the.slates and bricks, the sha. e of the 
windows. The notes are the bricks 
and mortar of the house.” 

For years it was the ceremonies of 





the domestic arena that prompted the 
music, and the very descriptions in 
early diaries and inventories call forth 
the notes in the imagination. In Re- 
naissance houses a resident “master of 
the musicke” composed for the feast- 
ing and the dancing that took place 
“in ye chamber where ye musicyons 
playe Instrewments.” Baroque houses 
had music “upon Shagbutte, Cornets, 
Shalms and such other instruments 
giving with wind” to accompany the 
procession of food to the high table. 
Eighteenth-century houses were the 
scene of private concerts, and per- 
formances of Handel's opera at the 
home of Lord Burlington, that great 
arbiter of Palladian taste, gave Burling- 
ton House a reputation for fine music 
as well as great beauty: “There Hen- 
del strikes the Strings, the melting 
Strain/ Transports the Soul, and 
thrills through ev'ry Vein. . . .” 

Even in the nineteenth century, 
when public concert halls had made 
music available to the middle classes, 
Victorian drawing rooms still sound- 
ed to the pleasures of private musical 
evenings, soirées that inspired the def- 
inition of chamber music as conver- 
sation among friends. 

The houses set the tone; the owners 
were the patrons and often the perform- 
ers as well. At Longleat House, the 
second marchioness of Bath was a 
fine musician and one of the many an- 
cestors who collected original manu- 
scripts for performances in her home. 
Then the manuscripts were put away, 
unpublished and largely forgotten in 
Longleat’s huge private library. A few 
were rediscovered by harpsichordist 
John Engleheart, who has performed 
a selection of the music for the Stately 
Homes Music Festival. Same house, 
same music, last heard over one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago when the 
marchioness herself had played it. 

In 1993 the great hall at Longleat 
was the scene of a special concert by 
the King’s Singers, which celebrated 
the twenty-five years since the origi- 
nal six from King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, gave their first performance. 
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The Fine Points 
of Design and 
Craftsmanship” 
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This mirror was hand- 


q = carved ina small, 
family-owned woodshop 


oent LM0052 “Mirror, 2015C Console 


in Italy. Hand-finished 
in antiqued gold metal 
leaf, it is complemented 
here by a Louis XV 
console in an aged 
wood finish with silver 

| highlights. To see these 

| and other examples of 
the fine points of 
design and craftsman- 

j ship, visit one of our 
showrooms. For 

. literature or locations, 


call 1-800-692-2112. 








New Metal Crafts in: 


Inspired by the Empire style Napoleon and Josephine enjoyed at Malmaison: 
Eagle head candle holders, acanthus leaves and flame finial in doré finish. 
Produced in a limited number. 8-lights, 38"H x 271/2" W. Through interior designg 
812 N. Wells St. * Chicago, IL 60610 * (312) 787-6991 + Outside IL (800) 621-39 
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Now the group is world-famous, and 
the latest generation of singers con- 
tinues the relaxed style that puts the 
superb training of these choristers to 
purposes of close harmony. Their 
anniversary program began with a 
madrigal by Thomas Morley, “Now 
is the month of maying”—composed 
in 1580, fifteen years before the hall's 
date—and ended with modern music, 
with some Gilbert and Sullivan in be- 
tween. All eras were at home in the 
great Renaissance hall. 

Last year was also the first public con- 
cert ever held in the Orangery, which 
Hawksmoor designed as a summer- 
house for Queen Anne at London’s Ken- 
sington Palace. Cellist Julian Lloyd Web- 
ber rehearsed to the clink of teacups 
and the voices of children in Hyde Park. 
That evening there were the sounds of 
corks popping as guests picnicked. The 
program began with Bach. The disci- 
plines of seventeenth-century archi- 
tecture and eighteenth-century music 
made sense together. 
words, “ 


Stravinsky's 
I hold that music is given to 
us to create order,” came to mind. 
Each and each house 
throughout the festival has its own 
In the future there will be 
evenings of music performed on pri- 
vate collections of early musical in- 
struments. There have been concerts 
illuminated entirely by candlelight. 
There will be more nights with royal 
concert at Glamis 
the Queen Mother’s child- 
hood home, for example, and there 


evening 


magic. 


connections—a 


Castle, 


have been occasions when the Prince 
of Wales has been a guest. This fall 
there will be special concerts raising 
money for his charity, The Prince's 
Youth Business Trust, as well as per- 
formances celebrating the anniver- 
Frederick Delius, Gustav 
Holst and Sir Edward Elgar. 

For each of these evenings a small 


saries of 


and privileged audience will hear the 
house come alive with music in a 
way that is as old as the house itself, 
as new as every performer there 
has ever made it. The music will lend 
enchantment. The house will return 


the compliment. 








The excellent companies listed 
below are prepared to send you 
information on their fine services 
and products. The brochures are 
free; simply circle the number(s) 
on the card corresponding to the 
number next to your preference. 
Return the card to Architectural 
Digest Travels, P.O. Box 1727, 
Sandusky, Ohio 44871-1727. 
Each brochure will arrive under 
separate cover - directly from the 
companies listed in the offer. 


Caribbean 

1. BRITISH VIRGIN ISLANDS. Discover 
Nature's Little Secrets. Experience unspoiled 
beaches, bays and nature trails, as well as 
exciting water-related vacations and entic- 
ing treasure coves. Our accommodations, 
from world-class hotels and resorts to 
charming inns and villas, offer every amenity. 


2. CANEEL BAY. St. John, U.S.V.|. Seven gor- 
geous beaches. Snorkel, sail, scuba, wind- 
surf. Tennis, weekly activities. A Rosewood 
Resort. Free brochure/rates. 


3. CIBONEY, OCHO RIOS. A Radisson Villa, 
Spa & Beach Resort. The Caribbean's superi- 
or resort. Everything is included in the price: 
meals, drinks, golf, tennis, water sports, spa 
services, even trips and gratuities. Everything. 


4, ELEGANT RESORTS OF BARBADOS. 
Beautiful brochure containing photographs 
and detailed descriptions of seven of the top 
hotels on Barbados that comprise the 
Elegant Resorts of Barbados. Rates and map 
of island with locations of hotels also included. 


5. GRAND LIDO NEGRIL ®. The most luxuri- 
ous Super-Inclusive™ resort ever created. 
Award-winning restaurants, premium 
liquors, 24-hour room service, private yacht, 
all included. 


6. LA SAMANNA. St. Martin, French West 
Indies. Reopened in November of 1992 as a 
Rosewood Resort. Secluded, private resort 
offering snorkeling, water-skiing, tennis, aer- 
obics, shopping in nearby Marigot. Free 

_ brochure/rates. 


A7. LITTLE DIX BAY. Virgin Gorda, B.V.I. 
Rated #1 hideaway resort. Snorkel, sail, 
scuba, water-ski. Tennis. Weekly activities. A 
Rosewood Resort. Free brochure/rates. 


8. PALMAS DEL MAR. Receive a large, col- 
orful brochure showing Palmas del Mar's 
many amenities and activities including 3 1/2 
miles of beach, championship golf, the finest 
tennis center in the Caribbean, a marina, and 
many fine restaurants. 


9. ROYAL CARIBBEAN CRUISE LINE. 
Cruises to the Caribbean, Europe, Alaska and 
more. To purchase a video or for a free 
brochure call 1-800-526-RCCL. 


10. SANS SOUCI LIDO ®. Everything luxuri- 
ous from gourmet dining, mineral springs, 
spa facilities, 24-hour room service and pre- 
mium liquors, to everything fun from unlim- 
ited watersports, tennis and golf. Because 
this is a Super-Inclusive™ resort from 
SuperClubs ®, everything's included in one 
upfront price. The splendor and charm of 
tropical elegance. No tipping. 


11. UNITED STATES VIRGIN ISLANDS. St. 
Croix, St. John, St. Thomas. The year round 
destination with less than a 5°F difference in 
temperature from winter to summer. 
Winter, 78°F. Free brochures: Visitors Guide, 
Honeymoon Packages, Skin Diving, Sports, 
Shopping. 


12. Please send all Caribbean brochures listed 
above. 


Europe 

13. BRITISH AIRWAYS. British Airways 
"Holidays London Plus" brochure features 
hundreds of mix and match options to the 
U.K. and Europe. 


14. EUROPEAN TRAVEL COMMISSION. 
Planning Your Trip to Europe. A full-color 
guide to 25 countries presented by the 
European Travel Commission. Covers impor- 
tant attractions, events, entertainment, trans- 
portation, food and drink. With maps and 
photos. 


15. MONACO. Spin a storybook romance all 
your own in Monaco, the fairytale that doesn't 
end at the stroke of midnight. For a free 
brochure and more call 1-800-753-9696. 


16. SPAIN. Spain boasts the treasures of 
countless civilizations with monuments and 
masterpieces dating back millennia. Stroll 
through some of Europe's oldest cities and 
villages. Or relax on our beautiful beaches. 
Delicious tapas and fine wines are a special- 
ty. Information: 212-759-8822. 


17. Please send all Europe brochures listed above. 
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International Destinations 

18. AUSTRALIAN TOURIST COMMISSION. 
Come to Australia and experience the won- 
der of a world that evolved differently. To 
get started, send for your free 136-page trav- 
el guide with all the information you need to 
plan your vacation. 


19. THE BORA BORA LAGOON RESORT. 
Set on its own tiny motu in the middle of. 
Bora Bora's famous lagoon, the Bora Bora 
Lagoon Resort is fast developing its reputa- 
tion in the South Pacific's most luxurious and 
magically remote experience. Exquisite 
overwater bungalows with dramatic lagoon 
and mountain views. Superb dining. 
Tahitian feasts. The largest pool in French 
Polynesia. Your choice of unique activities or 
total relaxation. An unexpected tropical 
retreat for the discriminating traveler. For 
more information or a free brochure call 1- 
800-432-BORA. 


20. INDIA. An extraordinary travel adven- 

ture at a truly outstanding value. Send for 

our free brochure and discover the endless 
possibilities of this exotic land. 


21. SEABOURN CRUISE LINE. Seabourn 
Cruise Line, acclaimed the best of the best. 
All-suite cruising for discriminating travelers. 
Complimentary 140-page 1994-1995 Cruise 
Annual. 


22. TOURISME QUEBEC. "Magnifique" 
scenery and lakeside resorts, great dining, 
shopping and nightlife. Québec is a "fantas- 
tique" year-round vacation destination that 
feels so different. For more information, 
reservations and free brochure: 1-800-363- 
7777, operator 081. 


23. Please send all International Destinations 
brochures listed above. 


United States 

24. BOCA RATON RESORT & CLUB. A 
world-famous 356-acre resort estate on 
Florida's Gold Coast, in beautiful Palm Beach 
County. Featuring elegant accommoda- 
tions, a private beach club with all water- 
sports, two 18-hole golf courses, 34 tennis 
courts, fishing and boating facilities, three fit- 
ness centers and superb restaurants and 
entertainment. For reservations or a 
brochure, call 1-800-327-0101, ext. 02. 


25. THE CLOISTER. Five-Star resort. Full 

American Plan. Five miles of private beach 
on the Atlantic off the coast of Georgia! 54 
holes of championship golf, 17 world class 


tennis courts and one automated practice 
court. Full-service spa. Evening dancing to 
live orchestra. Wine/Cooking, Bridge, 
Garden, Photography Series. Family Festival. 


26. FISHER ISLAND. One of the world's 
most desirable communities, Fisher Island 
offers championship golf, tennis, gourmet 
dining and an international spa. Residences 
are priced from $500,000 to $7 million, with 
resort accommodations starting at $300. For 
more information call 1-800-624-3251. 


27. MARRIOTT RESORTS. Because vaca- 
tions don't come often enough to spend 
them anywhere else. Call 1-800-228-9290 for 
our free "Guide to Marriott Vacations." 


28. NEW MEXICO. Come see the wonders 
of New Mexico, America's Land of 
Enchantment. Call 1-800-545-2040 ext. 9372 
for your free Vacation Guide. 


29. NEW ORLEANS. The Spirit of New 

Orleans is in her food and music, but most in 
the hearts of her people. For the most excit- 
ing time of your life— Come Join the Parade. 


30. SHUTTERS ON THE BEACH. Shutters 
on the Beach is the only luxury beachfront 
hotel in Los Angeles. The 198 rooms and 
suites feature shutters on windows, which 
open to a stunning and panoramic view of 
the Pacific Ocean and California coastline. 


31. SOUTH CAROLINA. This is your day in 
the sun. Free travel guide and map. 124 
pages of golden beaches, championship 
golf, beautiful foothills, historic plantations, 
classic gardens, scenic parks, colorful festivals 
and outlet shopping. Plus events calendar 
and accommodations directory. 1-800-346- 
3634. 


32. T. ROWE PRICE TAX CONSIDERA- 
TIONS KIT. This free, up-to-date kit can help 
you maximize your investment returns by 
identifying ways to minimize the effect of 
taxes on your portfolio. Call 1-800-541-6591. 


33. TEXAS DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
Texas is like a whole other country. For your 
free 272-page Texas Travel Guide, call (800) 
8888-TEX. 


34. Please send all United States brochures listed 
above. 


35. Please send me information on every item 
listed on this AD TRAVELS page. 








RUDYARD KIPLING IN VERMONT 








he story of Rudyard Kipling’s 

years in Vermont has in it ele- 
ments of Ethan Frome and Court TV. 
Although Kipling’s New England in- 
terlude covered a period of the writ- 
er’s life that was manifestly happier 
than Edith Wharton’s snow-clouded 
tale, in its way it ended just as bitterly, 
not with mangled bodies but with a 
family mangled by a dramatic and 
embarrassing public feud. What re- 
mains today, stretched along a hill 
outside of Brattleboro, is a compel- 
ling riverboat of a house—the analogy 
was Kipling’s own—that has traveled 
through many waters between the 
time it was completed in 1893 and its 
present docking in the hands of the 
Landmark Trust, an English chari- 
table organization whose mission is 
to rescue and restore distressed build- 


COURTESY THE LANDMARK TRUST 


THE STRANGE TALE OF NAULAKHA 
By Michael Frank 
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“It seems isolated and almost obscured, just as the author would 
have it,” observed an 1893 Vermont Phoenix editorial of Nau- 
lakha, the house Rudyard Kipling had built outside Brattleboro, 
Vermont. ABOVE: The Shingle Style house, designed by Henry 
Rutgers Marshall, was taken over in 1992 by the Landmark Trust. 
After a nine-month restoration, it remains very much as it was 
during Kipling’s tenancy and accommodates overnivht visitors. 




























ings, many of which, like this one, 
are rented out for vacation use. 

The Kipling house is the trust's first 
project in the United States. Because 
of the haste with which Kipling fled 
Brattleboro and the good fortune the 
property had to be owned subse- 
quently by a friend of Kipling’s and 
her heirs, all of whom respected its 
literary association, the house has 
emerged from fifty years of neglect as 
if it has had a good long skin-smooth- 
ing nap. If Kipling were able to un- 
lock its newly varnished front door 
today, he would have no trouble rec- 
ognizing the rooms he left, with such 
sadness, nearly a century ago. 

Kipling’s Vermont house was a place 
born out of, named for and bought 
by literature. This literature was in 
its time so popular that its creator 


Kipling built the house shortly after his marriage to Caroline Bales- 
tier; he and his family lived there until 1896, when they returned 
to England. ABOVE: Kipling stands beside his desk. BELOW: He 
wrote five books in his study, including the two Jungle Books and Cap- 
tains Courageous. His father carved the inscription above the fireplace. 
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Chair Fabric: Papillon Jardin 
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RUDYARD KIPLING IN- VERMONT 





was pursued and chronicled with an 
obsessiveness that seems curious to 
us now, when so many of Kipling’s 
ideas about the value of imperialism 
and authoritarianism, his devotion to 
what Edmund Wilson described as an 
‘Anglo-Spartan code of conduct” and 
his dislike of the democratic and the 
intellectual have suffered a consider- 
able decline in appeal. 

To understand Kipling’s enormous 
success, you have to read him in con- 
text; you have to realize that he mined 
territory that was once absolutely, 
stunningly fresh. With suspenseful 
tales like The Strange Ride of Morrowbie 
Jukes and The Man Who Would Be King, 
among others, Kipling lifted his late- 
Victorian readers out of their tufted 
armchairs and dropped them into 
landscapes that were exotic, richly 
imagined, often dangerous and, at 
their most deftly rendered, more am- 
biguous than is suggested by such 
facile tags as “Kipling, defender of 
Empire” or “Kipling, admirer of Mus- 
solini.” Irving Howe called Kipling 


A journalist wrote that although Kipling 
would drop into the local hotel for a game 
of billiards, “even his most ardent admirers 
say of him consolingly that ‘he . . . may make 
a good player some day.’ ” BELOW: Kipling 
built a pool room into the attic of his house. 





THE STRANGE TALE OF NAULAKHA 
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was a place born out 
of, named for and 
bought by literature. 


“When you consider that Naulakha hadn’t 
been occupied in fifty years, it was in rea- 
sonably good shape,” says architectural his- 
torian David Tansey, the project director for 
the house’s restoration. BELOW: In Kipling’s 
study, the oil lamp and cane-seated desk 
chair belonged to the writer; the desk is an 
approximation of the original. LEFT: His re- 
volving bookcase is at one end of the study. 





one of the great performers of English 
literature, and it is in this guise, be- 
guiling his readers, that it is easiest to 
envision him descending upon Brat- 
tleboro, a man even then (he was just 
twenty-six) of substantial fame. 
Kipling’s introduction to Vermont 
began rather far off the scene, in 
London, where in either 1589 or 1890 





his path crossed that of an American 
family called Balestier, which was to 
provide him with best friend, wife 
and fiercest enemy. Wolcott Balestier, 
the best friend, he met first. A writer 
and publisher of widely remarked 
charisma, Balestier counted among 
his admirers Henry James, Edmund 
Gosse, Kate Greenaway, James Mc- 
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*MSRP IS $52 


You've never seen an interior like this before. 


Oe again we're taking Range Rover to 
new heights. 

With a new abundantly opulent 
interior that surpasses even our old 
abundantly opulent interior. 

For 1995, we’ve augmented, upgraded 
and redesigned the Range Rover’s ameni- 
ties to surround you with an entirely new 
level of convenience and polish. 

In fact, from its sound equipment to 
the heating and air conditioning system, 
weve made improvement after improve- 


ment that make the Range Rover more 
comfortable than ever. We’ve even added 
the most comforting feature of all: driver 
and passenger-side airbags. 

Not surprisingly, there isn’t another 


4-wheel drive vehicle that comes close to 
equaling the unequaled luxury of a Range 
Rover. And obviously, there’s no other 
car on earth that offers Range Rover’s 
daunting off-road ability, air suspension, 
and electronic traction control. 

So why not call 1-800-FINE 4WD for a 
dealer near you? 

At just under $53,000} we can’t pre- 
tend that a Range Rover is inexpensive. 

But then, there’s always a price to pay 
for moving up in the world. 
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THE STRANGE TALE OF NAULAKHA 
continued from page 70 





Neill Whistler and eventually Rud- 
yard Kipling, who was serving the 
“wretched” apprenticeship of a “ris- 
ing young author” in a set of rooms 
on Villiers Street. (On his door Kip- 
ling had pasted a notice: “To publish- 
ers: A classic while you wait!”) 
Balestier and Kipling became fast 
friends. “I think it rather picturesque 
that the two London literary infants 
should play so prettily together,” Bal- 


estier’s sister Josephine wrote home. 
The friendship was unprecedented 
in Kipling’s lonely life for the speed 
and quality of its intimacy, which 
soon produced a literary collabora- 
tion in the form of The Naulahka, a nov- 
el with Eastern (Kipling) and Western 
(Balestier) settings about the pursuit 
of a fabled Indian jewel. The book, 
one of Kipling’s least successful, was 
nearly finished when Balestier con- 









Most of the furnishings are original; any 
pieces that had to be replaced were chosen 
for their resemblance in style and sensibili- 
ty to what the Kiplings had acquired. LEFT: 
In the Kiplings’ bedroom, a subsequent own- 
er added the electric lights at Caroline's dress- 
ing table. BELOW: Fellow countryman Ar- 
thur Conan Doyle was among the visitors 
who stayed in the Kipling guest bedroom. 








tracted typhus and died suddenly in 
December of 1891. 


Six weeks later, on January 18, 1892, 
Kipling married Balestier’s sister Car- 
oline, who had been living with her 
brother in London. “That I am pene- 
trated with the solemnity of things 
in general is true. That I am riotous- 
ly happy is yet more true,” Kipling 
wrote his aunt before the wedding, 
struggling, it seems, to find an au- 
thentic tone with which to announce 
his marriage. When he added, “We 
have gone through deep waters to- 
gether,” he may have come closer 
to explaining the suddenness of the 
union. Bereaved, adrift, missing Bales- 
tier, Kipling consigned himself to the 
emphatic personality of his friend’s 
sister. “She is a hard, devoted, capa- 
ble little person, whom I don’t in the 


In 1894 the Boston Herald wrote of the in- 
tensely private Kipling that “any person 
caught trespassing on his doorstep, with the 
intention of paying him the compliment 
of a call, is sent off with a flea in both ears.” 
LEFT: His golf clubs are on view in the loggia. 
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least understand his marrying,” re- 
marked Henry James. Despite this bleak 
benediction, James gave the bride 
away at “a dreary little wedding with 
an attendance simply of four men.” 

The Balestiers, ancestrally summer 
people, were by Wolcott and Caro- 
line’s generation natives of Brattle- 
boro, and Rudyard and Carrie, as his 
wife was generally known, visited 
the village on their honeymoon. Kip- 
ling was enchanted by the “white 
velvet” terrain of Vermont in win- 
ter. After Brattleboro they traveled to 
New York, Chicago, Vancouver and 
finally Japan, where, because of a 
failure of the New Oriental Banking 
Company, in which they had deposit- 
ed all but one hundred dollars of their 
money, the young couple were ren- 
dered destitute. “Back again, then, 
across the cold North Pacific . . . ,” Kip- 
ling wrote in his autobiography, Some- 
thing of Myself, “and to the outskirts 
of a little New England town where 
my wife's paternal grandfather (a 
Frenchman) had made his home and 
estate many years before.” 

“Home” and “estate” were concepts 
utterly alien and perhaps for this rea- 
son quite attractive to Kipling, who 
had had a peripatetic childhood, with 
a brief sunny interval in India extin- 
guished by a relentlessly dark one in 
England, where Rudyard and his sis- 
ter were separated from their parents 
and farmed out to a boardinghouse 
Kipling called, with cause, the “House 
of Desolation.” Second-rate boarding 
school followed and was similarly pain- 
ful for the bookish, bespectacled, un- 
athletic young writer. Next came In- 
dia again, where Kipling put in seven 
years as a journalist before moving to 
London to begin his literary appren- 
ticeship. Kipling’s sense of place had 
never included the experience of feel- 
ing rooted, and he adapted with ease 
to Vermont, where he felt “extraor- 
dinarily and self-centredly content.” 

After living for a period in a rent- 
ed cottage, Kipling decided to build 
a house on the eleven-acre site he 
bought from Wolcott and Carrie’s 
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younger brother, Beatty, who was to 
become the third Balestier to figure 
prominently in his life. Kipling en- 
gaged architect (and also writer and 
psychologist) Henry Rutgers Mar- 
shall to draw the plans for the house, 
which he called Naulakha, after the 
book written with Wolcott. (In nam- 
ing the house, Kipling corrected the 
earlier misspelling of the word, al- 
though he left it on the novel, per- 
haps in memory of his friend.) “Ninety 
feet was the length of it and thirty 
the width,” Kipling wrote in Some- 
thing of Myself, “on a high founda- 
tion of solid mortared rocks which 
gave us an airy and a skunk-proof 
basement. The rest was wood, shin- 
gled, roof and sides, with dull green 
hand-split shingles, and the windows 
were lavish and wide.” Kipling saw 
the house “riding on its hillside like a 
little boat on the flank of a far wave.” 
The kitchen and furnace occupied the 
stern, and Kipling’s study was at the 
prow pointing south. 

To what extent these pleasant but 
rather neutered descriptions are in- 
tentionally concealing is difficult to 


Kipling was enchanted by 
the “white velvet” terrain 
of Vermont in winter. 





gauge. Accounts written late in life 
often dance skillfully around or omit 
altogether the details, habits, events, 
passions and conflicts that animate 
dull green shingles and solidly mor- 
tared foundations, and Kipling’s is 
masterful in its elision. Fortunately 
for us, his were not the only eyes to 
peer out of, or into, those lavish wide 
windows. As a reporter from the Bos- 
ton Sunday Globe observed as early as 


1894, the hous: vner, tried 
so hard to avoid at it it end- 
ed up attracting noth 

Naulakha’s architectu © reveals a 


good deal about the people who com 





missioned it. This is all the more evi- 
dent now that the Landmark Trust, 
guided by architectural historian Da- 
vid Tansey, has removed additions 
that were made in 1912 and 1915, re- 
configured the rooms as they were in 
Kipling’s time and rehabilitated a struc- 
ture that was last occupied in 1942. 
Naulakha’s shingles have returned 
from battleship gray to camouflage 
green; unprecedented in a landscape 
of white clapboard farmhouses, they 
are once again the first indication that 
Kipling was determined to hide his 
house and his life from view. The sit- 
ing and floor plan only confirm this 
resoluteness: All of Naulakha’s rooms 
are on the east side of the house, 
where they are concealed by the bulk 
of the Kipling property, which is bor- 
dered by a driveway the author thick- 
ly planted with trees. A hall runs the 
length of the west elevation so that if 
anyone did succeed in approaching 
the house and peering in, he would 
only glimpse the great man fleetingly, 
as he stepped from one room to an- 
other. Naulakha’s loggia, which Kip- 
ling called the “joy of the house,” had 
been opened up by subsequent own- 
ers; closed in now with all but one of 
its original doors recovered, it is an in- 
genious if rather queer space, an inver- 
sion of the open, friendly American 
porch that is basic to the vocabulary 
of New England domestic architec- 
ture. The large central window rises 
and completely disappears into the 
wall above it, admitting air and light 
from outdoors while allowing its oc- 
cupants to remain concealed within. 
Then there are the provisions in- 
tended to protect the writer from any 
disturbance when he was at work, 
some of which were changes made 
shortly after the house was complet- 
ed. The floor plan for Naulakha had 
two doors, but the Kiplings eliminat- 
ed the servants’ entrance (they had 
to come in through the basement) 
so that Carrie could monitor every ar- 
rival and departure from her ante- 
room. This room, known locally as 
the dragon’s chamber, adjoined— 
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blocked—Kipling’s study, and there 
Carrie sat all day, knitting, writing 
letters and overseeing her husband’s 
business affairs (a task at which she 
was skilled; Kipling died a rich man). 
Behind her, in the prow, Kipling sat at 
his desk beneath a pair of windows 
that had been concealed by book- 
shelves and fitted with opaque glass. 

Lockwood Kipling, Rudyard's fa- 
ther, famously called Carrie “a good 
man spoiled.” Even if this acidic tag 
betokens censorship of a woman for 
what today might be recognized as 
independence and accomplishment, 
she seems by all accounts to have 
been a difficult and dictatorial per- 
sonality. A sense of her character is 
vital to understanding Naulakha and 
the events that eventually drove Kip- 
ling away from it. 

Carrie, unlike her brother Beatty, 
perhaps also unlike her husband, was 
known in down-to-earth Brattleboro 
for her highfalutin airs. She insist- 
ed that the couple dress every night, 
even when they dined alone. She 
rode about Brattleboro and Dummer- 
ston (the technical location of Naula- 
kha, just beyond the Brattleboro town 
line) in a basket sleigh with a tiger- 
skin rug thrown over the back, and 
she outfitted her coachman in full liv- 
ery. Her entertainments were small 
and exclusive and included only a 
handful of locals and the visiting fa- 
mous, among them Arthur Conan 
Doyle, William James and Frank Dou- 
bleday, Kipling’s American publisher 
and good friend. 

This is not to suggest that Naulakha 
was a somber house. One problem in- 
herent in reading or reveling in re- 
porters’ and locals’ accounts of the 
Kiplings’ eccentric armature is that 
it is easy to miss its purpose: Life 
at Naulakha was structured to keep 
Kipling productive. A writer’s day has 
a rhythm and a set of habits that, to 
the uninitiated, often appear idiosyn- 
cratic or even rude; but what counts, 
what is essential, is the quality and 
number of pages filled, and at Nau- 
lakha Kipling filled a great many. The 
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two Jungle Books were written here, 
as were Captains Courageous, the sto- 
ries in The Day’s Work, the poems in 
The Seven Seas and numerous essays 
and travel pieces. Some of this writ- 
ing (consider the Jungle Books) reveals 
Kipling at his most buoyant and en- 
chanting, as he often was when his 
audience was children. Naulakha is 
the house where his two girls, Jo- 
sephine and Elsie, were young, and 
Kipling delighted in them, as he did 
in all children. At Naulakha Kipling 
learned to frolic: He skied, played pool 
and snow golf (he inked the balls red 
so that they would show up against 
all that white velvet), and took plea- 
sure in his garden and in the Vermont 
countryside. As 1893 came to a close, 
he noted in Carrie’s diary, “Another 
perfect year ended. The Lord has been 
very good to us. Amen, R.K.” 

Perfect. Well. One thing we know 
unequivocally about Kipling is that 
he was not much given to introspec- 
tion or revelation of a personal na- 
ture, and he was scarcely going to 


Kipling saw the house 
“riding on its hillside 

like a little boat on the 
flank of a far wave.” 


record the first stirrings of tension 
with his brother-in-law, which may 
have dated to this “perfect” year. From 
the Kiplings’ point of view, and not 
only theirs, Beatty was the black 
sheep of the Balestier family. He 
drank to excess. He had no control 
over his finances, his temper or his 
tongue, which a friend compared to a 
skinning knife. He was as coarse as 
his sister was refined, and yet expan- 
sive and liked where she was closed 
and unpopular. In contrast with the 
affluent Kiplings, he was often broke, 
and Carrie and Rudyard began help- 
ing him out early on by making him 
superintendent of the workmen wh. :\ 


Naulakha was being built. It is to 
this period, chronologically, that their 
eventual conflict can be traced, al- 
though certainly its roots go farther 
back, into a deep and ancient enmity 
between Carrie and Beatty that might 
be summarized in this way: Carrie 
wanted her brother to behave, to be 
solvent and upright, and to conform 
to her idea of a respectable gentle- 
man, while Beatty bristled at his sis- 
ter’s attempts to direct his life. He was 
not a man who could be made to dine, 
or do anything else, in a frock coat. 

The friction was set into motion 
when Carrie accused Beatty of em- 
bezzling some of the Naulakha funds, 
and it was complicated by a plan she 
devised to cut him off from financial 
support altogether (not only hers 
but their mother’s as well) so that he 
would be forced to sober up, leave 
Brattleboro and find honest work. 
Next came a conflict over a field ad- 
joining Naulakha that Carrie wanted 
to landscape and Beatty insisted on 
reserving for hay. Rancor set in. The 
Kiplings and Beatty had not been 
speaking for a year when, in May of 
1896, Rudyard was bicycling home af- 
ter mailing a manuscript at the post 
office. He was accosted by a livid and 
inebriated Beatty, who accused him 
of having spread rumors in Brattle- 
boro that he had been “obliged to 
keep” his brother-in-law and “hold 
him up by the seat of his breeches.” 
Beatty told Kipling that if he didn’t re- 
tract these lies, he would “kick the 
God-damned soul out of” him. 

“Let's get this straight,” said Kip- 
ling. “Do you mean personal violence?” 

“Yes, I'll give you a week, and if you 
don’t do it I'll blow out your God- 
damned brains.” 

Kipling was shaken. He returned to 
Naulakha and related the encounter 
to Carrie. Together they arrived at a 
decision that strikes us now as tragi- 
comic in its almost obstinate narrow- 
ness of vision. They sent a sheriff to 
arrest Beatty for assault. 

The careful cocoon of Naulakha 
imploded. Obsessed with peace and 
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privacy, disdainful of the press and 
sequestered from his neighbors, Kip- 
ling soon submitted to grotesque pub- 
lic exposure. It was grotesque be- 
cause, as Kipling’s Brattleboro friend 

Mary Cabot put it, he had taken Beat- 
ty’s “typical American exaggeration” 
literally, and in the hearings that fol- 
lowed he came off as ridiculously, ex- 
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ceedingly silly. Kipling claimed that 
one of the reasons that he had moved 
to Brattleboro was to help look af- 
ter his brother-in-law. “Was it out 
of kindness that you served out this 
warrant?” Beatty’s lawyer inquired 
sarcastically, and Kipling answered, 
“T have a decided objection to being 
shot.” When it was pointed out that 
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Beatty was carrying no weapon, Kip- 
ling said, “It was the first time in 
my life that I have ever been so seri- 
ously threatened and I am not famil- 
iar with the etiquette to be observed 
on such occasions.” 

“Kipling In Farce Comedy,” ran the 
headline in the Boston Daily Globe, 
whose account went on to describe 
the “unlimited fun” in the courtroom 
and the drift of public opinion in 
town: “There is a feeling here, and it 
finds open expression on the streets 
tonight, that notwithstanding the 
numerous debts which Beatty Bales- 
tier owes to local tradesmen, he is 
the more manly man of the two.” 

Legally, Kipling won: Beatty was 
ordered to post eight hundred dol- 
lars in bail and to reappear in court in 
September. But the trial was never to 
be. Morose, humiliated, “a total wreck 

. dull and listless and dreary,” as 
Carrie noted in her diary, Kipling felt 
he had no choice but to abandon his 
beloved Naulakha. “So far as I was 
concerned, I felt the atmosphere was 
to some extent hostile,” he wrote in 
Something of Myself. Naulakha, “desir- 
able as it was, meant only ‘a house’ 
and not ‘The House’ of our dreams,” he 
added, dancing again. “So we loosed 
hold and . . . took ship for England.” 

These are the whole of Kipling’s 
public comments on the events that 
precipitated his departure from Ver- 
mont. Privately he remarked that 
there were only two places in the 
world that he wanted to live, Brattle- 
boro and Bombay, and he couldn't 
live in either. Packing only his books, 
his carpets and a portrait of his 
daughter Josephine, Kipling sailed 
from Hoboken on the Bremen on Sep- 
tember 2, 1896. From this, and many 
other vessels, he would observe a vari- 
ety of waters in the forty years that 
remained of his life, but he would 
never again see Naulakha riding on 
the flank of its far, hillside wave. (1) 
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Concord Lighting 
619-275-2303 
TEMPLE CITY 
Modern Lighting 
818-286-3262 
Connecticut 
EAST WINDSOR 
Connecticut Lighting 
203-627-9351 
HARTFORD 
Connecticut Lighting 
203-249-7631 
MILFORD 
Shemitz Lighting 
203-878-2479 
NEW HAVEN 
Grand Light & Supply 
203-777-5781 
PLAINVILLE 
Connecticut Lighting 
203-255-6148 
SOUTH NORWALK 
Klaff’s 
203-866-1603 
WATERBURY 
Starbuck Sprague 
203-756-8184 
Florida 
CORAL GABLES 
Illumi Center 
305-445-2244 
DANIA 
Lighting Plus 
305-921-3774 
JACKSONVILLE 
American Lighting 
904-398-8431 
LAUDERHILL 
New York Lighting 
305-748-2803 
MIAMI 
Lighting Paradise 
305-444-0902 
NORTH MIAMI 
Farrey’s Design 
Galleries 
305-947-5451 
ORLANDO 
Lightstyle of Orlando 
407-896-7252 
POMPANO BEACH 
Florida Home 
Lighting 
305-972-8444 


Georgia 
MARTINEZ 
Augusta Lighting 
706-868-5014 
Illinois 
CHICAGO 
Active Electric 


Design Galleries 
312-644-5860 
City Lights by Crest 
312-943-0911 
HIGHLAND PARK 
Idlewood Electric 
312-831-3600 
MORTON GROVE/ 
WHEELING 
Jacobson Electric 
708-808-0808 
MUNDELEIN 
Chain O’ Lakes 
708-566-1550 
Kentucky 
LEXINGTON 
The Brecher 
Company 
606-273-3124 
LOUISVILLE 
The Brecher 
Company 
502-426-1520 
Louisiana 
MARRERO 
Bayou Lighting 
504-347-0228 
Maryland 
FORESTVILLE 
Burgess Lighting 
301-568-8000 
SILVER SPRING 
Lighting Unlimited 
301-588-2211 
Massachusetts 
ALLSTON 
Wolfer’s Lighting 
617-254-0700 
DORCHESTER 
Yale Electric 
617-825-9253 
NATICK 
A.D. Cola Lighting 
508-653-4118 
NORTH ANDOVER 
Design Lighting 
508-794-1650 
SPRINGFIELD 
Eastern Electric 
Supply 
413-733-2245 
WALTHAM 
Standard Electric 
617-890-1050 
WESTBORO 
Standard Electric 
508-836-4646 


Minnesota 

ST. PAUL 
Muska Lighting 
612-227-8881 


Nevada 

LAS VEGAS 
Ingram Lighting 
Decor 
702-384-8500 


New Hampshire 
NASHUA 
Standard Electric 
603-888-6910 


New Jersey 


CHERRY HILL 


UHR Electric 
609-795-4504 
Fromm Electric 
609-662-8300 


CHESTER 


Chester Lighting 
908-879-7200 


EAST HANOVER 


Capitol Lighting 
201-887-8600 


EDISON 
Lighting & Fan Center 


908-985-4445 


use Epoch and create something special. 


EPOCH BY 
NULCO 


30 Beecher Street, Pawtucket, RI 02862-1328 U.S.A. 


Tel. (401) 728-5200 ext. 265 FAX (401) 728-8210 


PENNSAUKEN 
Jo Skymer Lamps 
609-662-2666 
New York 
BROOKLYN 
Lamp Warehouse 
718-436-2207 
CEDARHURST 
Martin’s Lighting 
516-239-5730 
NEW YORK 
Lite Elite II 
212-226-3063 
Gracious Home 
212-517-6300 








YONKERS 
Hi Light Decorating 
914-779-3878 


North Carolina 
RALEIGH 
House of Lights 
910-231-2001 
SANFORD 
House of Lights 
910-774-1044 
Ohio 
CINCINNATI 
Decor Lighting 
513-530-0085 


Oklahoma 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
James Lighting 

405-947-6663 


Oregon 

PORTLAND 
Builder’s Lighting 
503-639-8816 


Pennsylvania 
ALTOONA/ERIE/ 
STATE COLLEGE/ 
WILLIAMSPORT 
Hite Company 
800-252-3598 
EXTON 
Rittenhouse Lighting 
215-524-0107 
NEW CASTLE 
Desco Supply 
412-658-1644 
PAOLI 
Suburban Whlse 
215-993-0470 
PITTSBURGH 
Cardello Electric 
412-531-3662 
Sterling Lite 
412-772-7474 


South Carolina 

HILTON HEAD 
Lighthouse Electric 
803-681-7979 


Tennessee 
OAK RIDGE 
Oak Ridge Lighting 
615-483-1393 
Texas 
DALLAS 
Gabberts Furniture 
214-233-3232 
LOUISVILLE 
Krauss Lighting 
214-436-3813 
Virginia 
ARLINGTON 
Dominion Lighting 
703-536-4400 


Washington 
SEATTLE 
Antique Lighting 
206-622-8298 
Seattle Lighting 
206-622-1962 
Wisconsin 
MILWAUKEE 
City Lights & Fan 
414-771-9900 





















CANADA 
Alberta 


CALGARY 
Litemor Distributors, 
Ltd. 
403-252-4000 


British Columbia 


RICHMOND 
Creative Lightstyles 
604-273-1818 


VANCOUVER 


Robinson Lighting 
604-879-6847 
Gough Electric 
604-438-8661 


MEXICO 
MONTERREY 


Penate 
340-0089 


ECUADOR 
GUAYADIUL 


Marriott S.A. 
432-7888 


GWYN STRAMLER 
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\ x 7 hen IBM introduced the personal computer about 

fifteen years ago and changed the look of every desk 
in every office in America, the PC enjoyed a short moment 
as a fashion object. No matter that many of us didn’t know 
what to do with the contrivances or that we 
lacked the time or dedication to learn how to 
operate them, everybody had to have one. 
Soon the joke going around was that the 
definition of a computer was a solution in 
search of a problem. 

A generation later the problems abound 
while we ponder whether part of their solu- 
tion may lie in a home office featuring one of 
the great-great-great-grandchildren of those 
first IBM machines. In the intervening time 
we have passed from the era when only the 
technologically bold and the self-confidently 
foolish owned their own PCs to one when 
people who recuse themselves from the com- 
puter are akin to those who refuse to learn 
how to drive automobiles. It’s not the techno- 
logically timid but poseurs, weenies and ec- 
centrics who look at a computer and carry on 
with the “Oh, no, I couldn’t” shtik. “It’s only 
for kids. I’m too old, I can’t possibly learn. I 
flunked algebra in high school.” 

What with companies saving money by cut- 
ting office space, the extension of the workday 
into the work evening and the new mobility of 
work, the home office will soon be only slight- 
ly less ubiquitous than the home telephone. 

The term home office can mean almost any- 
thing, from having a few pieces of electronic 
equipment tucked away in the corner of the 
family room or the study to a separate space 
dedicated entirely to business and crammed 
with the latest and most expensive parapher- 
nalia. People with money to burn will always 
find matches, but a modest yet effective home 
office setup can be had for a couple of thousand dollars. 
The frugal, however, have to contend with the ever-chang- 
ing state of electronics wherein there are always hundreds 
of new and costly things, which, fortunately, most of us 
can safely forgo. For thems that wants it, however, larger 
bucks will buy such fascinating unnecessaries as the moni- 
tor that can play a TV program or display a stream of stock 


ILLUSTRATIONS: LORRAINE MASCHLER 








SOLVING THE HOME OFFICE PUZZLE 
By Nicholas von Hoffman 


The home office will soon be almost 
as ubiquitous as the home telephone. 


“One of the toughest parts about setting up a home office is 
buying the right level of technology for your needs—ver- 
sus overkill,” says Gilda Raczkowski at Apple Computer. 


market quotations in a corner of the screen while the com- 
puter operator does his or her work on the rest of it. 

Before buying your equipment, it is well to ask yourself 
who is going to use it and for what purposes. (Equipment 
that can also be used by other members of the family to 
play games on and exchange insights with people halfway 
around the globe on the Internet will be dealt with another 


continued on page 88 









I can't believe they gave my 
promotion to Kaminsky. 


Let him have it, I don't want all 
that responsibility anyway. 


Besides, everyone in management 
develops a nervous tick eventually. 


And with a reserved parking space, 
the boss always knows when you're late. 


He could use the extra money, 
a good hair weave isn't cheap. 


And a window office only means he'll have 
to watch the rest of us leave at five. 





I can't believe they gave my 
promotion to Kaminsky. 


THIS is 
REFRESHMENT. = 





©1994 The Coca-Cola Company. “diet Coke’ the Dynamic Ribbon device and “This is Refreshment" are trademarks of The Coca-Cola Company 
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King Vasarely 
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Krasnyansky If you like your local art museum you ll love our auctions. Our collection Wood 
Lebadang is not only incredible, it’s up for auction and it’s remarkably affordable. and more 





Tarkay, ~ “Suzanne” 


Serigraph, 1993 


Chagall, “Spirit of the Circus” 
Lithograph, 1980 





Miro, “* Oda a Joan Miro” 
Lithograph, 1973 


APRIL/MAY AUCTIONS* 


*Partial listing--please phone for complete listing of April/May auctions. 


Fri 8pm/Sat 8pm 
May 13-14 


Birmingham, Alabama 

The Wynfrey Hotel 

Gary Turla State Licensed Auctioneer #A1150 
Park West Gallery State Licensed #A0476 
Jefferson County License #057 595/201334 
City Business License #4530 


Charlotte, North Carolina Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm 


Charlotte Marriott Executive Park Apr 24-25 
David Teeman State Licensed Auctioneer #5716 

Park West Gallery Auction Firm #0875 

ltinerant Merchant #05125-10-017734-4 

Cincinnati, Ohio Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm 
The Cincinnati Marriott Apr 24-25 
Gary Turla State Licensed Auctioneer #4719 

Park West Gallery Auction Company #471 

Flint, Michigan Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm 
Holiday Inn-Gateway Centre Apr 17-18 
Todd E. Keene Park West Gallery City Licensed 

Ft. Worth, Texas Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm 
Radisson Plaza Ft. Worth Apr 17-18 
Albert Scaglione State Licensed Auctioneer #7984 

Fullerton, California Fri 8pm/Sat 8pm 
Radisson Suites Fullerton Apr 22-23 
Kelly Horrigan State Licensed Auctioneer, Park West 

Gallery Auction Company #C1104, City Licensed 

Green Bay, Wisconsin Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm 
Radisson Green Bay Apr 17-18 


Glen Rairigh City Licensed Auctioneer 
State Seller's Permit #472621 


1-800-521-9654 
In Michigan and Canada 
1-810-354-2343 


Fax 1-810-354-0387 


Tava lUle(-oMela-Munlele-Mincl Melee MalisioMicelit-te works 


Houston, Texas Sat 8pm/Sun 3pm 
Houston Marriott by the Galleria May 7-8 
Albert Scaglione State Licensed Auctioneer #7984 

Lansing, Michigan Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm 
Sheraton Lansing May 15-16 
Todd Keene Licensed Auctioneer 

Lexington, Kentucky Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm 
Hyatt Regency Lexington Apr 17-18 
Gary Turla State Licensed Auctioneer #P1560 

Transient Merchant Permit #111-480-000-299-4999 

Montreal, Quebec Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm 
Delta Montreal May 1-2 
Park West Gallery Business Tax #10-0928-5705-001 

Morristown, New Jersey Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm 
Governor Morris Hotel & May 15-16 
Conference Center 

William Smith Licensed Auctioneer 

Nashville, Tennessee Fri 8pm/Sat 8pm 
Wyndham Garden Hotel May 6-7 


William Smith State Licensed Auctioneer #2252, Park West 
Gallery Auction Firm #584, Davidson County Business 
License #13173 

Oak Brook, Illinois 

Chicago Marriott Oak Brook 


Morris Shapiro Licensed Auctioneer, Park West 


Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm 
May 1-2 


Gallery City Licensed 
_ Piscataway, New Jersey Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm 
Embassy Suites - May 15-16 


Glen Roirigh licemed Aietioneer 






PARK WEST GALLERY 


29469 Northwestern, Southfield, Michigan 4€ 


SINCE 1969 .<@® 


Raleigh, North Carolina 

North Raleigh Hilton 

Gary Turla State Licensed Auctioneer #4069 
Park West Gallery State Licensed Auction Firm #0875 


Sat 8pm/Sun 3pm 
May 7-8 


Rochester, New York Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm 
Hyatt Regency Rochester Apr 24-25 
William Smith Licensed Auctioneer #55 

San Francisco, California Sat 8pm/Sun 3pm 
San Francisco Marriott at Apr 16-17 


Fishermans Wharf 
William Smith State Licensed Auctioneer #2071 
Pork West Gallery State Licensed Company #C1104 


Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm 
Marriott's Camelback Inn May 15-16 
Morris Shapiro Licensed Auctioneer, Business Tax 
#07 -381909-H, Environment Product License #07-240935-G-001 


Scottsdale, Arizona 


Tarrytown, New York Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm 
Westchester Marriott Hotel May 1-2 
David Teeman Licensed Auctioneer 

Washington, DC at Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm 
Vienna, Virginia Apr 24-25 
Tyson's Corner Marriott 

Morris Shapiro VA. A.R. #000658, Certified 

Virginia Auctioneer Occupational License #000007934 
Woodland Hills, California Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm 
Warner Center Hilton May 15-16 
Dovid Teemon Licensed Auc toneer Park West 

Gollery Auction Company eer 








When in the Detroit Metropolitan Area, visit our 36,000 sq. ft. gallery in the Park West Plaza, 29469 Northwestern, Southfield, Michigan. 
HOURS: MON THRU WED: 10:00 AM TO 6:00 PM * THURS AND FRI: 10:00 AM TO 9:00 PM * SAT AND SUN: 11:00 AM TO 6:00 PM 
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Anaheim, CA 
Charlotte, NC 
Cincinnati, OH 
Flint/Bay City, MI 
Ft. Worth, TX 
Green Bay, WI 
Lexington, KY 
Rochester, NY 
San Francisco, CA 


Washington, DC 





Left: Detail "Flower Blossom Lady" 1993 Acrylic on paper 30" x 40" © Right: Detail "Mona Lisa" 1991 Acrylic on canvas 49 3/4" x 38 1/4" © © Peter Max 1993 


Through the end of April 1994, Park West Gallery will offer 
important collections of original works by Peter Max for sale at 
auction, as part of our touring auction collections. If you would like 
to attend the auction in your area, please phone 1-800-521-9654 
(313-354-2343 in MI and Canada). 


Peter Max is one of the most important artists of our time. He 
evolved from a visionary pop artist of the 1960s to a master of 
neo-expressionism, and his techniques with vibrant color have 
become a part of the contemporary American culture. 

In his global causes, Max is a passionate environmentalist and 
defender of human and animal rights. Max often uses American 
symbols in his artwork and has done paintings and projects for 
Presidents Ford, Carter, Reagan and Bush. Recently he created his 
"100 Clintons" a multiple portrait installation used through the four 
days of the Presidential inauguration. 

More recently, Max completed his fourth Grammy Award poster, 
redesigned NBC televison's symbolic peacock, was appointed as the 
official artist for World Cup USA '94 and created a "Peace Accord" 
painting for the White House to commemorate the historic signing. 


A video of = ‘@) 

"Peter Max y 

will be showing 
GeAsLeLtLrw Ere Re Y 





during the 
preview. 
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SOLVING THE HOME OFFICE PUZZLE 
continued from page 84 


time.) If you're going to keep simple records, write letters 
and perform other relatively easy tasks in your home 
office, you may not want to spend money on machines ca- 
pable of doing things you don’t need, won't use and really 
don’t understand. If you keep it simple, you can keep the 
beast from becoming user-hostile. 

By nearly unanimous acclamation, the user-friendliest of 
all computer operating systems is sold by Apple. The com- 
pany’s new Macintosh Performa line includes the 466/467 
and the 475, which go for between $1,300 and $1,500. These 
models even come with a fax built in, although you may 
find that you want a freestanding one anyway. The Apples 
are very easy to plug in, learn how to use and operate. 
(Printers are extra and cost anywhere from $200 to up in 
the thousands for the best color jobbies.) 

Apple users swear by their machines, love them and 
proselytize on their behalf. Nevertheless, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of computers sold don’t fall from the Apple 
tree but are of the IBM family with its different operating 
system, DOS. The world of business is primarily DOS, for 
reasons that may or may not be important to you. 

Until recently, Apples were significantly more expensive 
than the other kinds of computer fruits. Even now, al- 
though it’s hard to calculate these things with exactitude, 
Apples still may cost you a couple of hundred dollars more 
than the slightly harder-to-use competitive system. The 
underlying reason is that only Apple Computer, Inc., 
makes Apple machines, while everybody and his brother 
makes IBM and IBM-compatible machines. The competi- 

tion among these manufactur- 

ers is ferocious. Toshiba, 
NEC, Zenith, Com- 
paq and AST, to 
name only some 
of the manufac- 
turers, are en- 

















ABOVE: The energy-efficient, lightweight 
Canon LBP-430 laser printer automati- 
cally switches to “sleep” mode when not 
in use. RIGHT: Designed for a small 
office, Sharp’s plain paper UX-1200 com- 
bines a fax and a copier in one machine. 
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ABOVE: Built into the Macintosh Performa 475 are DOS 


compatibility and a feature that allows children to use 
specific programs without being able to access others. 


gaged in a never-ending contest to lower prices, raise 
quality and achieve greater versatility. While the most 
well known computer programs, like WordPerfect’s word- 
processing program, are available in both Apple and DOS 
versions, the variety of programs usable only on non- 
Apple machines is larger. And the price of Apple's justly 
famous ease of use is fewer choices and less flexibility for 
operators who want to customize their machines to their 
own unique purposes. 

Mail-order merchandising has long since reached the 
computer world. You can buy a decent, hardworking, basic 
computer and printer through an 800 number for $1,300 to 
$1,400. To get names and phone numbers, buy a copy of 
one of the big computer magazines like Byte. 
Even dealers like Peter Hein of Micro 
Innovation, a large Fairfield, New Jersey, 
retailer (201/575-5834), says that his 
mail-order competitors sell excellent 

equipment. You may rely on such 
brand names as Dell, Northgate, 
Gateway, Zeos, but Hein cautions 
that if you go the mail-order 
route you will be somewhat on 
your own in puzzling out ques- 
tions and may even find yourself 
making repairs. 
The manufacturers have an 
800-Help-Me-Oh-Lord line at the 
end of which calm and competent 
people try to guide you through to 
the solution of your little problem. 


continued on page 90 





You just bought a beautiful new Corian® countertop and before you know it your son stat, 





<u rub it down with a little cleanser and it looks lif, 


“ny anos ‘saint adess yo zayoytd & sdoazp ay UayA 41 
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Sure, you'll love Corian® for its sensuous 
look and feel. And its 38 different colors. 
But there’s an even better reason why you 
buy Corian? You buy it because people 
drop things. And spill things. And when 
they do, it’s nice to know you have a sur- 
face that can stand up to it. 

Simply put, Corian® always looks brand 
new. Scratches are easily removed (minor 
ones with cleanser, major ones with sand- 
paper), and stains wipe away with ease 
because Corian® is completely non-porous. 

So you can buy Corian® for its seamless 
beauty and elegant design. But you won’t 
appreciate its true beauty until someone 
drops a jug of grape juice on it. 

To learn more, call 1-800-4-CORIAN. 


CORIAN 


SURFACES 


Created For Life. 
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MAY 13 
sPsINOOEs| 
MAY 17 
1994 


Friday to Monday: 
11.00 am-8.00 pm 


Tuesday: 
11.00 am-7.00 pm 


Benefit Preview for 
THE FRICK 
COLLECTION 
& 

THE FRICK ART 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


Thursday May 12 
5.30-9.00 pm 


THE 
SEVENTH 


REGIMENT 
ARMORY 


PARK AVENUE 
AT 67TH STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY 


Tel: (London) 071 734 5491 
Fax: 071 494 4604 
Tel: (New York) 212 382 0969 
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SOLVING THE HOME OFFICE PUZZLE 


continued from page 88 


Even so, the first time the voice at the 
other end of the line says, “Now, let’s 
slip off the cover of your computer,” 
the temptation is to shout back, “I’m 
not a neurologist. I didn’t study brain 
surgery!” Trying to fix it yourself can 
be fun, but it’s not for technophobes, 
the fainthearted or the hysterical. 

These should buy their home office 
computers through what is invariably 
called “a reputable dealer.” The catch 
is, how do you find one? Word of 
mouth is the best way, but if you trav- 
el among computer illiterates who 
don’t know any more than you do, 
you will have to find another way. 
Places like Staples or CompUSA will 
serve you in good stead, or you can 
fall back on newspaper advertise- 
ments. The store you choose should 
be an authorized dealer of the brand 
youre buying. (You can call the man- 
ufacturer to find out. That number 
is gettable through 800/555-1212.) If 
anything goes wrong it may take 
much longer to get it ironed out if 
you've bought your equipment from 
a nonauthorized dealer. Don’t buy 
from stores that won’t quote prices 
over the phone or won't accept major 
credit cards. You want the power to 
stop payment if you're not satisfied, 
although the odds are that your com- 
puter will function well from the git- 
go. After all, they put these things 
in spaceships, battle tanks, bombers 
and, even worse, the family car. With 
a little care they are rugged and reli- 
able, although they hate wet of all 
kinds, so please don’t spill coffee on 
your keyboard. 

Also, it doesn’t pay to cheat on your 
machine. If you live in a house with 
old wiring, don’t use an adapter to 
put the computer's three-pronged 
plug into a two-hole receptacle. If you 


do, you may walk into the study some 
morning and find that your home 
office has gone fffttt! Otherwise, 
those nightmares about the machine 
eating your work are m ables 
with today’s machines, althou .h dec 


icated obtuseness by neophyte us 
can accomplish wonders. It is possi 


to achieve total obliteration of your 
work, so brace yourself and study 
the unreadable manual, a document 
translated from the original Korean 
by a Hindi scholar currently residing 
in Kuala Lumpur. 

In no other industry does the free 
market flourish as it does in electron- 
ics. Comparable machines of whatev- 
er brand are going to be only a few 
dollars apart. The markups are so 
thin that if you're offered one at a 
price startlingly below that of the 
competition, be‘on your guard for the 
old bait-and-switch or for the store 
making up for the lower price by 
such devious means as preposterous- 
ly high shipping charges. Electronics 
has its equivalent of the automo- 
bile industry's dealer prep and rust- 
proofing add-ons, but a good dealer is 
an invaluable friend. He or she will 
test your machine, set you up with 
what you need and lead you through 
the electronic thicket until the happy 
day dawns when your home office 
computer is just another useful tool 
around the house. 

The one hitch many people have 
with their home-office and even of- 
fice-office computers is envelopes. 
Tucked away in corners or shrouded 
on shelves in every work space in 
America are those mechanical, manu- 
al-powered relics of a bygone age— 
typewriters, retained for a single 
purpose, which is to do the envelopes 
nobody can make the printer address. 

The envelope problem is so general 
that you can buy small, special-pur- 
pose machines that only print en- 
velopes. If you buy one you may want 
to try it out a few times, because some 
people say they overheat and inad- 
vertently seal the envelope while ad- 
dressing it. Tant pis. The tread you 
hear in the background is the forward 
march of technology. 

The good people at Canon Com- 
puter Systems (Costa Mesa, Califor- 
nia, 714/438-3032) assure AD Wired 
that their LBP-430, a laser printer 
with a street price under $700, will 
not betray its owner when it comes to 
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Over 50 Years of 
Custom-Order Hand-Tailored Upholstery 


We invite you to write for a complimentary brochure. 
Pearson, Dept. P-33, Box 2838, High Point, NC 27261. 


Kechaseyel 


DIVISION OF 


Lane: 


SHOWROOM LOCATIONS: Atlanta, Lane Group Showroom * Boston, Decorator’s Walk » Chicago, Lane Group Showroom « Costa Mesa, CA, The Showplace South « Dallas, Pearson 
Company * Dania, FL, Myran Allan Furniture * Denver, Chuck Wells & Associates * Fresno, Decorator's Showplace * Grand Rapids, J. T. French Company + Houston, Bunch & Shoemaker 
* Indianapolis, J. B. New Sons, Inc. * Los Angeles, Decorator’s Walk * Miami, LaVerne Galleries » Minneapolis, Design Professionals * New Orleans, Designer’s Resource Center * New York 
City, Props for Today * Philadelphia, Decorator’s Walk + Portland, OR, Designer’s Resource N. W. Inc. * Sacramento, Designer’s Resource * San Diego, Decorator’s Walk * San Francisco, Lane 
Group Showroom * Seattle, WA, Decorator's Walk + Spokane, The Trade Center, Inc. * Troy, MI, Bill Perlmutter Showroom * Washington, DC, Decorator’s Walk + Also through designers. 
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envelopes. This is one of the new gen- 
eration of printers that are smaller 
(not much more than a square foot) 
and lighter (under twenty pounds) 
than those of the past. These ma- 
chines go to sleep when not in use 
and therefore use much less energy 
than the older electricity gobblers. 
For half the price and a quarter of 
the weight, Canon’s BJ-10sx ink jet 
printer should take care of simple 
home office printing needs. Hewlett- 
Packard, long a leader in printers, as 
well as a number of other manufac- 
turers, sells similar equipment. If you 
have the time and the patience, going 
to the store and having different ones 
demonstrated for you may spare you 
disappointment and frustration later. 
With a printer, even many low- 
priced, no-frills computers can serve 
as fax machines. They can send any- 
thing you make on your computer to 
a fax machine and they can catch any- 
thing anyone sends you, although the 
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picture quality may not be too good. 
What they can’t do is send documents 
that aren’t stored inside your comput- 
er, such as newspaper clippings or 
pictures. To do that you need a scan- 
ner, which costs about as much as a 
stand-alone fax machine. 

For people who want to keep it sim- 
ple, the stand-alone may be prefer- 
able. There are a bewildering variety 
of them, each one of which seems to 
have more functions than the last. 
Panasonic, for instance, has one that 
also is a telephone, a copier and an 
answering machine (KX-F3000). Of 
course, if it goes down, everything 
goes down until Panasonic can rush 
in a replacement, which they promise 
to do within twenty-four hours. 

Sharp, the leader of the fax pack in 
terms of percentage of the market, 
sells a jim-dandy stand-alone ma- 
chine for about $800, street price—the 
plain paper UX-1200. The company 
offers the model as a steady-Eddie 
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kind of machine that is unfazed by 
call waiting and other routine catas- 
trophes. It won't let you down even if 
you let it down by forgetting to put 
paper in its gullet. It remembers the 
incoming fax until you do feed it 
more paper. 

All of this equipment—faxes, com- 
puters, printers and whatever else— 
comes in the dull and ugly colors 
of electronics: buffy beige or black. 
There is a reason for the drabness. 
Given the myriad products and the 
speed with which they arrive and de- 
part the market—eighteen months 
is the commercial life span of most 
electronics—stores wouldn't have 
the space to handle computers that 
came in eight different not-so-deco- 
rator colors. And yoking up Sony 
green with IBM puce with Toshiba 
brown might be a tad hard to live 
with. These home office objects are 
workaday tools, not pretty, but as- 
suredly useful. © 
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fornia and, indeed, well beyond. Al- 
though Wright had never been there 
before, he knew that the complex, 
composed of a large guesthouse and a 
caretaker’s cottage in addition to the 
main house, had been commissioned in 
the mid-fifties by internationally re- 
nowned art collector Wright S. Luding- 
ton. The villa had been designed by 
Lutah Maria Riggs, a highly regarded 
Santa Barbara architect. Set back from 
the precipice amid fields of lavender 
and olive trees, the main house con- 
sists of two overlapping white stucco 
volumes that, in the Pompeian mode, 
are sparingly pierced by windows 
and doors. Inside, Neoclassical detail- 
ing and Palladian proportions provid- 
ed Ludington with an ideal backdrop 
for his superb collection of antiquities 
and twentieth-century art. 

For nearly a decade and a half the 
patrician Ludington, a spirited bon vi- 
vant, played host in this singular set- 


ting to an apparently endless stream 








Gir houses tend to outlast hu- 
mans, the idea that anyone can 
ever fully possess a house is specious. 
Even those who commission places 
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(not much more than a ‘square foot) 
and lighter (under twenty pounds) 
than those of the past. These ma- 
chines go to sleep when not in use 
and therefore use much less energy 
than the older electricity gobblers. 
For half the price and a quarter of 
the weight, Canon’s BJ-10sx ink jet 
printer should take care of simple 
home office printing needs. Hewlett- 
Packard, long a leader in printers, as 
well as a number of other manufac- 
turers, sells similar equipment. If you 
have the time and the patience, going 
to the store and having different ones 
demonstrated for you may spare you 
disappointment and frustration later. 
With a printer, even many low- 
priced, no-frills computers can serve 
as fax machines. They can send any- 
thing you make on your computer to 
a fax machine and they can catch any- 
thing anyone sends you, although the 
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that aren't stored onde your comput- 
er, such as newspaper clippings or 
pictures. To do that you need a scan- 
ner, which costs about as much as a 
stand-alone fax machine. 

For people who want to keep it sim- 
ple, the stand-alone may be prefer- 
able. There are a bewildering variety 
of them, each one of which seems to 
have more functions than the last. 
Panasonic, for instance, has one that 
also is a telephone, a copier and an 
answering machine (KX-F3000). Of 
course, if it goes down, everything 
goes down until Panasonic can rush 
in a replacement, which they promise 
to do within twenty-four hours. 

Sharp, the leader of the fax pack in 
terms of percentage of the market, 
sells a jim-dandy stand-alone ma- 
chine for about $800, street price—the 
plain paper UX-1200. The company 
offers the model as a steady-Eddie 
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trophes. It won’t let you down even if 
you let it down by forgetting to put 
paper in its gullet. It remembers the 
incoming fax until you do feed it 
more paper. 

All of this equipment—faxes, com- 
puters, printers and whatever else— 
comes in the dull and ugly colors 
of electronics: buffy beige or black. 
There is a reason for the drabness. 
Given the myriad products and the 
speed with which they arrive and de- 
part the market—eighteen months 
is the commercial life span of most 
electronics—stores wouldn't have 
the space to handle computers that 
came in eight different not-so-deco- 
rator colors. And yoking up Sony 
green with IBM puce with Toshiba 
brown might be a tad hard to live 
with. These home office objects are 
workaday tools, not pretty, but as- 
suredly useful. 0 











Hesperides as take up its cause. 

Not, however, before consulting 
with interior designer Craig Wright. 
The relationship between the Will- 
fongs and Wright began several years 
ago when the couple purchased an 
immense house in the Hollywood 
Hills (now owned by Madonna) from 
one Patrick Longchamps with the in- 
tention of Sxing it up. Longchamps, 
who had finally thrown up his hands 
at the enormity of the undertaking, 
told the Willfongs that there was just 
one person who could guide them 
properly, and introduced them to 
Wright. “We'd been working together 
on the house for some time when I 
happened to mention that I was look- 
ing for a new partner to help me with 
Quatrain,” says Wright, referring to 
his antiques and reproductions firm. 
‘And Alice and Don said, ‘How about 
us?’ ” Thus, one business and several 
hours later, the threesome found 
themselves at Hesperides’ gates. 
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Despite its remote location high in 
the Santa Ynez Mountains overlook- 
ing the Pacific and the Channel Islands, 
Hesperides is a familiar landmark 
among the design cognoscenti of Cali- 
fornia and, indeed, well beyond. Al- 
though Wright had never been there 
before, he knew that the complex, 
composed of a large guesthouse and a 
caretaker’s cottage in addition to the 
main house, had been commissioned in 
the mid-fifties by internationally re- 
nowned art collector Wright S. Luding- 
ton. The villa had been designed by 
Lutah Maria Riggs, a highly regarded 
Santa Barbara architect. Set back from 
the precipice amid fields of lavender 
and olive trees, the main house con- 
sists of two overlapping white stucco 
volumes that, in the Pompeian mode, 
are sparingly pierced by windows 
and doors. Inside, Neoclassical detail- 
ing and Palladian proportions provid- 
ed Ludington with an ideal backdrop 
for his superb collection of antiquities 
and twentieth-century art. 

For nearly a decade and a half the 
patrician Ludington, a spirited bon vi- 
vant, played host in this singular set- 


ting to an apparently endless stream 
of designers and art-world luminaries. 
His set was the sort whose notion of 


great weekend sport was batting around 
ideas for refinements to the property. 
Legend has it that on a visit from New 
York the redoubtable Billy Baldwin once 
remarked that what the main salon—a 
stunning twenty-five-by-fifty-foot Pal- 
ladian double cube that Ludington, with 
wry understatement, referred to as 
the “large room” —really needed was 
an equally momentous pair of match- 
ing antique chandeliers. “But, alas,” 
Baldwin is said to have sighed, “it 
would take at least a thousand years 
to track down a suitable pair.” Keep- 


The challenge facing interior designer Craig 
Wright at Hesperides, Donald and Alice Will- 
fong’s historic Montecito, California, estate, 
was how to fill spaces originally designed by 
architect Lutah Maria Riggs to display a vast 
art collection. “I wanted the entrance gal- 
lery to be a series of rooms—an enfilade— 
with all of the public rooms opening onto 
it,” says Wright. A Roman sarcophagus stands 
beneath a 17th-century Flemish tapestry. 





ing that in mind, another guest, Leo 
Dennis, then a partner in the Los An- 
geles antiques shop Dennis and Leen, 
one day thought of an idea and, on the 
sidewalk outside his store, sketched 
a proposal for a pair of ornamental 
lights. Baldwin gave his blessings, and 
Dennis took care of the rest. His chan- 
deliers hang in the room to this day. 

By the time the elderly Ludington 
moved to a smaller house, Hesperides 
was a veritable repository of design 
ingenuity. Though Riggs was the ar- 
chitect and Leonard Stanley was the 
interior designer of record, it had 
been Anthony Hail, the San Francisco 
decorator, who'd suggested that Lu- 
dington place a black ocean-viewing 
pergola at the far end of the patio to 
“stop the eye.” And it was Tony Du- 
quette, the Los Angeles artist and de- 
signer who decades earlier had been a 
protégé of Elsie de Wolfe's, who had con- 
trived the star-burst ornaments that 
Ludington added to several rooms’ 
ceilings. But by the time Craig Wright 
and the Willfongs arrived on the 
scene, the pergola had been repainted 
white, Duquette’s star bursts relegat- 
ed to the garage, and the Shangri-la- 
like quality that had made Hesperides 
so remarkable thoroughly obscured. 

What hid the magic was a garden 
abounding in roses and, indoors, room 
after room done up in vivid citrus 
hues. While it could be argued that, in 
the right setting (“say, Palm Beach,” 
Wright suggests), roses and peppy 
colors are perfectly valid, at Hespe- 
rides they vere cinders in the eye. 

So, with much prodding and guid- 
ance from Wright, the couple launched 
a crusade to put things right. While 
Wright tackled the interior, landscape 
designer Robert Fletcher began re- 
storing the gardens, originally de- 
signed by Elizabeth de Forest. Her 
fields of lavender blend nearly seam- 
lessly with the chamise that grows 
naturally above the tree line. 

Inside the house, Wright and the Will- 
fongs had some tough decisions to make 
where to respect Riggs and Luding- 





continued on page 198 
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“I decided to retain the scale of an Italian 
palazzo for the main reception room,” says 
Craig Wright. On the mantel are 17th-century 
Baroque giltwood Italian saints. The Italian 
oval-back armchairs, the ballroom chairs, 
the gilt-bronze wall light and the low tables 
are from Quatrain. J. Robert Scott leather. 
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“Because the main reception roonNis so large,” notes Wright, “I formed 
a small conversation group that floats in the grand space.” The Greek 


and Roman heads date from the 1st and 2nd centuries. A casting ofa 
Roman sculpture is placed in the niche, Clarence House damask, 
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ABOVE: The dining room opens onto the en- 
trance gallery, where a Roman torso of Hercu- 
les rests before a northern Italian Neoclassical 
mirror. “The ebony dining table was designed 
to visually disappear against the black-ter- 
razzo floor and set off the antique chairs.” 


RIGHT: “It's a dark and warm retreat that feels 
more intimate than the public rooms,” says 
Wright of the library. “It’s also a function- 
ing office where black bookcases act as a back- 
ground for the collection of colorfully bound 
books. The terra-cotta-hued ceiling reminds 
me of Rome.” Italian giltwood chandelier, 
Khotan rug, Empire gilt-bronze candelabra 
lamp and pair of gueridons are from Quatrain. 
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“The original master bedroom is now the library,” explains Wright. “My 
intention for the new one was to create a softer atmosphere while still 
conveying the overall strength of the house.” Circa 1780 French boi- 
serie provides a backdrop for an Italian Neoclassical bed and armchairs. 
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he Labéque sisters—the interna- 

tionally famous two-piano team, 
Katia and Marielle—are giving a little 
dinner party for twelve. At eleven in 
the morning they are in the dining 
room supervising the appearance of 
the table. It is an important occasion, 
the birthday of Marielle’s companion, 
conductor Semyon Bychkov, and every- 
thing must be right. But “right” in 
the vocabulary of the Labéque house- 
hold does not necessarily mean formally 


LEFT: When duo-pianists Katia, left, and 
Marielle Labéque decided to move to Tuscany, 
they asked Belgian antiques dealer Axel Ver- 
voordt to oversee their residence’s interiors. 


correct. The twelve chairs around the 
elliptical table, all handsome antiques, 
do not match: Some are fabric-covered 
armchairs; others are studded leather; 
the colors vary. The silver serving 
dishes, all old and splendid, are dif- 
ferent sizes. The wine will be served in 
etched-glass carafes, again mismated. 

Joining them is Belgian antiques 
dealer Axel Vervoordt, the Labéques’ 
good friend, who will be an honored 
guest; for besides celebrating Bych- 


The sisters purchased the two lower floors 
of a U-shaped Renaissance palazzo. ABOVE: 
The rear facade overlooks an inner courtyard 
and garden rimmed by a columned loggia. 
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“I was tremendously impressed. This place was so beautiful, but so big.” 


OPPOSITE: A gilt Italian Rococo mirror, 
antique French armchairs and a large sand- 
stone sphere add drama to the high-ceil- 
inged living room. Above the Renaissance 
stone mantel is a circa 1700 carved frame. 





kov’s birthday, the party is festive for 
another reason. It is a kind of house- 


warming, the first real social occasion 
in the sisters’ latest (and, they hope, 
definitive) home, a magnificent set- 
ting on the first two floors of a Renais- 
sance palazzo in a Tuscan city. 
Vervoordt helped them furnish it 
and has smoothed out a number of 
problems, large and small, but it was 





LEFT: Rock-crystal-and-silver candlesticks 
set on an 18th-century Italian mirror-front 
cabinet compose a living room vignette. 





BELOW: In Katia Labeque’s bedroom, Ver- 
voordt placed a 17th-century Italian ivo- 
ry-inlaid ebony cabinet-on-stand near a 
French door framed with damask draperies. 





Marielle who found it. Since Bychkov 
had recently been appointed principal 
guest conductor of an important Tus- 
can orchestra, he and Marielle were 
looking for a pied-a-terre. “A studio,” 
Marielle explains, “but I couldn’t find 
anything right. Then one day the 
agent called and invited me to look at 
a place, just to look, she said, because 
she knew it wouldn't be for me.” 
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Marielle waves an indicative hand 
around the long living room with its 
monumental fireplace, coffered ceil- 
ing and broad French doors opening 
onto the vaulted loggia and the spa- 
cious walled garden beyond. “I was 
tremendously impressed,” she says. 
“This place was so beautiful, but so 
big. Like a museum. I thanked the 
agent and went on looking.” 
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Then, about a month later, Katia— 
Marielle’s senior by two years—came 
to Tuscany too, and was thinking of 
getting a house there as well. “Again 
—just to have a look at this beau- 
tiful house—I brought Katia here,” 
Marielle recalls. ‘And the moment she 
was inside she said, ‘Thi 

“It was coming back to our roc ‘s, 
really,” Katia explains. The Labe: 


ABOVE: A massive 18th-century walnut book- 
case with globes as finials dominates the li- 
brary. At right is a late-18th-century French 
bust. The 18th-century table is English. 


OPPOSITE: An 18th-century threefold vel- 
vet-and-needlepoint screen is displayed 
before a corner of the groin-vaulted din- 
ing room. The collection of mismatched 
chairs dates from the 17th and 18th centuries. 





























ABOVE: “Katia’s frescoed bath is old-fash- 
ioned, but it works well in this house,” says 
Vervoordt. The marquetry bookcase is Dutch. 


BELOW: An 18th-century Italian polychrome 
and parcel-gilt wardrobe stands against a wall 
in Katia Labéque’s sparely decorated bedroom. 


mother (also their first piano teacher) 
is Italian, indeed Tuscan. She came 
from Torre del Lago, the longtime home 
of Giacomo Puccini. “And though 
she’s lived all these years in France 
with our French father,” Katia contin- 
ues, “she's still Italian at heart. We 
lived in London for years and years, 
but she would never come to visit us. 
The minute we got this house she 
came out to stay, and she loves it. It 
will be a family place, where every- 
body can gather for Christmas.” 

The pair of striking dark-haired sis- 
ters have been performing togeth- 
er professionally since they finished 
their studies in 1970; in that same 
year, only weeks after leaving the 
Paris conservatory, they made their 
first recording: Messiaen’s formidably 
difficult Visions de l‘Amen, composed 
in 1943. And at about the same time 
they met the brilliant Italian com- 
poser Luciano Berio, who immedi- 
ately recognized their extraordinary 
gifts and fostered their career. “Lucia- 
no is another reason why we are in 
Tuscany,” Katia says, for the com- 
poser, now their close friend, has 
long had a villa in the country not 
far from Siena. 

Though both the Labéques speak of 
their Tuscan palazzo as their “main” 
home, they know they will not be in it 
much. They have given up the lease 
on their big apartment in Chelsea, 
however, and they have rented their 
sixteenth-century house in Paris. So, 
apart from their parents’ house in 
Bayonne, Tuscany will be their chief 
refuge in the foreseeable future. 

The palazzo is undeniably pala- 
tial, but it is not museum-like. Katia is 
even tempted to call it “cozy.” And 
while that wouldn’t be everyone's first 
adjective for the residence, it certainly 
has the intimate mark of the Labeque 
personality on it already. It may not 
be homey, but it is clearly a home. The 


continued on page 199 


OPPOSITE: The Labéques use part of the 
loggia for alfresco dining. A 19th-century 
French wrought-iron chandelier illumi- 
nates the stone table, designed by Vervoordt, 
and the Southeast Asian bamboo chairs. 
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“It kind of spreads out all over the place,” observes Michael Graves of the house and support 
buildings he created from an existing barn for a couple in New Jersey. “The attempt was to be 
both original and sensitive to what was there—happily, you can get a bit thrown off over what is 
new and what's not.” The gabled silos were already in place; Graves redesigned the clapboard 
entrance between them. The architect's favorite structure of the three is his copper-roofed pa- 
vilion at far left behind the garage. “It’s an exaggerated little fellow by virtue of windows that 
are too big and a roof that reaches nearly to the ground,” he notes. Mario Buatta, who did the 
interiors, first saw the barn 30 years ago. “Witnessing the transformation was exciting,” he says. 
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RURAL REVISITED 


WORKING WONDERS ON A 
NEW JERSEY FARM PROPERTY 


ARCHITECTURE BY MICHAEL GRAVES, FAIA 
INTERIOR DESIGN BY MARIO BUATTA, ASID 
TEXT BY PAUL GOLDBERGER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DURSTON SAYLOR 


INSET: “Our styles are dramatically different,” says Graves, left, with 
Buatta on a hill near the house. “It worked because it was never Mario 
trying to be me or me trying to make my architecture any less my own.” 











OPPOSITE: “When I first saw the place it was a complete and utter 







“I grew up in Indiana, and the idea of silos and barns as building 





types wasn’t new to me,” Graves says. “The great thing about this mess,” Graves recalls. “What seems very coherent now wasn’t then.” 
particular barn is that it’s atypical of the region: It wasn’t so charac- He reproportioned the main space, raising the ceiling beams and re- 
teristic of the vernacular that you didn’t want to touch anything.” moving part of the second-level floor over the living room. The striat- 
ABOVE: Fencing protects twin annual gardens—which yield flowers ed stone wall rises from a pyramidal fireplace, a Graves signature 
“for everywhere in the house,” says Buatta—near the entrance path. element. A chair covered in Lee Jofa fabric is to the right of the hearth. 


s it the most barnlike castle in the world or the 

most castlelike barn? The remarkable thing about 
the sprawling sixteen-room house recently complet- 
ed in New Jersey is that it is both: The house forges 
an intersection between two building types that 
normally have nothing to do with each other at all. 
It truly is a barn, or at least it was one. Yet it is also 
fanciful, intricate and monumental, with a main en- 
trance between two silos that, for drama, can hold 
its own with any pair of medieval turrets. 

If this building represents something of an unusu- 
al combination, so does the team that put it together: 
the architect Michael Graves and the designer Mario 
Buatta. Each man is known for a clear style of his 
own, and they would seem to have no more in com- 
mon than a Cubist collage and an English landscape. 
But as the house quite stunningly resolves apparent 
contradictions, so did the unlikely collaboration, 





which turned out to be far more harmonious than 
either partner may have expected at the outset. 

It was Buatta who was involved first. He had done 
numerous projects for the owners, whose primary 
residence is in New York City, and who for decades 
have been coming to this four-hundred-acre coun- 
try retreat that was purchased by the husband’s fa- 
ther more than fifty years ago. Over the years Buatta 
had fixed up several rooms in the stone-clad main 
house on the property and had decorated a small 
cottage that the owners used until they began to 
cast eager glances at the old dairy barn, an eccen- 
tric, rambling structure that had been built in stages 
between the late eighteenth century and the 1950s. 

Buatta’s initial charge was to help the owners find 

hitect with sufficient imagination to turn the 
oddly haped barn into a coherent, workable house 
without destroying the idiosyncrasies that made 
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“The charm of Mario's work is his elaboration on the domestic idea through 
the use of apt pieces,” says Graves. In the living room, a Jacobean turned 
chair from Kentshire Galleries is next to a pair of Jean-Michel Frank-style 
low tables. The sofas are covered in Schumacher fabric. “You can’t fill 
a space with a lot of things just to fill it,” Buatta says. “People add, they 
subtract. They Jive in it. For that reason, | never consider any project of 
mine finished.” Phe overlook, whose railing Graves designed in a herd- 
ing-cows motif, forms an inglenook and separate seating area below, ws 
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“The fireplaces relate to the exterior and are like follies,” Graves 
says. “Having modified the theme on each, I can almost picture 
them as toys in the landscape.” ABOVE: The dining room fireplace 
is shared by the living room on the other side. A set of painted klis- 
mos-style chairs with Clarence House fabric surrounds an M. Craig 
& Company table. Patterson, Flynn, & Martin Guatemalan straw rug. 


it so alluring to them—more alluring, in fact, than 
the uninhabited formal main house. Both the hus- 
band and the wife simply found the challenge of 
a new project much more enticing than the notion 
of living in the past. 

They met with several architects, and none seemed 
right until they decided to try Graves, whose office 
was not far up the road in Princeton. If Graves’s high- 
ly personal style, a kind of richly colored, abstract- 
ed version of classicism, was nothing like Buatta’s 
traditional English interiors, so be it: Everyone un- 
derstood that this project required something differ- 
ent from the norm, everyone liked the barn, and since 
they all liked each other, why not have a go at it? 

Graves prefers to begin residential jobs by asking 
his clients to put their wishes in a letter, and the 
owners complied. In a handwritten note signed “Mr. 


OPPOSITE: “My chintz wouldn't have been appropri 
warmth.” A Manuel Canovas toile covers the bed, armc! 
woven chair and the French fauteuil, and for the draperies. 
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ABOVE: Exposed fieldstone contrasts with new oak-timber fram- 
ing in the master suite corridor. Graves’s 1981 Memphis collection 
dressing table and seat rest at one end of the master bedroom. “It 
was brought from Paris as a birthday surprise from the husband 
to the wife,” says Graves. “It was a surprise to me as well, and I'm 
struck by the similarity of the silly little hat to those of the silos.” 


and Mrs. Blandings,” the wife wrote of her desire “to 
keep our life informal, simple and uncomplicated, to 
keep the farm close to its original feeling.” Still, she 
needed space for large-scale entertaining and want- 
ed “a getaway place for the generations” beyond 
what their little cottage could be. 

Of course, this was no ordinary barn to start with: 
Built in stages over the years, it was roughly T-shaped 
in plan, its oddest feature being two gable-topped si- 
los. The dictum was to work with what was there, 
and so Graves, aided by project architects Maxi- 
millian Hayden, James T. Saywell and Ross Woolly, 
turned the silos into a grandly scaled front door, plac- 
ing an entrance pavilion between them. Into one silo 
was slipped an exquisitely crafted wooden staircase; 
into the other, a powder room on the lower level and 
a bath for a tower bedroom above. 


8uatta of a guest bedroom. “I used color instead to impart 
{ cnaise; Brunschwig & Fils fabric was used for the Orkney 
standing lamp is by Buatta for Frederick Cooper. Stark rug. 
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The owners began to cast eager glances at the old dairy 
barn, an eccentric, rambling structure that had been built in 
stages between the late eighteenth century and the 1950s. 





The diversely styled windows of the 16-room residence provide wide-ranging vistas of the hills and meadows 
that make up the 400-acre property. From the south lawn, the house’s more obvious Colonial Revival features 
are evident: the shingle roof, casement windows and prominent end chimney. “The objective was to hold on 
to as much of the eighteenth-century feeling as we could, while comfortably integrating new forms into the fab- 
ric,” Graves says. The master suite wing juts to the left off the central spine; a cutout hip roof caps the sun porch. 


The entrance hall gives onto a wider gallery, skylit 
with a gentle bow to its shape, and from there to a 
balcony overlooking the main living space, a room 
that manages to exude at once the formality of a 
great hall and the informality of a converted barn. 
Separating the living and dining rooms is a Rumford 
fireplace with a triangular opening—one of the few 
gestures anywhere in the house that could be thought 
of as characteristic Graves—looking almost sleek and 


urbane in contrast with the peaked wooden ceiling 
and exposed beams of the room itself. But the struc- 
ture, with its rough-hewn timber, French doors lead- 
ing out to the terraces, and graceful chandeliers, is 
as much Graves’s own as the fireplace. He designed 
the elegant black metal chandeliers as a kind of ab- 
stract version of western wagon-wheel chandeliers; 
ihe railing on the balcony is another kind of ab- 
straction, this one quite witty: a pattern of herding 





“Surprisingly, the silo gables aren’t mine,” says Graves, who covered them with clapboard siding to match the 
house. Slate roofs step down to the garden terrace, which Buatta filled with weathered-cedar furniture and a 
Santa Barbara Designs umbrella. A projected gable is over the nine-pane master bath window; another extends 
out over the master suite sitting room, which opens to the terrace. “Everything becomes rather pavilionized,” 
Graves says. At the elevation where the master suite wing and main living spaces meet, “all the forms come together.” 


cows, honoring the former occupants of the building. 
Several seating areas of richly upholstered fur- 
niture (most of them in solid off-white, with not a 
hint of Buatta’s chintz to be found) keep the room 
full yet never overcrowded. There is a small in- 
glenook tucked underneath the balcony, clustered 
around a tiny fireplace; at the other end of the room 
is a dining table, and beyond it, in the former tack 
room of the barn, an expansive country kitchen. 


Graves added a glass-enclosed porch off the din- 
ing room, where the family takes most of its meals in 
mild weather; it is set at the corner of the house that 
offers the greatest views of the rolling meadows and 
distant woods and hills that make the site so spectac- 
ular. While it is something of a historical accident, 
the views from almost every part of the barn are bet- 
ter than those from most of the other structures on 

continued on page 202 


























lot of my generation think it’s po- 
litically incorrect to like beautiful 
things,” says actress Winona Ryder, 
who, with her dark eyes and china- 
doll complexion, is a thing of beauty 
herself. “They're into camp, but it’s 
not for me. Working on The Age of In- 
nocence spoiled me, because every- 
thing I looked at was a work of art.” 
But while May Welland, her char- 
acter in the Martin Scorsese film, 
lived in a splendid nineteenth-centu- 
ry world portrayed by Edith Wharton, 
Ryder herself is decidedly contem- 
porary. The actress, who is currently 
starring in the film adaptation of Is- 
abel Allende’s novel The House of the 
Spirits and in the comedy of twenty- 
something life Reality Bites, can dress 


“She has very refined taste, and she’s drawn to ethereal images,” 
says Kevin Haley of his longtime friend actress Winona Ryder (inset 
and cover), for whom he renovated a 1920s house in Beverly Hills. 
ABOVE: Haley added limestone pavers in the entrance hall, which 
set off the sweeping staircase. The English chest is*from Kathleen 
Spiegelman. RIGHT: Ryder wanted the living room to be a comfort- 
able and informal space for entertaining. Nancy Corzine velvet throw. 
Rose Tarlow—Melrose House open-arm chair and fabric. Aga John rug. 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
VISITS: 


WINONA RYDER 


COAST TO COAST WITH 
A RISING STAR 


INTERIOR 


DESIGN BY KEVIN HALEY 





TEXT BY P 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS, BEVERLY HILLS 
AND DURSTON SAYLOR, NEW YORK 
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“The house was very dark, so it was important to lighten it up,” says Haley. “I think we tried ten shades of white.” A 1908 
nude by Emile René Ménard hangs in the living room. The mirror above the Italian console has an 18th-century Italian 
frame. A 1910 oil by Sir William Russell Flint is in the dining room beyond. Chandelier is 19th-century Czechoslovakian. 


up in antique lace and high-heeled 
slippers one day and dress down in 
baggy jeans and high-top sneakers 
the next. On her bookshelves, vol- 
umes by Wharton, Jane Austen and 
E. M. Forster vie for space with first 
editions by J. D. Salinger and Harper 
Lee. In other words, Ryder is what 
you might call a modern romantic. 

It’s no surprise then that her Bever- 
ly Hills house and her New York City 
pied-a-terre are not only feminine 
and charming but clean and contem- 
porary. Credit for this balancing act 
goes to Kevin Haley, an actor (and 


good friend of Ryder’s) who has re- 
cently added decorating to his list of 
accomplishments. “I was always in- 
terested in furniture,” he says, “and I 
want everywhere | live to be perfect 
and beautiful, so I was always over- 
hauling my apartments. I was great 
for landlords,” he adds, laughing. 

For Ryder, who had lived out of suit- 
cases for years before she acquired 
two residences in relatively short or- 
der, Haley came along at the right 
time. Or, as she puts it, “He saved my 
life.” Ryder’s small 1920s hou.» in Bev- 
erly Hills had been nearly stri; ed of 


its Mediterranean charm by insensi- 
tive modernizations. “It was creepy,” 
she recalls with a grimace. “I could 
never stay there by myself.” 

Then she saw what Haley had done 
with his own apartment, and Ryder 
knew she had found an aesthetic soul 
mate. “I would never let anyone else 
make decisions for me, but I trust 
Kevin's taste one hundred percent.” 

Haley’s first task was to restore Ry- 
der’s house as closely as possible to 
its original state. He had the orange- 
toned stain sandblasted from the tim- 
bered ceiling in the living room and 











ABOVE: Haley turned a small space upstairs into an open 
dressing room for the actress and had the glazed closet doors 
etched in a lace pattern. The mirror dates from the 1940s. 
The Louis XVI bench is covered in Old World Weavers fabric. 
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“I can’t stand houses where you're afraid to touch anything,” 
says Ryder. “There's an authenticity about everything in this 
house. Anybody would be comfortable here.” BELOW: Haley 
decorated the master bedroom in soft tones. Aga John carpet. 


rescued graceful wrought-iron hard- 
ware and curtain rods from the ga- 
rage. He also turned the tiny patio 
and steeply sloping backyard into a 
romantic garden where Ryder loves 
to sit and paint. 

Haley often finds inspiration in the 
first piece that he buys for a house. In 
this case, it came from a nineteenth- 
century Czechoslovakian chandelier 
with amethyst crystal drops that now 
graces the dining room. Similar jewel- 
toned accents—in the rich green vel- 
vet on the dining chairs or the ruby 
red of the cut velvet on a living room 
chair—punctuate a palette based pri- 
marily on the warm whites of walls 
and slipcovers. Antique, reproduction 
and contemporary furnishings coexist 
easily under Haley’s direction, high- 
lighted by such whimsical touches as 
the lace-patterned glass doors that he 
designed for Ryder’s dressing room. 





























In contrast, the actress's New York 
apartment in a landmark downtown 
building offered Haley the chance to 
create a different mood entirely. “The 
word that came to mind was glam- 
our,” he says. While the rooms have 
little architectural detail, their high 
ceilings and tall windows lend them 
an urbane and sophisticated feel. 

There, Haley’s inspiration for the 
décor came from a French low table 
from 1940 whose wrought-iron base 
is adorned with musical notes. “I had 
a moment of panic until I found it,” he 
admits. He went on to locate a parch- 
ment-covered bar, painted with a still 
life of musical instruments, that re- 
calls the work of Italian designer Gio 
Ponti. Then he happened upon a strik- 
ing set of panels, also painted with 
musical instruments, that had been 
made for the legendary Manhattan 
dance hall Roseland. A few pieces of 
furniture covered in a mohair fab- 
ric, a grand piano, and Haley had or- 
chestrated an elegant arrangement of 
color and texture. 

In the dining room and bedrooms, 
Haley organized similar mixtures of 
contemporary furniture and pieces 
from the 1930s and 1940s, with luxu- 
rious textures adding richness to the 
rooms’ muted, pale colors. 

Since Ryder’s career seems only to 
continue its upward trajectory, the 
moments she spends at home are 
more precious than ever. “In my work 
I’m often physically uncomfortable— 
wearing tight corsets or standing 
around in the freezing cold,” she says. 
“So it’s important to have a place to re- 
treat to.” In this respect too, Ryder has 
found a kindred spirit in Haley, who 
hopes to go on balancing his acting 
and decorating careers. “I like being 
able to create an environment where 
people can feel safe to be creative,” he 
says. “The world can seem so dark 
and out of control—it keeps me sane 
to focus on beauty.” 0 


Haley completely landscaped the tiny gar- 
den, using sandstone, river rock and lush 
plantings. “It was basically a square of ce- 
ment,” he recalls. “But since the house is 
centered around it, I wanted it to be pretty.” 
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“Winona’s New York apartment has eigh- 
teen-foot-high ceilings,” notes Haley. “My 
idea was of something very glamorous.” OP- 
POSITE: Lacquered panels made by Pierre 
Bobot in 1930 for the Manhattan dance club 
Roseland accent the living room. J. Robert 
Scott upholstery fabric. Karastan carpet. 
Table lamps from Donghia. Steinway piano. 


ABOVE: Taking his cue from Ryder’s love of 
music, Haley found an Italian parchment- 
covered bar decorated with lutes and a vi- 
olin and a 1940 French table whose base 
is shaped like musical notes. RIGHT: Be- 
side her bed is a photograph from her 1993 
film The Age of Innocence. The lamp is Italian. 














COURTESY THE GAMBLE HOUSE 
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\ GUSTAV STICKLEY 


=~ RESTORATION OF CRAFTSMAN FARMS 
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TEXT BY BRENDAN GIL 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DURSTON SAYLOR 


“The Craftsman Movement stands not only for simple, well made furniture,” 
wrote Gustav Stickley (left, in about 1909), “it stands also for a distinct type 
of American architecture, for well built, democratic homes.” ABOVE AND 
OPPOSITE: In 1908 he founded Craftsman Farms as a cooperative in Parsip- 
pany, New Jersey. His dream was never realized: He declared bankruptcy in 
1915 and had to sell the property. It is now a National Historic Landmark. 


() na wooded hillside in the town- 
ship of Parsippany-Troy Hills, in 
a section of northern New Jersey now 
largely given over to suburbs, lies a 
country estate that once belonged to 
furniture maker and social reformer 
Gusta\ hortly after the turn 
of the ce tickle planned to es- 
tablish there a cooperative commu- 
nity that would inciude a furniture 


factory, a school, cottage residences 
for friends and colleagues and a farm 
to supply the community with all 
its necessary foodstuffs. He appears 
to have hoped that the community 
would also serve as an appropriate 
gathering place for champions of the 
Arts and Crafts Movement in Ameri- 
ca, of which he was at the time un- 
questionably the leading figure. 
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property in fated to lose 


it within a short period of time, partly 
because of an ill-considered real es- 
tate investment and partly because of 
a sudden and unexpected decline in 
the popularity of his Craftsman line 
of furniture and of the architectural 
designs for residences that for many 
years he had offered free to sub- 
scribers to his monthly magazine, The 
Craftsman. Though Stickley was the 
most successful manufacturer of the 
kind of solid, foursquare oak furni- 
ture that now commonly bears his 
name, he was by no means the inven- 
tor of the style, which emerged from 
the Arts and Crafts Movement that 
had gained popularity in Great Brit- 
ain and the United States in the late 
nineteenth century. Variants of the 
style were employed by, among oth- 
er American designers, the Greene 
brothers and Frank Lloyd Wright. 
Quoted in The Craftsman were such 
“advanced” European writers as Tol- 
stoy, Gorky and Prince Kropotkin; 
among its American contributors 
were the poets Amy Lowell, Carl 
Sandburg and Robert Frost. 

Stickley was distressed whenev- 
er his Craftsman furniture was de- 
scribed as “Mission”’—a name more 
correctly applied to furniture devel- 
oped by Joseph RP McHugh, who 
claimed that his designs were based 
on furniture once used in the Spanish 
missions of California. Like his British 
mentors, William Morris and C. R. 
Ashbee Stickley was an evangelist, 
and like them he was a poor busi- 
nessman. (Stickley’s contemporary El- 





Stickley believed ardently in the need to 
transform the showy, materialistic society of his day. 


ABOVE: The hammered-copper hardware and ; nid OPPOSITE: The house's chestnut-log construction is evident 
shaped screw heads on a door reflect Stickley’s attenti in the living room, which features Stickley’s 1912 Eastwood 
detail. Inside the door pull is his shopmark—a joiner’ air beside a tall case clock of the same era. The small desk is 
pass embellished with the Flemish motto Als ik kan (As | 1 1904. The letter S decorates the stair to the bedrooms. 
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Stickley planned the cabin as a clubhouse, and the living room is 50 
feet long. At the center, on a reproduction of one of the original 
carpels, is an oak library table. The willow settle in the foreground 
is circa 1908; Stickley maintained that the soft lines and light color 
of the willow would “break up” the look of the darker oak pieces. 
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In his writings, Stickley stressed the value 
of hearth and home. ABOVE: A Morris 
chair is before one of the house’s five fire- 
places, which features a line from Chaucer: 
“The lyf so short, the craft so long to lerne.” 


bert Hubbard, who founded the Roy- 
crofters colony in East Aurora, New 
York, was also an evangelist, but he 
was very good at making money—he 
had begun his career as a soap sales- 
man and could sell anything.) Stick- 
ley believed so ardently in the need to 
transform the showy, materialistic so- 
ciety of his day that, in the way of 
many a prophet before him, he mis- 
took the public’s temporary interest 
in what he called the “fine plainness” 
of Craftsman furniture and house 


RIGHT: The circa 1902 sideboard in the din- 
ing room is one of only two made by Stick- 
ley; the circa 1901 table is also rare. Lining 
the shelves are Fulper and Grueby ceram- 
ics and Roycroft and Stickley metalware. 


design for a permanent conversion; 
when that interest passed, he fell 
silent. To his credit, he did so in a way 
rare among prophets, which is to say 
without apparent bitterness. He died 
in 1942, at the age of eig! four. 

In his prime, pre he Arts 
and Crafts gospel of wh ni- 
ly life centered about a coz) 
Gustav Stickley was advocatiny, cir- 
cumstances very different fro: 
that he encountered upon ent 


arth, 
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Ina bedroom, painted Grueby tiles border a fireplace whose hood is 
adorned with the words “Sweet is the homecoming at eventide 
when welcome glows from heart and hearth.” The bed, the willow 
chair and the round oak table are original to the room. The oak 
bridal chest is from 1902; the circa 1908 drugget rug was a popular 
design in Stickley’s catalogues, as were the spindle-back chairs. 





t was a sea change—the buying of a 
beach house forty minutes outside 
of town—that impelled Australian de- 
signer Frank Grill to jettison his big 
; . pilot his city 


excursion cruisers, jet cats, water taxis, 
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ple, throwawa whole rooms 
submerged i: yf white (from 
walls and canvas sofas to bleached 
floors)—that would determine the look 
of the new apartment. That is, by an- 
inomy. The two should be as differ- 


18) Pani aily, as night and day, the 
ENCED AMD AE aR 


decided, going ahead .to 
he apartment with the feeling 
¢ and glamour.” 

pace consists of a huge liv- 
ng/library area, two good-size 
s and two baths. The mood 
im [he two walls facing the view 
in black glass to absorb what 
rris calls “the velvet sensual 
bs on the harbor shore in Syd- 
s there are no window cover- 
e glass also functions to cut 
t in the day—light that Grill 
Bes as being “almost like Greek 
light ... white light.” The remaining 


DARK MUSE 
DOWN UNDER 


TEMPERING THE BRIGHT LIGHT 
ABOVE SYDNEY HARBOR 


TEXT BY STEVEN M. L. ARONSON 


racing yachts and even ocean liners 
sailing hugely through the Heads 
into the open sea. To the left is the 
harbor bridge with its famous arch; to 
the right, the opera house that has be- 
come synonymous with Sydney, its 
ten flying albino-tile spirals of roof 
like soaring, swelling sails. On a clear 
day, of which there are usually less 
than a hundred a year in that sodden 
clime, Grill can see the Blue Moun- 
tains, flecked with amber sun, a hun- 
dred miles away. 

It was the beach house—casual, sim- 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


two walls are upholstered in reversed 
Swiss silk with a small Japanese me- 
dallion pattern, basically brown. 

The room reads as black. A black 
border of granite runs all the way 
around, then out—through floor-to- 
ceiling angled doors—to a handsome 
black-granite terrace (if there is on- 
ly a hint of vegetation to be found 
there, Grill explains that any more 
would be redundant since the terrace 
looks down onto Sydney’s multi-green- 
tongued Botanical Gardens). “ You walk 
from black to black,” the designer 


“It’s meant to be dark, warm and glamorous,” says Australian designer Frank 
Grill of his high-rise apartment in Sydney. In the entrance, a circa 1920 litho- 
graph by Francois-Louis Schmied; a turn-of-the-century Japanese lacquered 
tray; a 1925 Christofle vase; Timide, a sculpture by Alexandre Kelety; and a 
plaited-bamboo Japanese fish tray rest on a French Art Déco burl elm cabinet. 
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“I didn’t want to use mirrors because | thought it would be too glary—the 
black glass enlarges the space and gives a sense of reflection,” says Grill. 
A circa 1840 birch-and-maple Biedermeier bookcase dominates the living 
area; mounted beside it is a L9th-century Chinese patinated-bronze plaque. 
The sofa, chaise longue and chair are upholstered in velour, accented 
i : with pillows covered with antique obi fabric and Venetian velvet from J. 
\ Robert Scott. A René Lalique electric-blue glass vase stands on the Ray- 
mond Subes table. The low table, by Jean Dunand, contrasts with a Japa- 
nese Edo-period altar table, which holds a circa 1930 gilt-bronze panther. 
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points out, knowing that darkness 
has its own radiance. 

To give the apartment the high so- 
phistication he had in mind, Frank 
Grill relied on a combination of Ori- 
ental and French Art Déco. “To my 
mind, twenties and thirties Art Déco 
is the very last period of fantastic 
quality,” he says. “And growing up 
as I did in the Southern Hemisphere, 
I've always loved things from Japan— 
the less-is-more simplicity and the 
subtlety.” That the designer detects a 
Japanese influence in some Art Déco 
helps to explain why a 1920s French 
wrought-iron console and a small, styl- 
ish Raymond Subes 1930s table in the 
dining area can keep unquestioned 

ympany with a nineteenth-century 


Burmese Buddha and a nineteenth- 
century Japanese rice-paper screen. 

The big birch-and-maple Bieder- 
meier bookcase in the living area 
holds Chinese porcelain and Japa- 
nese lacquer. The Déco-style sofa, 
with high arms and a high back, was 
designed by Grill and covered in an 
espresso French mohair velour, against 
which slumber Venetian velvet pil- 
lows in sepia and beige. In the li- 
brary, Edo-period Japanese screens 
and a nineteenth-century Japanese 
plaque cross aesthetic paths with a 
writing table and chair attributed to 
Ruhlmann and with a pair of deep, if 
not profound, 1930s black-lacquered 
Leleu tub chai 
night, Grill can 


Sitting in one at 
n, glimmering 


ABOVE: A 19th-century Japanese lacquered 
plaque accompanies Edo-period screens in 
the library area. “The Art Déco writing table, 
which is attributed to Ruhlmann, is where I 
make my early morning calls,” the designer 
says. The pair of Leleu tub chairs are cov- 
ered in silk taffeta from Clarence House. 


“I’m not a big cook, but occasionally I'll 
have a supper before or after the opera,” he 
says. OPPOSITE: In the dining area, a 19th- 
century Japanese screen and a 19th-century 
Burmese reclining figure of Buddha are set 
on a console attributed to Edgar Brandt. 
The Raymond Subes table is joined by a Cle- 
ment Rousseau dining chair upholstered in 
Clarence House velvet. Lalique stemware. 











“I use it primarily as a weeknight residence,” says Grill. ABOVE: In the master bed- 
room, a Sie et Mare gilt plaster plaque is displayed on a Charles X Karelian-birch 
chest. Beside it is an antique Australian bamboo bush chair. Reflected in the mirror is a 
French Art Déco rosewood armoire. Venetian velvet pillow fabric from J. Robert Scott. 
LEFT: Art Déco wrought-iron doors with etched-glass panels lead to the guest bath. 


on the headland, the first lighthouse 
built by the colony of New South 
Wales—a beacon in the distance if the 
way was lost. “This is what I mean by 
the glamour of the night,” he ex- 
plains. “The sky’s black, the apart- 
ment’s black—and then there’s this 
quiver of reflection.” 

Fittingly, two walls of the master 
bedroom are dark glass (the other 
two are upholstered in a semi-delus- 
tered satin the color of the nineteenth- 
century Australian bamboo bush chair 


that sits by the bed). The floor is 
covered with a black wool Brussels- 
weave carpet. Electronic shutters blot 
out the sun and the city, extinguish- 
ing views that would hold anyone 
rapt. A Charles X Karelian-birch chest 
of drawers throws off a lambent 
light—“I’ve always loved a touch of 
light-timbered wood,” the designer 
says. The bed is upholstered in a sil- 
ver-and-caramel silk woven in Thai- 
land; some of the antique Japanese 
obi pillows are hand-printed in the 
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financial district, it’s only a short walk from the Sydney Opera House and five minutes 
from the main shopping areas and everything else—and the views are spectacular.” 


From Grill’s new apartment there's a 
centrifugal view of Sydney’s astounding harbor. 


same Venetian velvet as the pillows 
in the living area. 

Some startling new imagery, 
propped along the bedroom wall, 
permeates the room with South Seas 
suggestions: two circa 1925 Sie et 
Mare Art Déco gilt plaster plaques 
framed in black lacquer. Grill discov- 
ered them stuck in a corner at Jansen 
in Paris and recognized them as hav- 
ing originally been overdoors. “They're 
one-of-a-kind—or rather, two-of-a- 
kind,” he says. “I had to have them 


because they were so quirkily amus- 
ing—a bit of madness.” The scenes 
depicted on the plaques feel three-di- 
mensional and look essentially Tahi- 
tian—naked maidens embowered by 
exotic flowers and surrounded by gi- 
ant rambutans. “The muses of my off- 
hours,” the designer laughs. 

Those of his hours that are off are 
far between and few; on his days away 
from Sydney, Grill may be found 
working in Los Angeles, Hong Kong 
or London. Not to mention New York, 


where he has already left his vivid 
signature on such private peaks as 
a penthouse duplex on upper Fifth 
Avenue, a penthouse in the Sherry- 
Netherland (see Architectural Digest, 
March 1992) and a penthouse triplex 
in the Pierre. “I used to come to Man- 
hattan, a little boy from Sydney, and 
stare up at all the wonderful towers,” 
he reflects. “But now that I’ve scaled 
some of them myself, I can tell you 
this: The view is much more reassur- 
ing if you're looking down.” 0 
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Model of a Shinto Shrine, Meiji period (1868-1912). Sugi wood and gilt metal; 34. » 944". Considered sacred structures 
themselves, architectural models are often miniatures of famous shrines anu -mples. \ Shimmei-style shrine 
with a gabled roof and forked finials, made from a highly valued Japanese evergreen, is loosely modeled after 
Ise Shrine, one of the most called-upon ancient prototypes for shrines in Japan. Hone: church Antiques, Seattle. 
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ABOVE: Model of the Tahoto at Ishiyamadera, Meiji period. Hinoki wood, kiri 
wood and metal; 28%" x 16%". Identifiable by its pyramidal roof and spire, the 
“many-jeweled pagoda” was adopted by the Esoteric Buddhist sects of Tendai 
and Shingon during the Heian period (794-1185). Honeychurch Antiques, Seattle. 


ANTIQUES: 
JAPANESE 
ARCHITECTURAL 
MODELS 


CENTURIES-OLD DESIGNS 
IN SMALL SCALE 


TEXT BY JAMES DICKEY 


hat happens when one comes 

upon them, the full-scale build- 
ings of which these are models, the 
original conceptions? What or whom 
could one possibly be, or become, in 
such a beholding? A tourist? A visit- 
ing engineer? A vagabond? A soldier? 
A fugitive? What would be the effect, 
if the encounter took place through 
Western eyes? Any passerby of any 
background would be brought to a 
halt, I believe, and not only before the 
full-size shrine or temple, teahouse or 
pagoda, but in the presence of the 
model as well: say, an artifact with 
a thicket-look, as of part of a forest 
shattered and re-formed into stillness 
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Model of a Sanctuary, circa 1860. Keyaki wood;hinoki wood and tsugi wood; 34" x 26". Architectural elements associated with Shinto, 
‘uu, J2pan's indigenous religion, and Buddhism are interwoven in many struc’ ires. The sanctuary’s post-and-lintel construction and Jap- 
i" anese-style bracketing serve the dual purpose of ornamentation and structural harmony. Larchmont Japanese Antiques, Los Angeles. 
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by miracle. Surely the onlooker would 
be aware that its obvious rightness 
has come from an unknown, a previ- 
ously unimaginable perspective that 
has its own rules, and that it is these 
that somehow give the structure its 
lightened delicacy, its precarious sim- 
plicity and its strangeness. 

Again, the examples here are mod- 
els. The material and craftsmanship, 
the spirit that went into them, is the 
same as in the buildings that have 
come from them: spirit both perva- 
sive and central. What is it? What was 
it originally? How did it evolve, if 
evolution played a part? What deter- 
mined that these prototypes should 
be as they are, both forthright and 
concealing? Secret architecture? Is 
there such a thing? If so, is this it? 

Any model belongs to the world of 
forms, Plato’s or other. Some of these 
miniatures, these kernels of buildings, 
are themselves used for private wor- 
ship in a home or a temple: It is the 
form rather than the size that is im- 
portant; spirit is not involved in size 
or interested in it. In the case of Shin- 


to, all sizes are imbued with essence, 
mana, spirit; with ancestors and at 
the same time with stones, earth, hill- 
sides, rivers, waterfalls; and with liv- 
ing entities as well: leaves, grass, flow- 
ers, birds, fish, animals. One living 
shrine is dedicated to Inari: fox, or Fox. 

Shinto shrines are ancestor- and 
creature-wood in exquisite forms, in- 
cluding curves that are not curves, 
angles that do not appear to be angles, 
lines that are all but invisible, but sus- 
tain. Often they make use of stairs 
that would change your life to climb: 
where you ascend into organized, lay- 
ered stillnesses and are filled with 
a new sense of being, not replacing 
but adding to the old one, in an ab- 
solute perfection of silence. No one 
could make a loud noise here; no one 
could scream. 

Wood, always wood, in equilib- 
rium, with the suggestion of the 
limbs and twigs of a terrifying serene 
foreign tree. Whoever you are, you 
would want to know more about this 
wood. More, but not too much; noth- 
ing should vitiate the mystery, the 


BELOW: Model of a Shinto Shrine, circa 1850. Hinoki wood and thatch; 51" x 37%". Built so that 
worshipers could summon and commune with Inari, the Shinto fox deity, a shrine with 
thatched roof was originally located in the Gion district of Kyoto. The organic relation- 
ship between a building and its environment is often preserved in Japanese architec- 
ture through the use of mortise-and-tenon joinery. Zentner Collection, Emeryville, California. 
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i . Model of a Shinto Shrine, circa 1870. Hinoki wood; 42" x 42", Through ordered re 


tition, a delicate balance of lines, planes and space is achieved in Japanese reli- 


gious buildings. To protect shrines from damage from the heavy rainfall in Japan, 
a steep curvature of the roof usually terminates in generous eaves, which also ac- 
count for the shrine’s dim interiors. Larchmont Jap 


ese Antiques, Los Angeles. 





Model of a Teahouse, 1933. Hinoki wood, cherrywood and cedar bark; 17)" x 21%". A replica of a Shingon teahouse located 
within the Ninnaji temple complex in the Omuro area of Kyoto displays architectural elements that are rooted in the 
Zen Buddhist tradition. The small, low door of the teahouse, or chashitsu, suggests humility, while the scroll displayed 
in the entrance represents the season or mood of a particular tea ceremony. Kagedo/Japanese Art & Antiques, Seattle. 


DICK BUSHER 


permeating superior secret, even if 
such could be done. Entirely wonder- 
ful, the stranger cannot help mur- 
muring: wood like stylized air, but 
forest air, the farthest thing possible 
from breathless mass, from the Goth- 
ic, from the Western city. There is no 
plate glass or stone, no fluorescents, 
and, though metal is used sparingly, 
no unpleasing unsleeping midtown 
rigidity, no glitter, no high-rise night- 
shade steel. You might, whoever you 
are, come to know that the wood of 
some of these models is hinoki wood 
(cypress), keyaki wood, tsugi wood 
(cedar), kiri wood (paulownia), sugi 
wood (cryptomeria), cherrywood and 
cedar bark. It might also be noted that 
one model is in the Shimmei style, em- 
bodied in a gabled roof with forked 


finials over the portico, three double 
doors with a long railed porch ex- 
tending around the sides, the whole 
supported on a base of sugi wood— 

which we now know is cryptomeria. 
But despite this new knowledge, 
the stranger is perplexed. Where are 
the nails? How could such an intri- 
cate thing be made without them? 
How could it have been created so 
exactly, so truly, so unerringly, so 
practically? By joining. Whose hands 
joined? In what arena of operation? If 
no nails, you ask, where is the glue? 
There is none. Again, joining: measur- 
ing, intuiting, fitting together, the mys- 
tery in the hands, and the tradition. 
And what of the color, the stains? 
Some of these are caused, altered 
continued on page 202 





Where are the nails? 
How could such an 
intricate thing be made 


without them? 





THE HOUSE OF 
MOET & CHANDON 


A SPARKLING TRADITION OF FINE 
CHAMPAGNE IS CARRIED ON IN EPERNAY 


TEXT BY AILEEN MEHLE 


hampagne. In the pursuit of hap- 

piness, what better elixir to cheer 
us along the way than that pale gold- 
en wine, delicate and sparkling, in 
a chilled crystal flute? It is a taste 
like no other. 

The gifted Benedictine monk Dom 
Perignon discovered the secret of mak- 
ing champagne at the Abbey of Haut- 
villers near Epernay in the heart of 
the French champagne country. He 
became the cellar master there in 1668 
and remained so for forty-seven years 
until his death. Tending his beloved 
vineyards on the fertile slopes, he 
dedicated his life to the perfecting of 
the wine that was to make him im- 
mortal. He experimented tirelessly, 
blending and marrying different types 
of grapes, until one day his dream 
came true and champagne was born. 
“Come, brothers,” he is said to have 
exulted, “I am drinking stars!” 

_ At the same time another vintner, 
Claude Moét, born in 1683 near Haut- 
villers, was cultivating his vines in the 
chalky soil of the nearby Marne val- 
ley. In 1743 he founded the House of 
Moét, which subsequently was over- 
seen by his son, Claude Louis Nicolas, 
and later his grandson Jean-Remy. Un- 
der the latter’s aegis, after the French 
Revolution the House of Moét ac- 
quired the Abbey of Hautvillers and 
its unsurpassed vineyards, and busi- 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


ness flourished. In 1832, when he 
passed control to his son Victor and 
his son-in-law Pierre-Gabriel Chan- 
don, the family tree branched into 
two directions and the firm became 
Moét & Chandon. To this day the 
company remains a dynasty. 

Jean-Remy was a brilliant business- 
man who knew the importance of 
making friends, particularly famous 
ones. One of the closest of these was 
Napoleon Bonaparte, who had at- 
tended military school with him at 
Brienne-le-Chateau. The other aristo- 
cratic students may have looked down 
their noses at the short, squat Corsi- 
can and snickered at his coarse ac- 
cent, but not Jean-Remy. He was kind 
to the big little man, and their friend- 
ship endured. After Napoleon became 
emperor of France, he planned a vis- 
it to Jean-Remy at Epernay in 1807 
and was welcomed in a great man- 
sion, the Trianon, which was built es- 
pecially in his honor. The emperor 
stayed there on his frequent trips 
through the region. 

With Napoleon setting the pre- 
cedent, could Queen Victoria be far 
behind? She made her own impe- 
rial visit, followed by Czar Alexan- 
der I, the king of Bavaria, the duke of 
Wellington, King Louis-Philippe of 
France, the Queen Mother Elizabeth 
and, horrors, even Nikita Khrushchev. 


The Trianon mansion in Epernay, France, along with its orangery and garden, was 
designed and built in 1807 by Jean-Baptiste Isabey, miniaturist of the First Empire, 
at the request of Jean-Remy Moét, owner of the renowned champagne winery. 
The residence is now used by Moét & Chandon for lunches and dinner receptions. 


RIGHT: Framed by flowers, a reflecting pool stretches out befor: 


the orangery. 





“It really is an honor for us to carry on the family’s tradition ABOVE: A sweeping view of the property encompasses 
of hospitality,” says Count Frédéric Chandon de Briailles the acres of grapevines that are cultivated for the various 
(above left, standing with his wife, Camilla). ABOVE: The es- Moét & Chandon champagnes. The chateau itself sits amid 
tate’s Chateau de Saran was once a small hunting lodge. thick woods on a high hill looking out to the Marne valley. 
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“Champagne is without a doubt the wine 
that evokes the most merriment,” says the 
count. OPPOSITE: The Trianon’s Grand Draw- 
ing Room was decorated during the Second 
Empire in the Louis XV Revival style in honor 
of the marriage of Count Paul Chandon de 
Briailles to Marie de Mordant de Massiac. 


ABOVE: Jean-Louis de Maigret designed 
the music room of the Trianon in 1969 
in 19th-century style. Portraits of European 
royalty are displayed with a painting of 
Count Paul Chandon, who received com- 
poser Richard Wagner as a guest in 1858. 


You don’t have to be a capitalist to 
love champagne. 

Today the Trianon, where Jean- 
Remy’s descendant Count Frédéric 
Chandon de Briailles and his wife, 
Camilla, entertain their important 
friends and business connections, re- 
mains fit for an emperor. The man- 
sion is set just off Epernay’s avenue de 
Champagne in a courtyard with gar- 
dens in the French style, an orangery 
and a reflecting pool. Its interiors are 
decorated in the grand manner with 
painted and gilded boiserie, ancient 
Persian carpets, stately marble fireplaces 
and antique chandeliers that have 


been in the family for many generations. 

The Trianon’s imposing entrance 
hall is dominated by a pair of early- 
nineteenth-century marble sculptures 
that once belonged to Edmond de Roth- 
schild, and the Small Drawing Room 
on the first floor has floors inlaid 
with precious woods, a splendid Kir- 
man carpet, Beauvais tapestries and 
an array of Louis XVI furnishings. 
Original giltwood furniture made dur- 
ing the Second Empire and covered in 
red velvet is arranged in the Grand 
Drawing Room. 

The family takes great pride in the 
music room, done in nineteenth-cen- 
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tury style by Jean-Louis de Maigret, 
who also designed the furniture. A 
turquoise-blue Neoclassical marble 
mantel, which holds a marble bust of 
Napoleon, was brought in from an- 
other chateau. It is the portraits there 
that are the most interesting: They 
are of two generations of European 
sovereigns who visited the Trianon 
and drank—what else?—champagne. 
There is also a painting of Count 
Paul Chandon de Briailles, a music 
lover and great friend of the compos- 
er Richard Wagner, who on a visit 
played what was once the glory of the 
room, the Cavaillé-Coll organ with 
eighteen stops, thrilling one and all. 

Three miles away on a high hill, 
surrounded by a beautifully tended 
park amid more than a thousand 
acres of champagne vineyards, stands 
the Chateau de Saran, the vast Moét 
& Chandon country house. There, in 
the utmost comfort and with incom- 
parable hospitality, the Moéts and the 
Chandons have entertained for years. 
Once a hunting lodge, the residence 
was acquired by the family near the 
end of the eighteenth century and lat- 
er enlarged and modernized. They 
also added a handsome new facade 
giving onto a terrace. 

Countess Chandon recently re- 
decorated its rooms to highlight the 
family antiques and laid out new gar- 
dens. It does not hurt that she is the 
granddaughter of the famous inte- 
rior designer Syrie Maugham and has 
inherited her eye for design and col- 
or. The mid-nineteenth-century furni- 
ture in the welcoming entrance hall, 
for instance, has been upholstered in 
a cheery toile. The salon, however, 
shows the touch of Jean Monro, the 
noted London decorator, who was in- 
spired by the 1893 portraits of Countess 
Odette Chandon de Briailles, a beau- 
tiful woman in a coffee-and-white 
dress and a fur stole, and her hus- 


OPPOSITE: Faux-marbre walls adorn the 
Trianon’s formal dining room, whose over- 
door is ornamented with the conjoined 
coats of arms of the Moét and Chandon 
families. The Empire crystal-and- gilt chan- 
delier’s frame is ascribed to Thomire, the cele- 
brated bronzesmith of Napoleon Bonaparte. 


Countess Chandon is the granddaughter 
of interior designer Syrie Maugham. 
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ABOVE: The salon of the Chateau de Saran was recently redone by En- 
glish interior designer Jean Monro, who was influenced by the 1893 Char- 
tran portraits of Count and Countess Frédéric Chandon, grandparents 
of present-day Count Frédéric Chandon. The walls are covered in toile. 











ABOVE: The pair of beds in the chateau’s Moét & Chandon guest bed- 
room are from the Chateau de Romont, which Jean-Remy Moét built 
in 1832 in Hautvillers, the village where monk Dom Perignon in- 
vented champagne. The 18th-century portrait is of Jehanne Chandon. 


RIGHT: A blue toile with scenes of ballooning swathes the Hautvillers 
guest bedroom. All of the family furniture originally came from the 
Chateau de Romont and was acquired either at the time of the First Em- 
pire—as was the bed—or during the Restauration and the Second Empire. 


band, Count Frédéric Chandon. Mrs. 
Monro covered the walls in toile, had 
cherry silk draperies made and used a 
floral chintz to complement the green 
velvet on the chairs. 

Toiles are also used extensively in 
the guest bedrooms, where family 
furniture was brought in from other 
Moét chateaus. In one, the massive 
headboards of the paired beds are 
carved with the coat of arms of the 
Chandons—a crown, three fleurs-de- 
lis and two European greyhounds ram- 
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pant—and the coat of arms of the 
Moéts—a crown and lions rampant. 

Count and Countess Frédéric Chan- 
don travel extensively, telling the pub- 
lic about the wonders of Moét & 
Chandon. In their -historic estate, 
they’ve done things not for the sake 
of luxury or grandeur but with a sure 
sense of what pleases the eye. The 
house’s great creature comforts and 
overall atmosphere make one think, 
Why, now is the perfect time for a 
glass of champagne. (1) 
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TENNESSEE TWO-STEP 


RESHAPING A CHATTANOOGA TOWN 
HOUSE ALONG NEOCLASSICAL LINES 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY THOMAS BRITT, ASID 
TEXT BY SUZANNE STEPHENS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


“Doing the house in black and white with gold accents made it come together—there’s a 
glow to everything,” says Kenneth Goodhue of the Chattanooga, Tennessee, town house 
Thomas Britt designed for him and his wife, Midge. LEFT: Oversize and Neoclassical elements 
highlight the living room. George Subkoff Antiques urn. Clarence House stripe. BELOW: 
The palette extends to the sitting room. “The Billy Baldwin chairs help shift the scale from 
tiny to big,” says Britt. George Subkoff Antiques statues. Rose Tarlow—Melrose House desk. 
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e had so much fun all the way through the 
design,” declares Kenneth Goodhue. Some 
might use other words to describe the painstak- 
ing process of having one’s residence radically 
transformed, but in this case Goodhue and his 
wife, Midge, worked with New York designer 
Thomas Britt, whose ebullience is contagious. 
Since the couple travel often, they decided to 
move to a recently built town house in downtown 
Chattanooga that overlooks the Tennessee River. 
They turned over their larger house on Signal 
Mountain with all of its furnishings to their son 








and his wife. “We brought nothing with us,” 
Midge Goodhue explains. “We wanted to have a 
completely different look.” 

The look that Britt created has a definite Neo- 
classical cast. In addition to such artifacts as Re- 
gency desks, Empire side tables and Biedermeier 
chests, there are engravings of Roman figures 
and architectural elements, Neoclassical statues 
and bas-relief plaques. All are characteristic of 
the style that flourished in England and Europe 
in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies. The décor relies on this period and its ap- 
preciation for the antiquities of Pompeii, Greece, 
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ABOVE LEFT: Britt reworked the dining room with mirrors and such monu- 
mental pieces as the Empire-style tables and blanc-de-chine porcelains. “We 
like to have small dinner parties,” says Ken Goodhue. “This has elegance and 
warmth.” Nesle Empire-style chandelier. The ebonized Regency-style chairs 
throughout are from Smith & Watson. ABOVE RIGHT: Antique engravings and 
a pair of Chinese tables furnish the upstairs sitting room. Desk is from Man- 
heim-Weitz. Avery Boardman sofa. Upholstery fabric from Brunschwig & Fils. 


The décor relies on the Neoclassical 
peric: ' it is also marked by Britt's very 
ary design orientation. 


Rome and Egypt, but it is also marked by Britt's 
bold—and very contemporary—design orienta- 
tion. Plump modern sofas and grandly propor- 
tioned vases and lamps act as counterpoints to 
the delicate lines of the Neoclassical pieces. 

The Goodhues had been introduced to Britt’s 
work by their Chattanooga-based interior de- 
signer, Vernon Knight. Ken Goodhue is particu- 
larly drawn to classical art and architecture, and 
Knight noticed that the couple kept stopping at 
photographs of Britt’s interiors. So Knight sug- 
gested they contact him. 

Soon Britt was on his way to Chattanooga to 


i 


assess the situation. “I went through the town 
house alone, so I could think,’ he recalls. “I got 
the inspiration. I do this very often,” he adds. “I 
see the whole picture, and things move so fast it’s 
hard to get it all down. It’s total, not piecemeal. 
But you still have to do fine-tuning.” 

For his part, Vernon Knight found Britt's pres- 
ence “a great learning experience,” he says. “The 
original layout presented a problem, since the 
doorway between the living room and dining 
room was not on axis. Tom realigned it by mov- 
ing the door, and then we designed a false one 
on the opposite wall of the dining room to bal- 





ance it. He made the interior spaces fall together.” 

As part of his “total picture,” Britt adheres to 
the classical principles of symmetry, especially 
the emphasis on axial plans. He not only re- 
arranged the doors, he added columns and an 
entablature between the living room and the en- 
trance hall. By doing so, he says, “we could keep 
the feeling of openness between the two areas 
but give a sense of definition to both.” 

To redefine the newly transformed living room, 
Britt employed large-scale sofas and lounge 
chairs. “Then I anchored each of the four corners 


continued on page 202 


ABOVE: “The vaulted ceiling in the master 
bedroom came with the house,” Britt says. 
“I thought about putting a mural above the 
headboard, but I decided on the engravings 
hung in a stepped arrangement.” The bed- 
side chests and the chest of drawers are 
from Niermann Weeks. RIGHT: Lawns slope 
away ‘rom the town house to the Tennessee 
R .uture, Michael Taylor Designs. 
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LUSH LIFE Ale aie 
HOTEL BEL-AIR 


A LOS ANGELES LANDMARK SPRUCES UP 


TEXT BY MICHAEL FRANK 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 


Mates hotels, like certain people, have original 
personalities. Often these are places that have 
evolved over time or been adapted from buildings 
intended for other purposes. They have age, irregu- 
larity and character. You come across them in Eu- 
rope, where country houses, villas and chateaus 
have been made over, and new life has been given to 
moldering locande and dog-eared inns. In America 
these hotels are scarce, in youthful California even 
scarcer—except that Los Angeles happens to have 
one of the most individual of them all, the secluded, 
Edenic and much-beloved Hotel Bel-Air. 


A lush enclave of pastoral beauty sited in a Los Angeles canyon, the Hotel Bel-Air 
grew from buildings that in the 1920s were the offices and stables of Alphonzo 
Bell, the developer of the residential community of Bel-Air. In 1945 architect Burton 
Schutt designed a cluster of pink villas around the original structures; the hotel was 
described by a leading architectural journal of the day as “rambling and exotic.” 
ABOVE: The patio of the Swan Lake Suite is shaded by bougainvi!lea and banana trees. 
RIGHT: Chalon Courtyard displays elements of Spanish Coloni: vival architecture. 
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“Keeping up the Bel-Air,” says general manager Frank Bowling, “is 
like painting the Golden Gate Bridge—you finish at one end, then 
begin at the other. It’s not always easy organizing the refurbishment, 
since most of the rooms have a different style and decoration, 
and guests have their favorites.” ABOVE: The secluded Swan Lake 
Suite nestles into the canyon at the base of a meandering footpath. 


The Bel-Air is one of those hotels that began as 
something else. During the boom years of the late 
teens and early twenties, oil millionaire Alphonzo 
Bell developed the residential neighborhood of Bel- 
Air, whose roads rose out of imposing baroque gates 
and snaked into the hills above Sunset Boulevard. 
Bell offered future landowners exclusivity, privacy 
and security (Bel-Air had its own patrol long before 
such protection was widespread in Los Angeles), 
stables and riding trails, and generously sized lots. 
Formidable residences were soon built there, includ- 
ing houses by Wallace Neff, Paul Williams, George 
Washington Smith and Lloyd Wright. Among the 
neighborhood's early amenities was a Spanish Co- 
lonial Revival administration building, where Bell 
kept his office. It is one of the oldest elements of 
the present hotel. 


RIGHT: The suite adjoining the herb garden was given “perhaps the 
most residential feeling of them all,” notes Cheryl Rowley, part of 
the design team that renovated the hotel's interiors. “It’s a bit more 
sophisticated: The details tend to make it so.” The club chairs and 
sofa are covered in Clarence House fabric. Aga John needlepoint rug. 
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Designed in the late 1920s by Mark Daniels, whom 
Bell hired to plan the development, the adminis- 
tration building is notable mostly for its Mediterra- 
nean flavor, which it eventually lent to the hotel. 
It is not a significant piece of design: When Dan- 
iels set out to chronicle his “masterpieces” before 
they “drift[ed] into the limbo of forgotten work” (as 
he put it in Architect and Engineer in 1940), he in- 
cluded a photograph of the building in his article 
but did not bother to comment on it in the text. This 
unselfconsciousness is representative of the ho- 
tel’s architectural evolution. Nearly twenty ye 
later, when architect Burton Schutt incorpo 

the administration building into the hotel (whic! 
opened in 1945), he linked it with new construction 
to the former stables and blacksmith’s shop. These 
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he saved and remodeled into guest rooms (one still 
contains part of the smith’s fireplace, and the hotel's 
oval pool follows the shape of the original riding 
ring). The Bel-Air has never been fussy about the 
provenance of its buildings. 

Because of this spirit of inclusiveness, there is lit- 
tle that is matching or predictable about the Bel-Air 
today, even after the somewhat more conventional 
addition of 1982. Very few of its ninety-two rooms 
resemble one another. Some are ornately detailed 
and others are rather spare. Some are large suites, 

hi’ others are modest in size. Ceilings rise and 
s and terraces often adjoin but not always; 
n have fireplaces. The attraction of the 
verall floor plan is long and narrow 
» against the wall of Stone Canyon, 





OPPOSITE: Designed by Kalef Alaton, the room overlooking the ga- “Virtually anything will grow here,” says the hotel's head horti- 
zebo and Swan Lake is favored by honeymooners. “It’s very romantic culturist, Kristin Parkins. “The cascading vines and branches that 
because of its intimate scale and because it sits by itself up in a tower,” you have to walk under or around are intentional; the landscape 
Bowling says. “There's a fairy-tale sense to it.” Aga John needlepoint rug. is meant to envelop you.” ABOVE: A private Jacuzzi lies off a suite. 


is partly this variability and partly—largely—the 
way it manages to present an idyllic version of life in 
southern California, where the distinction between 
indoors and out is never rigid and where every plant 
seems to be perpetually in bloom. What you see of 
the buildings remains Mediterranean (tile roofs, 
adobe-like plaster walls, arches, loggias), but per- 
haps more persuasively, the man-made is enveloped 
by the natural. There are eleven and a half acres of 
thick gardens that range in character from closed 
courtyard to open lawn and from herb patch to lake. 
They are deliberately, even extravagantly, overgrown. 

It comes as something of a surprise to learn that 
the bright, flowery interiors of the Bel-Air’s guest 
rooms and suites do not, like many of the gardens, 
go back to the origins of the hotel. In a winter 1968 





edition of Pictorial California, a piece on the Bel-Air 
commended the interiors’ yellow-and-orange sofas, 
the moss-green carpet and the (hard to picture) 
“naugahyde simulated velvet damask” in the bar. 
This is very much the sort of time-stillec quality in- 
terior designer Cheryl Rowley found when she first 
went to work on the hotel in 1982. “There were twin 
beds, TVs hanging off the walls, shag carpeting and 
flocked wallpaper,” she recalls. “It was amazing to 
think that this was the Bel-Air.” Rowley, who was 
then part of a team of designers brought in to refur- 
bish the hotel, and who later took on the task of 
keeping the rooms updated, notes that the goal of 
the first renovation, as of all subsequent work, was 
“to create separate looks for the property to go with 
the separate rooms, although there was a basic 





theme that carried through from designer to design- 
er. We all used French paver floors and a pastel 
palette, and we included lots of details you don’t 
usually find in a hotel: trims, contrasting fabrics, 
original artwork and accessories.” 

Rowley admits that the design probably owes 
more to the country French interiors of the houses 
in surrounding Bel-Air than to any style set by the 
architecture. She credits much of its sensibility to 
Robert Zimmer, who was president of the company 
that owned the hotel at the time. “He made us think 
about responding to the incredible setting, which is 
really like no other place,” Rowley says. Frank Bow- 
ling, the general manager of the hotel, agrees. “Zim- 


“Our goal was to create a homelike setting,” Rowley says. 
“There's a charming tradition of people living in the hotel 
for long periods of time.” LEFT: Rowley decorated the liv- 
ing room of the Swan Lake Suite, where actor Robert Wag- 
ner’s mother once resided. Kreiss Collection rattan armchair. 





“The lovely thing about the grounds is that they’re not manicured 
to death,” Bowling says. “The landscaping wasn’t planned, so 
there’s nothing at all uptight about it.” ABOVE: The bougainvillea- 
draped terrace is located directly off the restaurant and opens onto 
Swan Lake; it has a heated floor for year-round alfresco dining. 


“The most profound influence on the interiors was the gardens,” 
Rowley says. “We wanted to keep the palette in sync with what 
was happening outside the windows.” OPPOSITE: Typical of many 
of the rooms and suites, a room designed by Betty Garber has a 
wood-burning fireplace and French doors that lead to a private patio. 


mer had a specific vision of the Bel-Air. Among other 
things, he was responsible for the lighting and the 
subtle atmosphere. Managing this hotel is like carry- 
ing a torch Zimmer started.” 

It is a torch that apparently requires constant 
lighting. Bowling supervises a staff of 337, which 
works out to more than three and a half people per 
room, and he oversees the ongoing upkeep of the 
interiors, whose fabrics have a life of about two 


continued on page 203 


















ART: MODERN TEXTILE DESIGNS 


BOLD WORKS ON PAPER FUSE THE FINE 
AND THE DECORATIVE ARTS 


TEXT BY MICHAEL PEPPIATT 


OPPOSITE: Textile Design, Atelier d’Arthur Litt, circa 1925. Gouache 
on paper, 147%" x 11%". Aside from functioning as visual aids for design- 
ers and blueprints for craftspeople, textile designs on paper—often 
defined by a high degree of finish and exoticism—are recognized 
as works of art in themselves. Ursus Books and Prints, New York. 


ABOVE: Textile Design, Léna Bergner, 1937. Gouache on paper; 
7h" x 227". Part of the Bauhaus’s predominantly female team of 
textile designers, Bergner drew on her training at the school’s 
weaving, dyeing and graphics workshops in her linear, geomet- 
rically styled designs on paper. Barry Friedman Ltd., New York. 





A: mass production began to threaten the very 
existence of original, handmade items in the late 
nineteenth century, the decorative arts underwent a 
vital renaissance. This renewed creativity was par- 
ticularly apparent in fabrics, which played such an 
important role in the interiors of the period. When 
the influential social theorist and designer William 
Morris came to decorate his own house, for instance, 
he took great pains to ensure that his wife’s dresses 
and the household fabrics matched perfectly. The 
passion for inventive and harmonious textiles con- 
tinued to gain ground throughout the earlier part of 
the twentieth century, when some of the greatest 
artists, as well as the greatest designers, created fab- 
ric patterns. The designs for many of these textiles 
can still be found today in their original form as as- 
tonishing works on paper, providing a fascinating 
glimpse into the variety and development of mod- 
ern decorative styles. 

While Morris and the Arts and Crafts Movement 
he helped initiate radically changed attitudes and 
styles in Great Britain, other architects and designers 
on the Continent began to make similar transforma- 
tions, which subsequently came to be called Art 
Nouveau, Style 1900 or Jugendstil. Cross-fertiliza- 
tion was very much the order of the day. The Scot- 





tish architect and designer Charles Rennie Mackin- 
tosh, for instance, always found a more sympathetic 
public for his brilliant textile designs in Germany 
and Austria than in Britain. His eerily obsessive pat- 
terns wove together roses and teardrops, tulips and 
lattices, waves and hourglasses, in variations that 
show an inexhaustible fluency of form. In the styl- 
ized daisies and dahlias that he worked and re- 
worked, the vocabulary of Art Nouveau is taken 
sufficiently close to its limits that it suggests other 
styles that had not yet seen the light of day. 
Mackintosh’s influence abroad was so strong that, 
between Vienna and Munich, modern design as a 
whole was referred to as Mackintoshismus. The 
Scotsman’s free-flowing formal invent.veness was 
most ably absorbed by Josef Hoffmann, who had 
first seen his work in the pages of the art magazine 
The Studio before making a pilgrimage to Glasgow in 
1902 to meet Mackintosh in person. Hoffmann him- 
self was to become one of the most versatile creators 
of new forms that ranged from whole buildings, 
such as his Palais Stoclet in Brussels, to glassware 
and patterns for fabrics. He also cofounded the 
Wiener Werkstatte, a veritable powerhouse of inno- 
vative craftsmanship that produced some eighteen 
thousand designs by over eighty artists (including 


ABOVE: Textile Design, Kent & Dawes, circa 
1928. Watercolor and pencil on paper; 35%" x 
31%". Kent & Dawes incorporated historic, chi- 
noiserie and floral motifs into the “jazz mod- 
ern” style. Yu-Chee Chong Fine Art, London. 
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No less a painter ‘han 
Paul Klee conceive“ 
designs to be wov: 





OPPOSITE: Textile Design, René Buthaud, 
circa 1929. Gouache on paper; 23)" x 18%". 
Buthaud’s textile designs employed the same 
figural imagery as that on his painted fa- 
ience. Editions Graphiques Gallery, London. 





the celebrated Gustav Klimt) for fashions and home 
furnishings. Compared with the sinuous lines of 
French and English Art Nouveau, these new designs 
manifested a stricter, more geometric approach to 
the elegant conjugations of natural form. 

The gap between the fine and decorative arts had 
been widening ever since the French Revolution, 
when the exquisite harmony between all the arts 
came to be seen as synonymous with aristocratic 
decadence. A hundred years later, however, the re- 
surgence of interest in craftsmanship and design 


clearly indicated that the situation had come full cir- 
cle. Indeed, the desire to create a shared aesthetic for 
all the arts, major and minor, fine or applied, became 
one of the driving forces that led to the most influen- 
tial artistic workshop, the Bauhaus, which got under 
way in 1919 in Weimar. One article of the new faith 
was that no type of art or design was inferior to any 
other, and that they should all be seen as having 
their potential part to play in a total work of art. 
Accordingly, when the Bauhaus set up its textile 
workshop, no less a painter than Paul Klee specially 





conceived designs to be woven. At the outset, a free- 
wheeling fantasy characterized the Bauhaus textiles, 
but as the predominantly female team of dedicated 
weavers experimented with various materials and 
techniques, there was a marked shift to more rigor- 
ous, geometric patterns. Wool, cotton, silk and linen 
were most frequently used, but a Bauhaus priority 
was to challenge and reinvent tradition, and essays 
were also made with cellophane, glass.and even alu- 
minum. Given the shortage of raw materials after 
World War I, there was a natural tendency toward 
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appliqué work that could incorporate scraps of fab- 
ric as well as bits of wood, fur and beads. But this 
in no way hampered individual styles. Anni Albers 
concentrated on the resonance of strongly colored 
geometric patterning, for instance, while Léna Berg- 
ner, who later managed the weaving workshops, al- 
lowed her fantasy more freedom and occasionally 
i sil n to create luxurious effects. 

S the puted capital of art and fashion, Paris 

was bou ecome a fertile center for textile de- 


continued on page 203 





OPPOSITE: Textile Design, Josef Hoffmann, circa 1920. Ink on paper; 8%" x 
8%". At the helm of the Wiener Werkstatte for some 30 years, Hoffmann came 
to regard textiles as an integral part of life. In many of his textiles, 
the renowned architect united the free-flowing forms of Art Nouveau with 
the stricter geometry of the Werkstatte. Galerie St. Etienne, New York. 


ABOVE: Textile Design, Charles Rennie Mackintosh, circa 1920. Gouache 
on paper; 6%" x 6/4". The curvilinear Celtic-style surface ornamentation 
revived by Mackintosh’s Glasgow School in the late 19th century influ- 
enced some of his textile designs. Mackintosh used a similar undulat- 
ing wave pattern, outlined in black for dramatic effect, as the backdrop 
for another textile featuring cyclamens. The Fine Art Society, London. 


Collecting Textile Designs 


The majority of modern textile designs in ink, gouache 
or watercolor are available for less than $1,000. Works by 
prominent artists of the Bauhaus, Wiener Werkstatte 
and Art Déco and Art Nouveau movements, however, 
range in price from about $4,000 to $20,000. Good 
sources for textile designs are dealers specializing in 
works on paper and in specific schools and movements. 
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ABOVE: For the Upper East Side town house 


of a businessman, designer George Dan- 
dridge modified the Regency-style facade 


with balustraded windowsills. His sphere- 
capped limestone piers and wrought-iron 


fence mark the entrance of the residence. 


“The idea was to create an ap} riate set- 
ting for the art and ondridge 
(left, on the library OPP RE: In 
the entrance hall, a G: Ill ar h 
Brunschwig & Fils fabric sits b 

shire Galleries circa 1800 demi! 





knew we would get along from 

the start,” says George Dandridge, a 
New York-based designer, “because 
when we first met he showed me a 
sculpted elephant he had bought on 
Nantucket from Billy Baldwin. I fig- 
ured anybody who appreciated Billy's 
taste would be a good client.” 

The client, for his part, could afford 
to trust Dandridge because he was so 
confident about his own reactions. “1 
looked at seventeen apartments and 
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ABOVE: Hans Hofmann’s 1952 Study in Blue is displayed over 
the mantel in the living room; at left, directly above a circa 
1820 Regency chest from Hyde Park Antiques, is Jean Dubuf- 
fet's 1971 Massefoaux Barbes. Clarence House fabrics used for so- 
fa, chairs, draperies and balloon shades. E J. Hakimian carpet. 


town houses before I found this one,” 
he says of the Upper East Side town 
house he ultimately chose. “When I 
saw it, it was instant love.” 

The house itself, on a quiet New 
York City street, is the customary five- 
story row house. The so-called parlor 
floor at one time served as a commer- 
cial art gallery. This feature appealed 
to both the client, who has a collec- 
tion of Abstract Expressionist art, and 
the designer, who knew how well 
the space would work for displaying 
it. There was also a two-story solarium 
at the back of the house that looked 
onto a small garden. “We thought that 


184 


with some adaptations the solarium 
could be made attractive also,” says 
Dandridge dryly. “When my client 
bought the house, it had a hot tub in it.” 

The decisiveness of his reaction to 
the house is typical of the client, a man 
who has had a long career in interna- 
tional finance and real estate. “My per- 
sonal life changed three years ago,” he 
explains, “and after that I didn’t want 
to go back and forth to the suburbs. I 
enjoy theater and opera, so | preferred 


a place in the city, but I didn’t want a 
confining apartmen! Ps up.” 

After his exhausi irch he 
right house, the man chose | ist 


OPPOSITE: “The intense colors—as a backdrop, quite in 
contrast with the rest of the house—pick up the seasonal 
changes on the terrace,” notes Dandridge of the fifth-floor li- 
brary. A 19th-century suit of Japanese parade armor “gave the 
cue for the room.” Stark carpet; Triconfort outdoor furniture. 


direct route to find a designer—he 
spoke to friends in Connecticut whose 
house he liked and hired the person 
who had done their interiors. 

From the first, Dandridge and his 
partner, Marcos Tychbrojcher, knew 
that the design must be primarily 
about displaying the art. “The palette 
of most of the rooms is very neutral 
to best show off the paintings,” Dan- 
dridge says. “In the living room, for 
instance, the result certainly justifies 
that approach: To start with, there are 
two Motherwells, two Hofmanns and 
a Nevelson—what a hit parade!” 

“It’s the interplay between shapes 
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and color that interests me in Abstract 
Expressionism,” the client says. “Hans 
Hofmann is one of my favorite painters 
because he taught a lot of the other 
Abstract Expressionists their trade in 
the fifties and early sixties. He was their 
guru, and I always think it’s interesting 
in any art movement to see paintings 
by the person the others learned from.” 

Having created a backdrop for the 
principal pieces of the collection on 
the first two floors of the house, Dan- 
dridge turned the top-floor library 
into a very different setting. “We had 
bookcases built that, along with the 
walls, we painted Chinese red,” he 


says. “It was a complete departure 
from the pale colors downstairs.” 

“For years I was an executive of a 
large company that had offices in 
Hong Kong, and I lived there for a 
time,” the client notes. “Consequently, 
I also like Oriental art, particularly 
Japanese screens and objects.” To grat- 
ify this taste, Dandridge bought a suit 
of nineteenth-century Japanese pa- 
rade armor—iron with a red-lacquered 
surface—whose color ended up sug- 
gesting the theme for the room. The 
client says that the library is his 
favorite room in the house, partly be- 
cause it is so comfortable but also be- 





cause “it faces south, and the afternoon 
sun makes it come alive and glow.” 

A significant design component on 
each of the floors is the antiques, 
which span seven hundred years 
—from the Kamakura guardian dogs 
and the eighteenth-century Chip- 
pendale-style mirror in the entrance 
hall to the Edwardian dining table. 
“Combining the antiques the client 
had with the ones we found was per- 
haps my favorite part of the job,” the 
designer says. “He had good Geor- 
gian and French Empire pieces, as well 
as a collection of Tang Dynasty hors- 
es, from an earlier house. We bought 











“It was a characterless space,” Dandridge says of the entire second floor, which 
was once an art gallery. “It was again going to be a showcase for art, but it had to 
be a home for people as well.” OPPOSITE: The second-floor dining room looks 
out over the solarium/media room, which Dandridge made from a double-height 
space adjoining the entrance hall. A piece from a collection of Tang Dynasty horses 
and a Naga Antiques 19th-century Japanese tray table rest on the pouf. ABOVE: A 
Japanese garden lies off the solarium. Sofa, pillow and pouf fabrics, Clarence House. 





ABOVE: A Baccarat chandelier anchors the 
dining room, which is divided into formal 
and intimate areas. While softening the ef- 
fect of the solarium’s glazing, the gold-leafed 
pilaster capitals give the dining room “a lit- 
tle sparkle, a little drama,” Dandridge says. 


others, such as the nineteenth-cen- 
tury lacquered cabinets for the living 
room and a George III pedimented 
dressing cabinet for the bedroom.” 
“One motivation for buying the 
house was that I could have a Zen 
garden in the back,” the client says. 
Landscape designer Stephen Mor- 
rell created a view.ng garden with a 
crushed-stone base, a traditional Jap- 
anese stone lantern and some pieces 
of Japanese sculpture. The garden 
(“meant to blur the line between in- 
terior and exterior,” says Morrell) is 
separated from the first-floor solar- 
ium/media room by a wall of glass. 
“What a contrast that quiet little 
space makes with the art,” says Dan- 
dridge. “And it helped give him what 
he wanted most: an oasis in the city.” 0 
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“The client wanted a cocoon—a quiet room where he could retreat from the vibrancy of the 
rest of the house,” says Dandridge of the master bedroom sitting area. Christopher Norman 
silk was used for the walls and draperies, and for the Roman shades. Jean Dubuffet’s 1947 
Chameliers is flanked by early-19th-century porcelain urns from Marvin Alexander; Willem 
de Kooning’s Red Lips hangs between the windows. The George III dressing cabinet is from 
Kentshire Galleries. Brunschwig & Fils fabric covers the chair and ottoman. Stark carpet. 





RIDING THE RAILS 
AB OARD CAR 50 ENSHRINES A FAMILY LEGACY 


A PRIVATE 1928 CARRIAGE 


TEXT BY DAVID OBE! 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RICHARD ivi 





“I hope it stimulates the idea that there can be 
opulence and grace in harmony with move- 
ment,” says Isaac Tigrett (right) of his 1928 
ailroad carriage, Car 50. The observation plat- 
foriiserves as entrance and “back porch.” 


t's almost a form of meditation,” says Isaac Burton 

Tigrett II, describing the bliss of lying in bed in his 
private railway car while it hurtles through the 
American night at a hundred and ten miles per hour. 
“It’s the most civilized way,” he concludes, “to get 
from one place to another.” 

Car 50 is Tigrett’s home away from home and 
office on wheels. A former boy-genius entrepreneur, 
Tigrett first struck pay dirt when, as a homesick 
twenty-two-year-old southerner in London, he con- 
cocted the Hard Rock Cafe—both a “classless” Amer- 


“There's a romance to traveling over ground at eighty miles an hour 
for days at a time,” he says. “You get a sense of distances and maj- 
esty.” BELOW: The walls and furnishings in the observation room 
are covered with fabrics inspired by Oriental carpet fragments. 
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ican restaurant and a shrine to rock and roll. “I built 
a Tennessee truck stop in the middle of Mayfair,” he 
says. “There was no place in London where a banker 
and a baker could commune.” 

The Hard Rock Cafe became a legendary success 
story, as the business burgeoned into an internation- 
al chain and throngs of teenagers queued round the 
block in Reykjavik and Bangkok. Having sold his in- 
terest in the café chain, Tigrett recently threw him- 
self into a new brainstorm: the House of Blues, a 
restaurant-cum-nightclub, in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, with others following in New Orleans, Holly- 
wood and, by the end of the year, New York. As the 
Hard Rock was to rock and roll, so the House of Blues 
promises to be to the blues—“the historic poetry of 
the Afro-American experience,” as Tigrett calls it. 

Among his talents, Tigrett has a flair for interior 
design. It was his eye that chose the memorabilia 
that turned the Hard Rock Cafe into a cult gathering 
place, and he selected every detail of the décor of the 
stunningly cluttered House of Blues in Cambridge, 
including 226 pieces of American folk art that he 
crisscrossed the South to find. 

Tigrett’s own wildly eclectic taste has also refur- 
bished Car 50. Little remains to be seen of the origi- 
nal, rather spartan 1928 carriage, save the mahogany 
walls. A former bath—not much bigger than a phone 
booth—has been converted into an electronics cen- 
ter, with stereo piped into each room, closed-circuit 
television for security, three cellular phone lines, a 
hundred-channel train radio (a kind of CB of the 
rails), a burglar alarm and a fax machine. 

Since Tigrett delights in blending the futuristic 
with the antique, it is not surprising that, cheek 
by jowl with his high-tech communications closet, 
the observation room runs riot with hand-carved 
teak from a maharaja’s palace in India, which Tigrett 
bought to save from dereliction. The dining room 
and the three staterooms, where Tigrett and guests 
sleep on board, mingle English and Belgian stained- 
glass church windows with voluptuous baroque 
paintings of cherubs (one gaily sitting astride a 
skull). Some fourteen Buddhist tankas double as 
roll-up window shades. The spacious-seeming 
kitchen, on the other hand, gleains with brass- 
trimmed stainless steel. The floors are rose marble 
from Spain. 

Car 50’s most conspicuous achievement is to dis- 
guise how small the place really is. With internal di- 
mensions of 80 by 9 feet, the car has only 720 square 
feet to play with. Yet thanks to fold-out beds and 


The sofa in the observation room is one vestige of the origi- 
nal carriage, which was commissioned by Tigrett’s great- 
uncle, railroad tycoon Isaac Burton Tigrett I. Carved teak 
panels from a maharaja’s palace in India adorn the walls. 
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ABOVE: In the dining room, a circa 1790 English painting presides 
over Gothic Revival architectural fragments set against a cut and 
voided velvet wallcovering from André Bon. Clarence House fringe. 


THIS ROOM IS RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO 
SENATOR HUEY P. LONG “THE KINGFISII” 


DINED ON CAR 50 MANY TIMES! 





BELOW LEFT: Surrounded by Belgian stained-glass quatrefoil win- 
dows, a plaque in the dining room honors Senator Huey P Long, 
“who often dined with my forebears aboard Car 50,” says Tigrett. 


hidden cabinets, the carriage can sleep ten, while it’s 
rated for twenty-two passengers by day. 

Private railway cars were once in vogue: Sixty 
years ago an estimated four thousand to five thou- 
sand rode the American rails. Today their number 
has dwindled to about five hundred, of which only 
one hundred and forty are mobile. Among them, a 
mere forty pass Amtrak standards, and only a dozen 
of them are office cars. “And this one,” says Tigrett, 
“is the only one still in a railroad family.” 

With Tigrett’s purchase of Car 50 in 1990, an old 
family trail came full circle. Back in 1928 the carriage 
was commissioned by Isaac Burton Tigrett I— 
founder of the Gulf Mobile & Ohio Railroad and 
Isaac Il’s great-uncle. After the magnate’s death, the 
GM&O continued to use the car into the 1970s, then 
sold it to a private owner. Several years ago a close 
friend of Tigrett’s saw a picture of the venerable car- 
riae, which by then had become a stationary dis- 








“I frequently entertain for business—that’s what the car was made BELOW: “T retained all the Brazilian mahogany walls in the main 
for,” he says. ABOVE: The galley is clad in stainless steel with brass passageway and Car 50's three staterooms,” Tigrett says. “Each state- 
trim. Spanish rose-marble floor tiles. Dishwasher from KitchenAid. room sleeps two and has its own bath.” The runner is from Stark. 


play, in a railroad buffs’ magazine. It took two years 
to close the deal and overhaul the car so that it could 
ride the rails once more. 

To bring Car 50 up to snuff so that Amtrak would 
haul it about the country, Tigrett had to replace from 
scratch the brakes, the bearings and the electrical 
system. At the moment, as Tigrett sits in his arm- 
chair wheeling and dealing over the phone with 
potential investors in London and Tokyo, Car 50 
reposes in Cambridge on a back lot owned by MIT. 
But in the first six months of Car 50's operation, 
Tigrett had ridden twenty thousand miles in his 
beloved carriage, and the waiting list of friends and 
cronies who want to take a ride still includes many 
a household name. 

Tigrett wears his dark hair combed straight back 
and keeps his beard close-trimmed. His clothes sug- 
gest India—a black embroidered collarless shirt and 
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State of the Art Technology and Sixteen Unique Finishes Distinguish this Handwrought, Rust Free and Lightweight 
Furniture from all others. Available through Select Furniture Stores or your Interior Designer. 
For an Informative Color Brochure, Write for Booklet 95. 
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VILLA HESPERIDES 








NEW CHAPTER FOR A RENOWNED MONTECITO HOUSE 


ton’s vision and where to go their own 
way. “Ludington had created his own 
world here,” says Wright, whose task 
was to transform that world into some- 
thing suitable for the Willfongs. There 
were practical considerations. “In the 
fifties, baths and kitchens weren’t 
quite as important as they are today,” 
he notes. And aesthetic ones. “I am 
not altogether uncritical of Lutah Maria 
Riggs,” he adds. “Her detailing wasn’t 
all it might have been.” The “puny” de- 
tailing Wright encountered might be 
attributed to Riggs’s infatuation with 
modernism at the time she was design- 
ing the house. In any event, he didn’t 
feel that her choices had held up, and 
he “made everything a little richer.” 
Then there was the issue of space. 
When Ludington owned the house the 
great hall, a long entrance gallery, 
had been painted black. Against this 
background Ludington’s Picassos and 
Braques looked as dazzling as jewels 
against black velvet. But lacking such 


continued from page 96 


notable pictures, the Willfongs had 
trouble justifying restoration of the 
gallery, which had since been clumsi- 
ly divided into two small rooms. At 
Wright's behest, the couple ultimately 
chose to retain the idea of division but 
to reconfigure the space into a series 
of rooms without halls, one centered 
pair of doors opening on axis to an- 
other and another, finally terminating 
in a fireplace. While all Wright's do- 
ing, it is just the sort of classical con- 
clusion Riggs and Ludington might 
have come to had their program been 
more similar to that of the Willfongs. 
Even so, according to Wright, “we 
had to find tricks to fill the house.” 
The main residence at Hesperides, af- 
ter all, is by Don Willfong’s account 
“a five-thousand-square-foot one-bed- 
room” place, designed to accommodate 
not just one but two generations’ 
worth of obsessive accumulation. (Lu- 
dington came from a family of artists 
and collectors.) The Willfongs, on the 
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other hand, have been collecting an- 
tiquities and Neoclassical Italian fur- 
niture for just ten years. 

Wright's strategy was twofold. 
First, rather than try to fight the cold- 
ness endemic to empty space, he capi- 
talized on it in the public rooms. 
“When Wright Ludington lived there 
the rooms were so full of things that in 
photographs they look almost cramped, 
if such a thing was possible,” says the 
designer. “With the house furnished 
more sparingly, the palatial scale of the 
rooms gets played up—to great ef- 
fect, | think.” Wright also added touch- 
es of stone and used predominantly 
gray fabrics to further suggest a pa- 
lazzo’s cool, almost hollow appeal. 

Just as effective was step two: 
“Keep buying chairs like mad,” says 
Wright. On one occasion, when Wright 
phoned the Willfongs from Rome to 
alert them to a set of eighteenth-cen- 
tury Roman chairs he'd just found, Don 
Willfong ventured, “But don’t we al- 
ready own enough chairs?” Apparently 
not. The Roman chairs, complemented 
by a diminutive pair of Piedmontese 
chairs Wright had found earlier, now 
cluster close to the overscale sofas in 
the center of the main reception room. 

Though neither Craig Wright nor 
the Willfongs ever met Wright Lu- 
dington, they shared any number of 
mutual friends. So it’s fitting that, 
in keeping with tradition, the Will- 
fongs and Wright continue to view the 
house and its contents as a collabo- 
ration of sorts. “We pick up special 
things at auction whenever we can,” 
says Alice Willfong. Strolling through 
the sober rooms, she lovingly points 
to a marble chair and a bust that be- 
longed to Michael Taylor, to another 
bust purchased from Val Arnold’s es- 
tate, to an African panel and a large 
blue-and-white jug that had been 
among the possessions of Kalef Ala- 
ton. One can’t help thinking that 
these men would take pleasure in 
knowing that something of them- 
selves lives on at Hesperides, a house 
that, but for a few lost years, has al- 
ways been a monument to one very 
special community's creativity. (1) 















































THE -LABEOQUE*SISTERS: RENAISSANCE DUET 





aversion to rigid regularity makes 
itself felt everywhere, abetted by 
Vervoordt’s own love of challenging 
juxtapositions. 

The first thing a visitor notices 
is a large gilt Baroque bench from 
Rome standing in the entrance hall, 
but the bench is there more to give 
light—even on a rainy day it seems 
to glow. It is usually laden with 
coats or packages or briefcases. On 
this particular day there are some 
gift-wrapped packages, surely birth- 
day presents. 

In any case, the Baroque grandeur 
stops there. In the living room, a charm- 
ing eighteenth-century cabinet attracts 
attention but does not dominate the 
room, where a deep white sofa allows 
Katia to curl up and listen to records. 
For this prizewinning interpreter of 
the most austere avant-garde music and 
of jazz (with her boyfriend, British 
guitarist-composer John McLaughlin), 
the choice of the day is a war-horse 
opera, Cavalleria Rusticana. 

If anything does dominate the liv- 
ing room it is a huge sandstone ball, 
almost waist-high, like a giant’s mar- 
ble or a cannonball from a war of Ti- 
tans. Or it might be a monumental 
tennis ball by Claes Oldenburg. It is 
none of these: Instead, it comes—as 
Vervoordt explains—from Thailand, 
where such balls (nine as a rule) were 
placed ritually around temples to ab- 
sorb and diffuse cosmic power. 

The Labéques like things that have 
an aura. In the dining room, on a sim- 
ple low cupboard, there is a strange, 
elaborately worked piece of stone 
with turretlike knobs. A primitive an- 
chor? No, it is a piéce de maitrise, an 
ancient test carving made by a stone- 
cutter applying for admission to a 
French guild centuries ago. It appeals 
because in it one senses a young 
man’s love of his craft, a pride in sheer 
skill even purposelessly employed. 
Resting on the same cabinet is an- 
other, round, dark stone, which also 
seems to harbor a mystery. But, Ver- 
voordt explains, “it’s just a stone.” 
There is something arresting about 
the shape, the color, and its essential 


PIANISTS KATIA AND MARIELLE IN TUSCANY 
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simplicity complements the haunting 
design of the African hanging—actu- 
ally a length of fabric used as a robe in 
Kuba—that covers one of the arches 
leading into the adjoining music room. 
There, the two pianos—one facing east, 
one west—occupy virtually all the 
space. Over the mantel, a frescoed 
Madonna looks toward the intricate 
musical autographs of Luciano Berio 
that, under glass, decorate the walls, a 
testimony to the Labéques’ occupation 
and to a long, cherished friendship. 

There was a fair amount of furni- 
ture in the house when the Labéques 
bought it, but gradually most of it 
has been replaced, partly by things 
brought from their preceding houses 
but mostly by new pieces. The Lon- 
don house lives on in the library of 
the palazzo, where grand, handsome 
bookcases occupy two walls of the 
room: An upright piano, for individ- 
ual practicing, stands unobtrusively 
in one corner. In this sober room, the 
sisters deal with the management of 
the house and of their work. 

Katia’s long rectangular bedroom, 
with a cheery fireplace, also had some 





“T wanted to create 
a portrait of 
Katia and Marielle.” 


of the London furniture in it original- 
ly. “It looked so beautiful in London,” 
she says, “but it didn’t work here.” 
She points to the far wall: “There I 
put a lovely Queen Anne cabinet that 
had been absolutely perfect in Lon- 
don. In this room it looked so sad!” 
She makes a mournful face for an in- 
stant, then brightens as she casts an 
appreciative look at the simple Vene- 
tian cupboard that has replaced the 
Queen Anne piece. 

Marielle’s rooms form a separate 
apartment in an area of the house 
that overlooks a private garden. “It’s 
just an ordinary apartment,” she says 





dismissively (she is the more reserved 
of the sisters), but it is completely 
independent from Katia’s rooms so 
that she can have her solitude as well. 
“But we do have our own kitchen,” 
she says proudly, though neither of 
the Labéques seems particularly in- 
terested in cooking. 

All over the world, Axel Vervoordt 
has made memorable restorations of 
old buildings. In the Tuscan Renais- 
sance palazzo, he was concerned chief- 
ly with enhancing, not altering. He 
was given, at the outset, the superb 
ceilings, the frescoes and the grace- 
ful groin vaults supported by carved 
brackets of the characteristic pietra 
serena, the perfectly named gray stone 
used in Tuscany for centuries. “They 
simply fell in love with the house, 
and they called me, and I fell in love 
with it too,” he says. “I’m really an an- 
tiques dealer, not an interior designer. 
What I like most is good architecture 
with interesting things in it, and not 
spending too much on purely decora- 
tive things. In a way, I wanted to cre- 
ate a portrait of Katia and Marielle.” 

Katia emphasizes the collaboration. 
“Nothing could have been done with- 
out Axel. We lead such crazy lives, 
always in different places; but we 
can call him up anytime—even at 
midnight—and he will listen. Some- 
times we try something—like bring- 
ing the English furniture here—and it 
doesn’t work for us, so Axel takes it 
back and finds something else. An or- 
dinary dealer wouldn’t do that.” 

“It’s because he’s not a dealer and 
he’s not a decorator,” Marielle chimes 
in. “He’s an artist.” 

“And we learn from him,” Katia 
says. “It’s like music. Some musicians 
say they don’t listen to records. I lis- 
ten all the time. I learn from musi- 
cians, I learn from composers, and 
they help me. Axel is like that.” 

The palazzo Labéque in Tuscany is, 
as Axel Vervoordt intended, a portrait 
of the two musicians. But it is also 
a portrait of the artist himself. It is 
a house of immense style and vari- 
ety and—the word cannot be avoided 
—harmony. 0 
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the world. The place of his birth was 
Osceola, Wisconsin, the year 1858; his 
parents were German immigrants 
who had Americanized the family 
name from Stoeckel to Stickley. The 
father was a stonemason, for whom 
Gustav, the eldest of a swarm of chil- 
dren, went to work at the age of 
twelve—“heavy and tedious labor,” 
he was to write many years later, 
“much too hard for a boy of my 
age.” His father, moody and alcohol- 
ic, abandoned the family, and Gustav, 
still in his early teens, became its chief 
support. He went to work in a small 
chair factory owned by one of his un- 
cles in Brandt, Pennsylvania, and out 
of that experience came, he said, “my 
love for working in wood and my ap- 
preciation of the beauty and interest 
to be found in its natural color, tex- 
ture and grain.” 

In the 1880s Gustav and two of his 
brothers moved from Brandt to the 
nearby city of Binghamton, where 
they opened a retail and wholesale 
furniture store called the Stickley 
Brothers Company. At about the same 
time, Gustav married Eda Simmons, 
remembered by her descendants as 
a gentle homebody with little in- 
terest in her husband’s business ca- 


THE RESTORATION OF CRAFTSMAN FARMS 
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family firm and formed a new furni- 
ture-manufacturing company witha 
partner named Elgin A. Simonds; af- 
ter a couple of not very successful 
years he gave up the Stickley & Si- 
monds Company in order to become 
director of manufacturing operations 
at the New York State Prison at Au- 
burn, behind whose grim walls the 
inmates manufactured inexpensive 
chairs for sale to the public. The story 
goes that it was during his Auburn 
years that Stickley designed the first 
electric chair to be employed in New 
York State—a chair, still in existence 
though not in use, that certainly 
embodies Stickley’s prescribed “fine 
plainness” of design. In the early 
1890s Stickley and Simonds again 
joined forces to open a furniture fac- 
tory in Eastwood, a suburb of Syra- 
cuse, and again, some years later, the 
partnership was dissolved. 

Stickley’s succession of seeming 
false starts appears to have been 
based not on a contentious personali- 
ty but on entrepreneurial ambitions 
that proved again and again to lie just 
beyond his reach. The most impor- 
tant event of his professional life took 
place as the century drew to a close: 
At the age of forty Stickley made his 





He enjoyed an ever-expanding role in the 
Arts and Crafts Movement, which came to embrace 
sculpture, dance and stage design. 





reer. The three brothers subsequently 
acquired a chair factory, in which 
Gustav for the first time began to ex- 
periment with simplified forms of 
chair designs. This simplicity was not 
so much an aesthetic decision as a 
consequence of his being unable to af- 
ford machinery capable of turning 
out the elaborately curvilinear Victo- 
rian “parlor-suits” then in vogue. 
Restless by nature, Stickley left the 


first trip abroad and was elated to 
observe at close range, in England, 
France and Germany, Arts and Crafts 
furnishings that he had seen depicted 
in magazines like International Studio 
and Deutsche Kiinst und Dekoration. Re- 
turning to Eastwood, he founded a 
company bearing the sole name Gus- 
tav Stickley, and within a year he was 
producing the first of those oak and 
chestnut chairs, tables, settles and 





sideboards that would gain fame under 
the copyrighted name of Craftsman. 

The first spark of that fame may be 
said to have been struck when, in Oc- 
tober 1900, the magazine The House 
Beautiful published pictures of five 
Stickley pieces, which were praised as 
being of “medieval quality.” For the 
next twelve or fifteen years he en- 
joyed an ever-expanding role in the 
newly fashionable Arts and Crafts 
Movement, which came to embrace 
not only home furnishings and archi- 
tecture but sculpture, dance, musi- 
cal composition and stage design. As 
a fashion, it was a bubble that was 
bound to burst, but Stickley was at 
heart a promoter, imprudently opti- 
mistic; in 1913 he opened the twelve- 
story Craftsman Building on Thirty- 
ninth Street just off Fifth Avenue, 
with showrooms for Craftsman prod- 
ucts, editorial offices for The Craftsman 
and a restaurant featuring fresh food 
from Craftsman Farms; within two 
years he was bankrupt. 

In 1989 Craftsman Farms, which a 
wealthy local family had purchased 
from Stickley in 1917, was threatened 
with being sold to a real estate devel- 
oper, whose intention was to build 
some fifty houses on the site. Local 
historians and preservationists raised 
a vehement hue and cry, to which the 
township of Parsippany-Troy Hills re- 
sponded. Exercising its right of emi- 
nent domain, and with the help of a 
loan from the state, it purchased the 
property and drew up a so-called op- 
erating agreement permitting its care 
and management to rest in the hands 
of a newly created not-for-profit foun- 
dation called Craftsman Farms. Most 
of the officers and directors of the 
foundation are ardent collectors of 
Stickley furniture and no less ardent 
students of the Arts and Crafts Move- 
ment. Their mandate is to restore the 
property, now an officially designated 
National Historic Landmark, to its 
original appearance. 

Considerable progress has already 
been made in restoring the most im- 
portant structure on the property, 
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GUSTAV STICKLEY 


which has been slowly deteriorat- 
ing over many decades. This structure 
is a large cabin made of hand-hewn 
chestnut logs, with a sweeping ga- 
bled roof pierced by dormer win- 
dows, big stone chimneys at either 
end, and a wing to the rear that con- 
tains a kitchen ample enough to serve 
an army. Stickley had designed the 
cabin as a clubhouse for his proposed 
community, but as his financial out- 
look darkened he turned it into a 
residence for himself and his family. 
From the front porch—‘“piazza” to 
Stickley—one looks out over sloping 
lawns, a stream that falls tumultuous- 
ly through a dark ravine, a pond, and, 
beyond the trees, to a distant view 
of the escarpment of Montclair; not 
without reason had Stickley called it 
“my Garden of Eden.” To an uncanny 
degree, his spirit continues to inhab- 
it the snug interior of the house. A 
number of handsome Stickley pieces 
(many of them generously on loan 
from collectors) are comfortably at 
home there, along with lamps, rugs 
and much hand-wrought ironware. 

A hammered-copper hood on one 
of the chimney breasts in the living 
room bears a motto that Stickley had 
borrowed from his hero William Mor- 





Not without reason had 
Stickley called the farm 
“my Garden of Eden.” 





ris, who had borrowed it in turn from 
Chaucer. It reads, “The lyf so short, 
the craft so long to lerne.” By a sad 
irony, Stickley’s career precisely re- 
versed Chaucer’s meaning. Having 
mastered his craft in a comparatively 
short burst of passionate creativity, 
Stickley was obliged to spend a long 
quarter of a century in almost total 
obscurity, with no better employment 
than to fashion toys for the entertain- 
ment of his grandchildren. 0 
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A NEW JERSEY FARM PROPERTY 
continued from page 121 


the property—a fact that played no 
small role in the owners’ decision to 
turn the barn into a house. (Consis- 
tent with the overall goal of keeping 
the project simple, the landscaping 
by Renny Reynolds is understated 
and devoted more to building up the 
natural features of the site than to 
adding any distractions.) 

The master suite, which consists of 
a bedroom, a large bath and a sitting 
room/study, has a wing of its own on 
the lower level. One side is built into 
the edge of the sloping landscape, 
with stone walls and small windows 
recalling the original barn; on the 
other side, larger windows, small dor- 
mers and French doors look out to the 
same views as the dining porch. The 
bedroom is something of a pavilion 
perched low in the landscape, but wide 
open to the nature that surrounds it, 
and it is punctuated by an octagonal 
sitting area, a kind of enclosed gazebo. 

There are several guest bedrooms, 
each possessing some special quality: 
One has a beam ceiling and a bowed 
bluestone fireplace by Graves and vo- 
luptuous red-and-white patterned fur- 
niture chosen by Buatta; another has 
a seating area the size of a small living 
room and a private alcove for the bed; 
still another is set high in the entrance 
tower, a hideaway for Rapunzel. 

Here and there the house contains 
elements that are standard Michael 
Graves, like the main fireplace, or stan- 
dard Macio Buatta, like the rich fabrics 
and carefully wrought, perfectly posi- 
tioned seating groups. But much more 
of the house doesn’t go according to 
type, in large part because both men 
let the essential qualities of the barn 


take over. If there were ever a proj- — 


ect that was dictated by the building 
itself, this is it; the old barn’s tendency 
to ramble, to shoot off a wing here and 
a wing there, to mix grand space with 
the narrow and the quirky, to be both 
imposing and intimate—all of these 
things shaped the project. Graves and 
Buatta looked at this old barn, ripped 
it completely apart and then put it 
back together, and all the while they 
seem only to have let it be. 0 
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JAPANESE ARCHITECTURAL MODELS 
continued from page 153 


by incense, no doubt; but not all. The 
hues are not quite uniform, and are 
more satisfying because of this. In the 
end you can only conclude that the col- 
or is mainly the product of lacquer of 
some kind, but, more important, that 
it is better than exactly right, in the 
dark of its discreet glow, like an exter- 
nal red-brown heart’s-blood of wood, 
raised to the surface and shining. 

All this. From the inner stillness of 
one shrine I have remembered part 
of a poem by James Kirkup, whom 
I knew in Japan in the mid-sixties. 
When Jim writes of open-heart sur- 
gery, it is quite easy to believe that he 
is also saying something about the 
atmosphere where the Shinto genius- 
es of running wood grain, of design 
and proportion, do their compelling, 
intricate work: 

For this is imagination’s other place, 

Where only necessary things are done, 
with the supreme and grave 

Dexterity that ignores technique. 

Though a Westerner, the stranger 
becomes a shrinegoer, as it would be 
difficult for him not to do. He sees 
these structures everywhere: beside 
streets, in gardens, schools, parks, at 
the entryway to factories, where the 
workers spend a little time with their 
forebears, with the waterfall and the 
fox, before going in to their metal 
lathes and drill presses, and again af- 
ter they come out; among other won- 
ders the Westerner wonders idly how 
much of the spirit of Zen, how much 
of the Buddha, is every day getting 
into the Honda and the Isuzu. 

Like all true works of art, these 
shrines, either in full size or minia- 
ture, call up the creative power of the 
beholder, “unknown modes of being,” 
so that the stranger, be he tourist, 
soldier or engineer,.agrees without 
thinking, in his mind and bones and 
spirit-sensitive essence, with some- 
thing that Paul Valéry remarked in 
his Eupalinos. And I for one like to 
think (perversely) of the fugitive, any 
possible fugitive, saying with him, be- 
cause of exp ‘ed and reconstituted 
secret wood, “I ‘cel myself turning 
into an architect.” 











A CHATTANOOGA TOWN HOUSE 
continued from page 166 


of the room with the lounge chairs 
and reinforced this anchoring with 
potted palms,” he says. Amid the up- 
holstered pieces he placed ebonized 
Regency-style armchairs inspired by 
Thomas Hope. 

The spirit of Thomas Hope goes on 
to assert itself in the dining room, 
where more ebony-finished repro- 
ductions of Hope's 1830 chairs are 
gathered around the Empire-style 
table. Empire-style side tables, monu- 
mental blanc-de-chine porcelains and 
Empire candlesticks underscore the 
Neoclassical tone in a dramatic man- 
ner that is a hallmark of Britt's work. 

The designer's hand is also evident 
in the two sitting rooms, which ap- 
proximate each other in size but differ 
slightly in character. The downstairs 
sitting room, adjoining the public liv- 
ing spaces, is treated more formally, 
with white-marble Neoclassical fig- 
ures dominating the setting. The up- 
stairs sitting room, the more private 
of the two, is simpler in its treatment. 
There, club chairs swathed in an off- 
white herringbone fabric replace the 
black-and-white quilted upholstery 


The spirit of Thomas 
Hope asserts itself 
in the dining room. 


downstairs. The monochromatic pal- 
ette continues into the master bed- 
room, where a creamy white high- 
lights the painted and gilded Empire 
side chairs and the antique Italian 
lamps with free-form shades. 

Even if the fun of the design pro- 
cess is over, the couple find that living 
in the town house provides its own 
enjoyment. “With all the hours spent 
making decisions on columns and 
furniture, I can’t say there is anything 
I would have wanted done different- 
ly,” remarks Ken Goodhue. “Tom was 
really able to give us the results 
we wanted.” (J 





“TIME MAY CHANGE ME. BUT I CAN CHANGE TIME.” 


One day you look into the mirror and realize it. That wrinkle wasn't there yesterday 
Which is when you may want to start looking into something else. Your options 







Wrinkles Are Natural. So Is Collagen. Choose The Look You Want. 


Fine lines and wrinkles are brought on by 
years of sun, stress, squinting, frowning, 
laughing, smiling. In short, living. 
Eventually, the natural support 
layer beneath your skin—a pro- 
tein known as collagen—wears 
down. A wrinkle appears. 


You select areas you wish to 
improve. A fine line here. 
A deep wrinkle there. 
The results can be subtle, 
or quite dramatic. 
People might wonder 

if you’ve changed your 
hair or been on vacation. 


Collagen Replacement 
You'll just smile. 


Therapy” Restores 
What Your Skin Loses. 
Trusted. Time-Tested. 
Unlike creams that Over A Million People 
Treated. 


work only on the 

surface and don’t 

penetrate to the under- 

lying problem, Collagen 
Replacement Therapy 
actually replenishes the 
support structure beneath 
your skin. Wrinkles smooth 
out. The foundation for the beauty 
of your skin is enhanced. 


For decades, purified 
bovine collagen has 
been used in various 
surgical applications. 
This same natural 
substance is the 
basis for Collagen 
Replacement Therapy: 
Medically supervised (yet 
non-surgical), it is clinically 
proven to be safe for most 
people* A simple pre- 
treatment skin test 
determines if Collagen 
Replacement Therapy is 
right for you. 


BEFORE /AFTER Here Today. Gone Today. 


Results can be immediate. 

A treatment can be as convenient 

as an errand at lunch. And, importantly, 
there is virtually no post-treatment recovery 
period as with many other facial procedures. 





Get Your Free Video, Self-Assessment Kit and $50 Certificate. Call 1 800 423-4900 for your $50 certificate and free ‘Modern Concepts 
In Skin Care” kit, with valuable information on your options for treating aging or damaged skin including Topical Applications, 
Chemical Peels, Dermabrasion and Surgical Procedures. Supplies are limited. Call today, 


That’ the beauty of Collagen. 


SSS 
COLLAGEN 


BIOMEDICAL 
A DIVISION OF COLLAGEN CORPORATION 


*Some treated patients, however, have reported adverse events which are described in the attached safety summary. 
© 1994 Collagen Biomedical, 1850 Embarcadero Road, Palo Alto, CA 94303 





JUST A FEW INDICATIONS FOR 
COLLAGEN REPLACEMENT THERAPY” Safety Summary 


Additional Information on Collagen Replacement Therapy SM tor Discussion 
with Your Physician. 


All medical procedures are subject to certain risks. Although thousands of men 
and women have found Zyderm® and Zyplast® Collagen treatments to be a safe, 
non-surgical option for many skin contour problems, you should be aware of the 
safety issues and restrictions associated with their use. Although you should 
review these points at the time of your consultation with a physician trained in the 
use of collagen, we have summarized them for you as follows: 

_ If you have a reaction to the required skin test, or previous allergic reaction to 
injectable collagen products or lidocaine, or have a history of serious ge (ana- 
phylactic) reactions, Zyderm or Zyplast Collagen must not be used. Also, i you are 
ele or etre to undergo desensitization injections to meat products, you 
; cannot receive injectable collagen. 

The onset of connective tissue diseases has been reported after treatment with 
FROWN LINES collagen injections in patients with no previous history of these disorders. A statis- 





. tical analysis comparing the number of collagen treated patients who were diag- 
(glabellar lines) nosed with two rare connective tissue diseases (Polymyositis/Dermatomyositi2) 


with the expected number of these diseases, suggests that the rate of occurrence 
of these two rare diseases appears to be higher than expected in the collagen 
treated population. However, a causal relationship between collagen injections 
and the onset of the diseases has not been established. 
_ Also, patients with connective tissue disease bi have an increased susceptibil- 
ity to hypersensitivity responses and/or accelerated clearance of =e ants. 
erefore, injectable collagen should be used with caution in such patients with 
consideration given to multiple skin tests. 

Since studies have shown that injected collagen may stimulate the deposition of 
your own collagen at injection sites, there is a possibility that part or all of the cor- 
rection may last two years or more. 

Use of Zyderm | Collagen Implant in an individual patient should be limited to 30 
cc over a one-year period. Use of Zyderm || Collagen Implant in an individual 

atient should be limited to 15 cc over a one-year period. The combination of 
hese products or of Zyderm in conjunction with Zyplast in an individual patient 
s should be limited to 30 cc over a one-year period. The safety of injecting greater 

: amounts on an annual basis has not been established. 
CROW’S FEET The risk of infection is always present with any injection and it is possible to 
(periorbital lines) experience a reaction to the process itself, such as mild bruising or a slight blush 
at the injection site. This does not mean it is necessary to discontinue treatment. 
Bay facial herpes simplex at the site of injection may recur if provoked by the 
injection. 

Though unlikely, it is possible for the needle to-be — placed through a 
blood vessel during injection, which could result in temporary discoloration of the 
treated area, or in fissue death leading to a scab and/or scar formation. Injectable 
collagen, like other substances that are injected (particularly local anesthetics and 
steroids injected into the head or neck area or the extremities), could be acciden- 
tally injected into a blood vessel. Although this possibility is remote, it could result 
in a blockage of the blood flow and loss of circulation to nearby sites. Blood flow 
blockage resulting in permanent loss of vision in one eye has been reported once 
since product introduction in 1981. 

Occasionally, injected collagen has been reported as visible in the skin, in the 
form of a small raised or white area at the treatment site, which may persist from a 
few weeks to several months. Some areas (such as compressed sCars) resist pre- 
cise placement of the material, resulting in a slight elevation beside the defect. 

People with histories of atopic or allergic reactions to other substances require 
extra_care when treated with injectable bovine products. Cautious use of | lerm 
and Zyplast Collagen is recommended in such cases. In addition, caution is 
advised with people who are receiving immunosuppressive therapy. (Patients on 
long-term prednisone or other steroid therapy should consult their doctor before 
beginning Collagen Replacement Therapy.) 

More than one skin test is recommended prior to injectable bovine collagen treat- 
ment if you have a history of dietary beef allergy. It is possible that the collagen 
component of the beef may be causing the allergy. 

If you are using drugs that reduce coagulation, such as aspirin and non-steroidal 
anti-inflammatory drugs, you may, as with any injection, experience increased 
bruising or bleeding at injection sites. 

_Active inflammatory skin conditions Hooke glam such as cysts, pimples, rashes or 
hives) or infections require that treatment be postponed, until the condition has 
been controlled. 

The safety of treatment during pregnancy or in infants or children has not been 
established. 

With more than 500,000 people treated since 1976, injectable collagen has 
proven to be safe. However, a small number (one to two percent) have developed 
an allergic reaction after one or more injections, which has consisted of prolonged 















a redness, swelling, itching and/or firmness at some or all of the sites. On rare occa- 
MARIONETTE LINES sions, these reactions can proceed to a cyst-like reaction that can drain, and may 
(oral commissures) form a scar. Between one and nine months is the usual duration, but a tew cases 


have involved intermittent flare-ups which have exceeded 24 months. 

Importantly, many people who developed an allergic reaction after treatment did 
not report or recognize a response to the skin test. (With proper monitoring of the 
skin test, many of these later reactions could have been prevented.) 

Systemic complaints have been reported in fewer than five per one thousand 
people treated and included flu-like symptoms (nausea, dizziness, headache, joint 
aches), rash, visual disturbances, anaphylactoid reactions (severe allergic reac- 
tion) involving difficulty in breathing, and various systemic diseases including 
immune-mediated diseases. 

Since every patient's expectations and physical make-up are different and overs 
physician's technique is unique, there have been cases reported where collage 
injections have not achieved the desired result. 

We encourage you to discuss this information with your doctor. He or she can 
best evaluate whether treatment is appropriate for you and can answer any ques- 
tions you may have. 


2850-03-1192 
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AUDEMARS PIGUET 


The master watchmaker. 





























Audemars Piguet called it the Royal Oak, because 
its unique octagonal bezel design echoed the 
shape of the portholes on a famous British bat- 
tleship - itself named after the great oak: tree 
whose hollow trunk protected the fugitive King 
Charles II during the English Civil War. This 
eight-sided bezel, secured to the caseback by 
white-gold hexagonal bolts, concealed an 
equally sophisticated yet ultra-slim auto- 
matic movement. 


The Royal Oak leather strap 
version with automatic 
movement. 


The Royal Oak. A design often imitated, 
but never equalled. One of a kind; like 
the person who wears one. 


Twenty years ago, Audemars Piguet issued an 
extraordinary challenge to its master watch- 
makers: create a sports watch immediately 


The Royal Oak Dual Time. 
A single automatic movement displaying two different time-zones. 


Every Royal Oak may be considered as a unique 
piece, its secrets jealously guarded by our 
master watchmakers. Truly one of the great 
designs of this century; and probably the next. 





The Royal Oak Jubilee. This limited edition of 1000 pieces 
was created on the occasion of the twentieth anniversary of 
the original model. 


recognisable for its style and elegance which 
would at the same time raise steel to the status 
of a precious metal. A hundred years of 
accumulated skill and experience in fine 
watchmaking went to work and, after }R 
many months, a totally distinctive new he. | 
watch began to emerge. " 


Its uniqueness of form became immediately Bh ect rogebcenaee 


clear. Decisive, individual, ageless. 
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AUDEMARS FIGUET 


The master watchmaker. 





The Royal Oak Perpetual Calendar. The ultimate blend of design and technology. 


ONE OF THE GREAT DESIGNS OF THIS CENTURY. 
AND PROBABLY THE NEXT. 





Shapur 


fine jewelry 


245 POST STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 94108 (415) 392-1200 








Jn Pinocchio, kind old Geppetto carried woodworking vo far 
that he created his own wooden son. Wow. Frankenstein with hand tools. 


We don’t carry woodworking that far. But we 0o offer more than just kitchens, 
bard, libraries, offices, wine cellars, bedrooms... How about coffered ceilings, 
columned galleries, secret revolving doors in library walls, elaborate doorheads... 
all of it in any style from Rococo to Neoclassic. 


fue been around when Victor Frankenstein was building his castle, 
« 


we'd have done some fabulous Gothic rooms. 


PERFECTION 


CUSTOM WOOD DESIGNS 


1570 Lewis STREET. ANAHEIM. CALIFORNIA 92805 714. 778.8904 FAX 714. 778.0330 





Oriental Rug Auction 


For the ‘first time ever 1n over a quarter of a century, 
aun ique opportun ity to purchase rugs from 
the multi-million dollar inventory of 


one of the most respected names in Oriental rugs. 


The entire inventory of the fifth and sixth floors of 
Emser’s award winnin iG facility will be sold at auction 


to make room for showroom remodeling. 


Inventory includes antiques, new rugs from 2'x 4' to 
mansion sizes imported from China, Turkey, Tibet 


and Indta. Many to be sold at no reserve. 


yattreateser Sunday May 22 at 11 a.m. 


Preview: May 19, 20 & 21 


Emset 
Rugs 


on the premises: Emser International 


8431 Santa Monica Boulevard, Los Angeles 


To order a catalogue, call (415) 861-7500, ext. 525 
Inquiries: (213) 850-7500, ext. 272 


BUTTERTIELD & BUTTERFIELD 


Fine Art Auctioneers & Appraisers since 1865 
7601 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles goo46 


Tel (213) 850-7500 Fax (213) 850-5843 
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James M Chadwick 


LANDSCAPE DESIGN/BUILD 
101 Church Street, Suite 9, Los Gatos, California 95032 
(408) 374-8657 © Fax: (408) 374-6305 


California Contractor's License # 338960 














LE COIN 


Italian & French Furniture 


115 S. Robertson Blvd, Los Angeles, CA 90048 


Tel:(310)274-8413 Fax:(310)274-1601 


- TO THE TRADE - 








BROWN JORDAN 
WE WILL BEAT ANY PRICE 
GUARANTEED! 
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CAROLINA PATIO WAREHOUSE 
The GUARANTEED LOWEST PRICES shipped direct to you 
Call to order 1(800) 6-PATIO-6 — Free Catalog Available 





DEDICATED 
TO THE ART AND CULTURE 


OF OUR TIME 


THE MUSEUM OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
250 South Grand Avenue at California Plaza 
THE TEMPORARY CONTEMPORARY 
152 North Central Avenue 


downtown Los Angeles 
213.621.2766 
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TO AN ITALIAN 
A BEAUTIFUL 





BERTOLUCCI 


SWITZERLAND 


Neiman Marcus. 








As exciting as Hong Kong is, half the fun is often T] | RE Ride an English double-decker bus. Or sail leisurely 
the way you get around to see it all. You can 


on a Chinese junk out onto the South China Sea, 
toast the night from a polished old tram as NO PLACE With the countless ways to get around Hong 
you rumble down historic streets. Or head 400 Kong, you'll want to give yourself enough cine 
metres up the mountain behind Central on the Peak LI KE | to experience them all. 


ZHONG KC 
Tram to one of the most spectacular views on earth. HONG There's no place like it. — 


For more information, please contact: The Hong Kong Tourist Association, PO, Box 7720, Itasca, Illinois 60143-7720. Tel: 1-800-282-HKTA 
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THe HOTEL BEE=AIR 


ART 





A LOS ANGELES LANDMARK 
continued from page 175 


years. “We have a high occupancy, 
you see,” Bowling says, “and that 
means we're constantly needing to 
work on one part of the hotel or an- 
other.” Adding to the hotel's wear and 
tear, an average of five weddings are 
held in the garden and the banquet 
room during summer weekends. In 
May and June, Bowling maintains, 
the hotel has to be booked two years 
in advance. Two years? “Sometimes a 
woman will come in and leave a de- 
posit,” Bowling says, “then go out to 
look for her groom.” 

The Bel-Air’s popularity requires 
no exaggeration. Its roster of former 
guests ranges from Marilyn Monroe, 
who had her own cottage, to Princess 
Grace. During a stint as a screenwrit- 
er in the early 1950s, Carl Sandburg 
lived at the hotel and ate out of tin 
cans, which he would afterward line 
up on the windowsill. Bette Davis, 
Doris Duke, Howard Hughes, Audrey 
Hepburn, Garbo—the list runs right 
through to Anthony Hopkins and Em- 
ma Thompson (“We practically had to 





Because of this spirit 
of inclusiveness, there is 
little that is matching 
or predictable about the 
Bel-Air today. 





dynamite Thompson out,” says Bow- 
ling with a laugh) and will no doubt 
run into the next generation of stars, 
politicians, screenwriters and moguls. 
For in a city that prizes illusion, there 
is considerable appeal in a terrace 
where you can breakfast in winter be- 
cause the ground is heated with bur- 
ied pipes and where the butter comes 
pressed into the shape of the hotel's 
trademark swans. But even without 
these touches, the Bel-Air has a long 
enough history and a sufficient tradi- 
tion of respect for its surroundings to 
have won an enduring place of honor 
in the Los Angeles cityscape. 0) 














MODERN TEXTILE DESIGNS 
continued from page 180 


sign, even though France never gave 
birth to a coherent theory for all the 
arts of the kind that had evolved in 
England, Austria and Germany. Ma- 
tisse, Braque, Picasso and Léger were 
all briefly involved in design, notably 
for the famous tapestry manufacture 
of Aubusson. Picasso and Léger also 
accepted the opportunity to come up 
with some memorable theatrical cos- 
tumes. Unlike the postwar period, 
when artists have tended to focus on 





Anni Albers 
concentrated on the 
resonance of 
geometric patterning. 





one medium only, barriers were easily 
crossed, and a noted ceramist of the 
period, René Buthaud, effortlessly ex- 
tended his range to include imagery 
for fabrics. 

But the two artists in Paris who 
made the most significant contribu- 
tion to textile design were Raoul Dufy 
and Sonia Delaunay. Dufy’s lively mo- 
tifs, intended mainly for silk, were 
begun at the behest of the great cou- 
turier and art collector Paul Poiret, 
who used them for both dresses and 
furnishings. The Dufy-Poiret creations 
are best appreciated in a complete 
Art Déco setting, where everything 
from the inlaid tables to the leather- 
bound books has been handmade to 
blend into an intimate harmony. So- 
nia Delaunay combined aspects of the 
Bauhaus with her own remarkable 
painterly flair in the “simultaneous 
contrasts” of color that she evolved 
for textiles. Such leading ladies of 
the period as Gloria Swanson and 
Nancy Cunard appeared swathed en- 
tirely in Delaunay’s striking motifs, 
where art and design were indissolu- 
bly linked. In this feverishly fash- 
ionable period leading up to World 
War II, the last concerted attempt was 
made to create a total style uniting 
all the arts. 0 








ABOARD CAR 50 | 


A PRIVATE 1928 CARRIAGE 
continued from page 195 


black trousers that look like silk—but 
the black cowboy boots bespeak his 
native Tennessee. He is married to 
Maureen Starkey, the former wife of 
Ringo Starr. The couple have a young 
daughter (she has three children 
from her previous marriage). By his 
own admission, Tigrett is a compul- 
sive workaholic: “The first year my 
daughter was born,” he says ruefully, 
“I saw her only twenty days.” 
Perhaps surprisingly, the most im- 
portant thing in Tigrett’s life is not 
business but spiritual awakening. More 
than two decades ago the traumat- 
ic death of a brother launched him 
on a passionate search for a “master.” 
Traveling the globe, he discovered 
the Indian avatar Sathya Sai Baba. 
The motto that appears everywhere 
in the House of Blues (even on the 
menu) is from Sai Baba: “Help ever, 
hurt never.” The Hard Rock Cafe was 
similarly informed by another of the 
master’s sayings: “Love all, serve all.” 
Following the teachings of Sai Ba- 
ba, Tigrett believes that the world is 





Car 50's most 
conspicuous 
achievement is to 
disguise how 
small the space is. 





in an age called Kali Yuga—the dark- 
est and most despairing era man has 
ever known. Kali Yuga will be suc- 
ceeded, however, by a golden age of 
enlightenment, marked by a resur- 
gence of ancient wisdom. 

And if the cosmos can come full cir- 
cle, so can Tigrett’s life. As he sits in 
the observation car, a recollection of 
childhood surges into his thoughts, 
lighting up his face with a broad 
southern grin. He pats the arm of his 
chair. “You know,” says Isaac Tigrett, 
“I was four weeks old the first time I 
was here. And my earliest childhood 
memory is of Car 50.” 0] 
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rian and Anna Haugh- 

ton, the British dealers 
who started the International 
Antiques Dealers Show in 
New York five years ago, are 
off and running again. From 
May 13 to 17 they are present- 
ing the International Fine 
Art Fair at New York's Sev- 
enth Regiment Armory with 
a preview May 12 to benefit 
the Frick Collection. 

The show, subtitled “Re- 
naissance Through Impres- 
sionism,” includes works cre- 
ated between 1300 and 1900. 
Among the more than 50 
participating dealers are 
Emmanuel Moatti of Paris, 
Richard Feigen and Rosen- 
berg & Steibel of New York 
and the Sarti Gallery of Lon- 
don, all known for old-mas- 
ter paintings, drawings and 
sculpture. Colnaghi is one of 


A Fair to Remember 


the galleries participating 
with drawings. Dealers spe- 
cializing in 19th-century Eu- 
ropean art include Chris- 
topher Wood of London. 


Rare Books, which will be 
showing antiquarian edi- 
tions, such as Sanquirico’s set 
designs (below). For informa- 
tion about the benefit, contact 


- 


Samantha Reisler, the Frick 
Collection; 212-288-0700. 


Specialists in 19th-century 
American art include Ursus 








COURTESY URSUS RARE BOOKS 





Mini Cameras 


David Linley’s challenge is not designing and producing furni- 
ture, nor is it making a name for himself separate from the British 
royal family. He is, quite simply, trying to further the art of wood- 
working. His latest concept—miniature boxes made in the 
shapes of clients’ homes or distinctive buildings. One of his 
workshop’s first such commissions was a jewelry box an English- 
man wanted made for his wife on the occasion of their child’s 
birth. Then an antique-pen collector asked for a miniature cabi- 
net to house his writing instruments. Now Linley is also intro- 
ducing a series of five humidors modeled after buildings de- 
signed by famous architects, such as A. W.N. Pugin 

The miniatures, which are crafted with such English woods as 
oak, sycamore and walnut and inlaid with Swiss pear and 
macassar ebony, often contain mechanical devices, a Linley 
trademark. (His favorite possession is a 19th-century whatnot 
that forms a side table when the top shelf is depressed.) Thus, 
one of the side windows on the jewelry box is a secret drawer 
that operates on a push catch. Linley’s workshop has also pro 
duced and sold miniatures of a Palladian villa, Spencer House 
(left) and Fort Belvedere. Elton John keeps jewelry in a miniature 
two-tone wood house. “The list is endless and so are the uses for 
these boxes,” says Linley. “I have a workshop full of cunning 
craftsmen who can do everything from turning to carving on the 
premises. People walk in after browsing for antiques (o see about 
having a piece of furniture made.” David Linley | 
Pimlico Rd., London SW1 W8LP; 71-730-7300, 
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Boxed In 


Timing is everything. Hubert 
de Givenchy was about to sell 
his collection of Boulle furni- 
ture when he was introduced 
to the work of Georges Banc, 
who re-creates rooms in min- 
iature entirely out of paper 
and encloses them in facades 
of his own design. Just before 
the Boulle salon was disman- 
tled. Bane visited Givenchv's 
Paris residence and took pho- 
tos and measurements. After 
18 months, he is close to com- 
pleting the miniature repro- 
ductions of the Boulle salon 
and another room decorated 
in the style of Louis XV. 

Banc is reproducing every- 
thing in the rooms—each 
piece of furniture, the French 
windows, the chandeliers, 
moldings, composition orna- 
ments and murals—right 
down to the intricate carving 


on chair legs and chasing on 
chandeliers. Windows and 
doors open and close, as do 
rolltop desks. Even desk 
drawers can be locked with 
tiny keys. Banc, who has been 
making miniatures since the 
age of six, has filled an entire 
room of his own house with 
his miniature chambers, in- 
cluding, Napoleon's bedroom 
at Fontainebleau (above) and 
a salon at Chateau de Chan- 
tilly. Georges Banc, 14 rue 
Pierre Corneille, 69006 Lyons; 
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The ultimate expression 
of your good taste 


ontact your Importer 
or nearest Design Studio: 


estcoast 

tchen Gallery 

cific Design Center 

387 Melrose Ave., Suite G 686 
/. Hollywood, CA 90069 

|. (B00) 659-1630 


idwest 

pmmon Market Imports Ltd 
58 Osterman Ave 

perfield, IL 60015 

el. (708) 940-4080 


ortheast 

J, NY, CT, ME 

now Art 

rchitects & Designers Bldg 
b0 E. 58th Street, 8th Floor 
ew York, NY 10022 

BI. (212) 308-9674 


ortheast 

A, NH, VT, RT 
etropolitain Cab. Dist 

45 University Avenue 
estwood, MA 02090 

el. (617) 326-8900 


outheast 

mbiance Kitchens 

401 North Federal Highway 
ca Raton, FL 33487 

el. (407) 241-4660 


resh ideas, exceptional design, precision crafted quality. They are 
juaranteed in more than 100 kitchens programs from LEICHT. Europe’ s 

shoice for fine kitchen systems is fast becoming the choice of 

Americans from coast to coast. Experience new dimensions in 

unctional design and elegant living with a LEICHT kitchen. 


ICHT Kiichen AG, P. 0. Box 60, D-73548 Waldstetten, Tel. 011-49-7171 40 22 40, Fax 011-49-7171 40 21 6 





ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
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COURTESY CLARENCE HOUSE 
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Inside the Design World 


In the Showrooms 


ichael Silverman of the new Camargue 
M showroom (212-371-4333) in New Yorks 
D&D Building says that European fabric firms 
increasingly want to have their own products 
represented in the U.S. as complete collections 
rather than sell individual fabrics to American 
firms as they have for years. He has opened Ca- 
margue as a way of showing the collections of 
five companies—four French, one Italian. Sil- 
verman characterizes Les Impressions Edi- 
tion, owned by French designer Dominique 
Kiefer, as “contemporary but not outrageously 
modern,” and makes the point that the colors 
of any given fabric relate to the colors of the en- 
tire collection. Calebasses (left), a printed cotton, 
has red leaves with black outlines on a vivid or- 
ange-yellow background. Lianes, a companion 
fabric, shows stripes of the same red and yel- 
low with stylized vertical 
vines in black on each stripe. 
Torsades is a heavy cotton fab- 
ric with a woven design of 
stripes made by a frondlike 
image. A complete contrast to 
Les Impressions Edition are 
the fabrics from J. Pansu, 
which Silverman describes 
as “decorative silks done in 
a very old, formal French 
style.” The delight of this tra- 
dition is captured in Berangere 
(top left). Elaborately woven 
stripes (including a moiré) in 
shades of raspberry are separated at intervals 
by stripes in varying shades of green and 
white; overlaying the panels of raspberry is a 
woven design of trailing white ribbons and 
bunches of roses. Tissus Lauer is known for its 
woven fabrics, but one of its recent successes is 
a print called Venredi, done in either green, 
brown and mustard or brown, turquoise and 
deep red. Camargue’s showing of Verel de Bel- 
val’s fabrics is simple and elegant—pure silk 
taffeta in 72 different colors. The Italian firm 
represented is Luciano Marcato of Milan. 
Known for its woven tapestries, Marcato has 
Ravel Lampasso, small checks in pink, green, 
and gold woven ona corn-yellow 
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Clarence House (212-752-2 1SiZ- 
ing whatit calls “opulence.” On« Vel- 


luto Sforza, taken from a 17th-ce: 
and, as with the original, the fabric 1s 
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vet showing a large regular paisley patternin | 
charcoal gray and gold. The other, Velours Tra- | 
viata (left, below), also a cut velvet, is taken from 

a 19th-century French original and haslush | 
explosions of deep red and maroon cornu- | 
copias of flowers on a gold background. Proof | 
that Clarence House still has its hand in the wit 
department is Caligula (left, bottom), a fabric | 
with a printed design of Roman portrait heads _| 
ona marbleized background. 

Brunschwig & Fils (212-838-7878) has creat- 
ed a whimsical table as part of its relatively new 
lamp and accessory furniture collection. The 
Atalante table (below left) stands on gold ball 
feet and is composed of simulated large old 
leather-covered tomes stacked and standing at 
angles. A charming Brunschwig fabric is El Re 
Leon (below right), which has a pair of cartoon- 
ish lions in neon blue looking 
in bafflement at long-beaked 
birds playing around their 
feet. Brunschwig has a decep- 
tively simple silk-and-cotton 
fabric with a woven pattern 
of bars and squares. Called 
Ercolano after a mosaic floor 
pattern found at Hercula- 
neum, the fabric (bottom 
right) comes in coral with 
green squares, gold with blue 
squares and burgundy with 
gold squares. 


























































Out of Asia 


Tibetan-born Kesang Tashi, who imports Tibetan rugs in the US. 
under the title Innerasia Trading Company (AD-at-Large, Jan. 
1992), has expanded into a lower Fifth Avenue showroom, the 
Gangchen Carpet Gallery. Among Tashi’s new creations is 
the Caravan Series (left), based on horse blanket de- 
signs, which includes Khampa Carpet from the 
Kham Province, known for its warriors; Lhasa 
Caravan, a geometric design of rows of navy- 
blue crosses on a cream background; and Amdo 
Caravan, which has a border in various shades of 
blue and a center field that is stripes of orange, tan 
and blue. Two other striking designs are Chrysanthe- 
mum, which has chrysanthemums in rust and gold with 
green leaves on a charcoal background, and Lhasa 
Khotanese, a series of medallions in blue, red and gold set in 
squares. Gangchen Carpet Gallery, Innerasia Trading Company, 
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236 Fifth Ave., New York 10001; 212-532-2600. 


Down Putnam Way 


utnam is “like Litchfield was 10, 12 years ago,” Helen Partel- 

lo-Hollingsworth says, describing how the small mill town 
in Connecticut's “quiet corner” has been transformed into a 
bustling antiques marketplace. Three emporiums in the center 
of town dominate the Putnam antiques scene, where on any giv- 
en day collectors and designers like Mario Buatta and Partello- 
Hollingsworth can be found. And during the Brimfield markets 
in May, July and September, shuttle services courtesy of the Put- 
nam Antique Exchange ferry people to and from Brimfield. 

The New England Architectural Center is a source of archi- 
tectural elements, especially for people restoring homes in 
northeast Connecticut. Partello-Hollingsworth has bought origi- 
nal paneling, fireplaces, doors and windows from Bob Rubinoff, 
who has 10,000 square feet on the ground floor of the center. Ru- 
binoff bids on the contents of estates, commercial structures and 
even carnivals throughout the New England area, so he’s likely 
to have marble fireplaces, 
carved staircases and panel- 
ing from a turn-of-the-centu- 
ry Boston residence, for ex- 
ample. Peter Hill and Mark 
Stasko, who occupy the sec- 
ond floor, offer all sorts of 
mantels and fireplace sur- 
rounds (from marble and 
slate to tile and wood) and 
carry a large selection of 18th- 
and 19th-century American 
doors that they will engineer 
to fit any house. New En- 
gland Architectural Center, 2 
Harris and Main Streets, Put- 
nam, CT 06260; 203-928-5302. 

Partello-Hollingsworth al- 
so frequents the Antiques 
Marketplace. She purchased 


a set of redware discovered in a 19th-century Pennsylvania 
farmhouse from Joe and Ann Allard; a big copper pail from 
John and Betty Wells, who have a large collection of polished- 
copper utensils (below); and a small pine cupboard to hold sta- 
tionery on a client’s desk from Rhonda Tyrone. Putnam's an- 
tiques supermarket also houses dealer Paul Gibouleau’s collec- 
tion of Rookwood pottery, such as a seven-inch-high vase 
decorated with jonquils by Elizabeth Lincoln in 1904 and a small 
1906 plaque by Sara Sax that reads “In the Pine Country.” An- 
tiques Marketplace, 109 Main St. and Route 44, Putnam, CT 
06260; 203-928-0442. 

The Putnam Antique Exchange sells mostly furniture and a 
fair amount of salvaged items, such as carved brownstone urns 
and capitals from the Brewster Mansion in New Haven. The ex- 
change is Partello-Hollingsworth’s source for antique clay flow- 
erpots from England and ceramic pottery in the form of vegeta- 
bles (lettuce-leaf plates and cabbage terrines, among others). The 
exchange is divided into period rooms—a 17th-century carved 
teak room, for example, and 
an 18th-century American 
room containing early por- 
traits, raised paneling and a 
1790 butler’s secretary (left) 
from the Harkness estate in 
Manhattan. Although the 
turnover is high, items re- 
cently seen included a ca. 
1880 cigar-store Indian, a 
1740-60 mahogany Newport 
table with a pierced stretcher 
and original drawer pull, and 
mid-19th-century gilt-brass 
sconces and frames. Putnam 
Antique Exchange, 75-83 
Main St., Putnam, CT 06260; 
203-928-1905. 
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It’s in the Mix 


even years ago New York 

dealers Douglas Reymer 
and Mady Jourdan started 
buying stylish but simple 
20th-century French furni- 
ture. The partners have been 
stocking 1920s to 1950s furni- 
ture at Reymer-Jourdan An- 
tiques ever since, because it 
complements the late-18th- 
century pieces they were 
known for showing. 

“They have the ‘90s look— 
interesting Louis XVI and 
Empire with 1920s, ’30s and 
‘40s furniture that's very high 


Stull Glowing 


In the late 1930s Albert Nesle, a young dealer in antique lighting 
fixtures, established a business on New York's East 57th Street, 
and, in various locations up and down the block, he has been 
there ever since. Patronized over the years by everyone from Eli- 
nor Brown of Macmillen and Billy Baldwin to David Anthony 
Easton and Mark Hampton, Nesle still provides English, French 
(right) and Russian chandeliers, sconces and candelabra. 

One of Nesle’s early discoveries was the vast array of late-18th- 
and 19th-century English chandeliers in India, bought by Indian 
princes by the dozen to bedeck their palaces. According to 
daughter Nancy Nesle, the company still has over 10,000 antique 
crystal hurricane shades made for Indian princes in its ware- 
house. Add to these the green-glass English chandelier from the 
first quarter of the 19th century, Italian country pieces covered 
with porcelain flowers and Russian tiers of stalactite prisms, and 
it is easy to see why Nesle is still the place designers go for light- 
ing. Nesle, 151 E. 57th St., New York 10022; 212-755-0515. 








style. There’s only a handful 
of dealers who have this vari- 








ety,” says Robert Metzger. 

“Tm in there at least once a week. I like dealers who have a high 
inventory turnover.” Recent purchases of his include a long thin 
iron Art Déco console, a pair of Déco doors used for the front of a 
media cabinet and 1930s altar sticks that Metzger had made into 
floor lamps. “Their furniture has a very chic look,” adds Juan 
Pablo Molyneux associate José Carlino. “They're shopping the 


BOB HIEMSTRA 


French markets where other people haven't gone.” Sold just 
days after arriving in New York were a round Leleu table and a 
gilt chair by Paul Iribe. But a few prizes remain: a 1930s chest of 
drawers covered in parchment by the American architect-de- 
signer Samuel Marx, a pair of Jacques Adnet armchairs covered 
in camel-colored leather (above left), a pair of two-foot-high 
lamp bases by the French ceramist Jouvé and a 1930s parchment 
desk displayed with a Louis XVI bench (above right). “We don’! 
buy highly decorated pieces or anything feminine, and we're r 
inclined to buy Site et Mare,” Reymer says. “Our taste goes t: 
simple RuhImann, Poillerat and Leleu.” Reymer-Jourdan An- 
tiques, 43 E. 10th St., New York 10003; 212-674-4470. 











Ruhlmann Redux 


“It was hard being a 21-year-old kid trying to get people to 
give me $25,000 for a bookcase, “ says furniture maker 
Frank Pollaro, recalling his first commission in 1988 when 
he launched his own woodworking studio in New Jersey. 
More than five years later Pollaro has not only crafted cus- 
tom cabinetry and furniture for dozens of clients but has 
also built an Art Déco-style home movie theater complete 
with entrance doors, marquee and ticket booth (AD, April 
1994). And recently he indulged a dream by replicating a 
handful of Ruhimann creations. He studied the construc- 
tion of Ruhlmann pieces at a New York dealer's shop, 
bought some Honduras mahogany and spent two 
months inlaying the macassar ebony veneer with pencil- 
line holly banding and ivory pearls. Nine coats of hand- 
polished varnish later, the cabinet (below) is ready. The 
companion pieces include a lady's dressing table, also 
with a macassar ebony veneer inlaid with ivory pearls, a 
matching chair, and a table veneered with burl amboyna. 
By appointment only. Pollaro Custom Furniture, 356 
Glenwood Ave., East Orange, NJ 07017; 201-748-5353. 0 
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INING THE ULTIMATE. 


In the world of leather, there’s. . .well, leather and then 
there’s the soul-nourishing experience that Henredon brings 
to the room. Not mere luxury; what we have here is Luxe. 
Created by Henredon to provide your body with the same kind 
of softness, suppleness and support that snugs up your hands 
in the finest gloves. Breathtaking beauty. . .at prices that 
will, happily, not take your breath away. Sofas, loveseats, 
chairs, ottomans. . .in your choice of a wonderful range 

of styles, textures and grades; expertly tailored seating, by 
talented people who care about each and every stitch; 
custodians of the Henredon commitment to outstanding 
fashion and value. This is truly leather for a lifetime. For the 
complete upholstery catalog, send $20.00 to Henredon, 
Dept. A64, Morganton, North Carolina 28655. Or, if you 
prefer, call 1-800-444-3682 

to order by MasterCard or 

Visa. We'd love to hear 


from you. 


HENKREVON 
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COVER: The Tree of Life room at 
the Inn at National Hall in West- 
port, Connecticut. Architecture 
by Roger FerrisInterior design 
by_ Joszi. Meskan.. Photography 
by John Vaughan. See page 156. 
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Over the past 42 years, the Toyota Land 
Cruiser has become as legendary as the 
remote places it travels. Places like the Yucatan 
jungle. The Serengeti. And the foothills of Nepal. 

Today, the 1994 Toyota Land Cruiser, with 
its dominating 212-horsepower 4.5-liter 24-valve 
engine and full-time 4WD, has the credentials to 
take you as far as you want to go. And then some. 
Even Land Cruiser’s interior is legendary for its 


luxurious comfort and exceptionally quiet ride. 


\ 
ve 


Its spacious cabin offers a civilized sanctuary 
for up to eight* adventurers. 

As one magazine so aptly wrote, “Toyota's 
Land Cruiser has proven itself so thoroughly 
over the past couple of decades that there’s little 


point in testing it’** But what truly makes the 
Land Cruiser a legend has been the toughest test 


of all. The test of time. 


€) TOYOTA Land Cruiser 


“T love what you do for me 


Call 1-800-GO-TOYOTA if you'd like a Land Cruiser brochure and the location of your nearest dealer. Toyota reminds you to Tread Lightly!™ on public and private land. 
*With optional Third Seat Package. **Automobile Magazine, March 1993. Buckle Up! Do it for those who love you. © 1993 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. 








Discover a new sense of well-being for your skin. 


BIENFAIT TOTAL — 


TOTAL WELL-BEING DAY FLUIDE 


It began when Lancome research mastered a natural skin process... 
Physio-Conversion. The result: A formula breakthrough that progressively 
activates key ingredients to work naturally with the skin. 


TOTAL HYDRATION is immediate and progressive...as Physio-Conversion 
generates hydrating agents to maintain optimum hydration all day. 


TOTAL RADIANCE is renewed all day...through optimum hydration and 
is reassured by an active blend of Vitamin C, Provitamin B5 and 
a derivative of Alpha Hydroxy Acid. 


PLUS PROTECTION...with an SPF 15 sunscreen. Vitamin E is 
released to help provide anti-oxidant protection. 
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Why watch connoisseurs the world over 
say there is only one Piaget. 


Piaget is credited with revolutioniz- 
ing the fine Swiss watch. It takes 
style and design to a new dimen- 
sion. And turns the telling of time 
into the wearing of precious jewels. 

To witness the making of a 
Piaget, is to experience the mentali- 
ty of perfection. 

Every single part of each Piaget 
case and bracelet is crafted in either 
solid 18 karat gold or platinum. 
Including the tiniest screws. 

(Even an enameled dial is still 18 
karat gold underneath.) 


The hand-carved case has an 
unmistakable richness and patina 
that only repeated hand-polishing 
can accomplish. 

Each individual link of the 
bracelet is a masterpiece: shaped, 
beveled, drilled, polished and 
repolished--often up to 50 separate 
procedures are required. 

And in this age of assembly line 
technology, each movement, quartz 
or mechanical, is crafted by a Piaget 
watchmaker. 

The Piaget Tanagra, for men, is 


Available at 


NEIMAN MARCUS 


138 grams of gold and represents 
weeks of handcrafted artistry and 
patience. 

The Piaget diamond Tanagra for 
women, made with equal care, 
becomes a jewel on the wrist. 

Piaget has earned its place as 
the timepiece of perfection. 


PIAGET 


JOAILLIER EN HORLOGERIE DEPUIS 1874 
GENEVE 
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ENJOY THE BEAUTY OF TEAK with McGuire's Solid Teak Dining Table and Solid Teak Dining 


Chairs — in natural or colored finishes, or no finish at tall. Also built to last outdoors: McGuire’s Solid 
Teak sofas, sun chaises and more. To receive our 100-page, full-color Porttolio showcasing McGuire 
urniture, please send $10.00 to McGuire AD6-94, 151 Vermont Street, San Francisco, CA 94103. 

e invite you to visita McGuire showroom with your interior designer, architect or furniture dealer. 


“= 4934 BMW 315/1 $67,500 


1939 BMW 327/8 $90,000 


Perhaps one of the only things 
more attractive than its price is the 
new 318i Convertible, itself. 
Inspired by a rich cabriolet and 
roadster heritage, the body is sleek 
and elegant. Outside mirrors that 
direct air away from the interior and 


a softtop that folds out of sight are 
classic examples of its refinement. 






YOU’D BE SURPRISED WHAT 
A BMW CONVERTIBLE 
IS GOING FOR THESE DAYS. 









1957 BMW 507 $225,000 











And yet, the strength of the new 
318i extends beyond its lines. 

To help reduce the body shake 
normally associated with open-top 
automobiles, we have considerably 
reinforced the chassis. 

Floor panels are stamped out 
of extra thick steel. Cross members, 
door sills and pillars have all been 


on dealer. Excludes destination and handling charges, taxes, licensé 
go are registered 


“Suggested retail price for the 1994 BMW 318i Convertible. Actual price depends 


and options. ©1994 BMW of North America, Inc. The BMW trademark ar 





1938 BMW 328 $180,000 


1994 BMW 318i $29,900° 


engineered with your safety in mind. 
The windshield’s frame, alone, 


Can support one and a half times 
the weight of the entire car. 

The ultra-rigid chassis provides 
a remarkable platform for BMW’s 
legendary suspension system and 
sophisticated anti-lock brakes. You 
will be amazed how smoothly the 
318i rides and handles. 

Open either door and you will 


not only notice an efficient cockpit, 


but a unique system that seals the 

side windows automatically, which 

Keeps wind noise to a minimum. 
On the inside, multi-zone seats 








use the latest orthopedic knowledge. 
They are contoured for support and 
cushioned for your comfort. 

The driving experience is made 
even more enjoyable by a dual climate 
control system and an anti-theft stereo 
with six speakers. 

Call 1-800-334-4BMW for your 
nearest dealer. We think you'll find 
the new 318i Convertible is nothing 
short of astonishing. 





THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 


HAEL 
RAIG 





adame de Récamier was a 


woman of great presence, 
beauty and intellect. Her portrait, 
holding her salon, hangs in the 
Louvre. Grace, gentility and wit 
guided her through a creative, pas- 
sionate and empowered life. 


In this spirit of consummate ele- 
gance and classical good taste, we 
proudly fashion, in limited quanti- 
ties, unique 
furnishing of 
the highest 
quality. 







M. CRAIG & COMPANY 


CABINETMAKERS 


RR ie 


911 LADY STREET * COLUMBIA, S C 2920] 
803-254-5994 


Available through your interior designer or architect. 
ATLANTA ¢ CHICAGO ¢ COLUMBIA ¢ DALLAS 
DANIA * DENVER ¢ LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 


Our comprehensive portfolio is available for $15.00 
and can be credited at time of purchase. The Récamier 
Bed is made exclusively by M. Craig Company and is 

available in all standard sizes. 
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Imagine a window blind 
that seems to float in air, with no 
visible means of support. So soft 
and sheer that you can enjoy a 
sunlit scene through it, without 
glare or fading. 

Still with us? Then you're 
beginning to imagine Silhouette 
window shadings. 


SP) 


Soft, 
sheer fabric, 
front and back 


_— Operating cord 






Even the 
"slats" are soft 


But as you can see, 

pictures do the job better than 
words. Pictures can give you 

an idea of the sleek simplicity of 
Silhouette. Its appropriateness to 
any style of interior. And the way 
it controls any shading of light. 

But not even the best 
photograph can show you its full 
range of colors. Or derhonstrate 
its luxurious, silken feel. Or the 
way its special finish repels dust 
and soil. 

And don't let the delicate 
beauty of Silhouette fool you. It's 
one that will stand the test of time. 
That's why we back it with a 
Lifetime Guarantee.* 

To get an even better feel for 
Silhouette, call “SILHOUETTE 
ANSWERS" at 1-800-22-STYLE 
(MF, 8AM- 8PM EST) and ask for 
a free brochure to read and a real 
sample to examine. In Canada, 
call 1-800-265-1363. 

Silhouette window shadings. 
Beyond shades. Beyond blinds. 
Beyond description. 








Hunter Douglas: your source for 
Silhouette shadings, Duette® and 
Applause™ honeycomb shades, pleated 
shadex, Lightlines Designer Series™ 
horizontal and vertical blinds, 

and coordinated fabrics. 
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HunterDouglas 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 


Iam receiving Architectural Digest as a 
result of HG’s folding. I was going to 
let the subscription run out. But I 
can’t. The February 1994 issue was 
outstanding. I am not a designer or 
artist or architect. I’m a housewife 
and mom. I read your magazine from 
cover to cover. The Before, In Prog- 
ress and After shots were great, the 
texts were great—everything about 
the issue was perfect. I’m renewing 
when the subscription runs out. I 
don’t want to miss a thing! 
Michele Y. Heitlinger 
Marietta, Georgia 


Although I thoroughly enjoy every is- 
sue of Architectural Digest, | was par- 
ticularly thrilled with the Before and 
After issue. What a wonderful con- 
cept! I applaud you. Thank you for all 
the pleasure Architectural Digest has 
given me—past, present and future! 
Christina Fazzolari 
Brooklyn, New York 


I really liked the Before and After pho- 

tos. Please use this format as much as 
possible in future issues. 

M. J. Rogers 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The February issue is a disappoint- 
ment. The Before and After pictures 
are corny. Do you really think your 
readers need them? This one does not. 
Claudette Bidgood 

Greenbrae, California 


No more Before and After issues—es- 
pecially when the Before shots are 
taken after the project has already 
begun and the In Progress shots are 
absolutely meaningless. 





Carol Sorenson 
Bartlett, Illinois 


Your February issue was a joy to read. 
Especially pleasing were the trans- 
formations in the Nightinga.2-Brown 
House (“Rescuing a Rhode Isiand Land- 





mark”) and at the Corcoran Gallery 
(“Dusting Off the Salon Doré”). I had 
the good fortune to attend a recep- 
tion at the Corcoran several years ago 
and am glad to see that this jewel is 
shining once again. Having recently 
completed renovation and redeco- 
ration of my family home, I am ap- 
preciative of your Before, In Progress 
and After photographs. 
Paul D. Flach 
Kenmore, New York 


I found the article about the restora- 
tion of the Nightingale-Brown House 
by J. Carter Brown to be fascinating 
and inspiring. I was particularly im- 
pressed with the many pictures fea- 
turing craftspeople at work and the 
mention of their names in the cap- 
tions and in the text. My own experi- 
ence has been that it is the dedicated 
craftspeople who are the crucial fac- 
tor in a successful renovation. They 
are not in it for the money, but rather 
pursue their crafts out of love of the 
work, which often results in their 
achieving neither wealth nor recogni- 
tion. J. Carter Brown deserves praise 
for acknowledging the talents of 
those who contributed to the restora- 
tion of his ancestral home. It was also 
refreshing to see siblings display a 
strong sense of family loyalty. Bravo 
to all the Brown family members and 
the architects and the craftspeople 
who have given the wider commu- 
nity such a treasure in the Nightin- 
gale-Brown House. 
Sherry H. Jones 
Belmont, Massachusetts 


The article on Sankeien Garden (AD 
Travels) by Carol Lutfy in the Febru- 
ary issue was both informative and 
delightful. I enjoy Architectural Digest 
mainly for its ability to blend inter- 
national and domestic design ideas 
together creatively. 

Renee A, Pistone 
Fairfield, New Jersey 








the architects of time 


THE NATURE OF EBEL. 


“| went to the woods because | wished to live 
deliberately, to front only the essential facts of life, 
and see if I could not learn what it had to teach, 
and not, when | came to die, discover that | had 
not lived” 

WALDEN 

Henry David Thoreau 


Don Henley, environmentalist and recording 
artist, wears the Ebel 1911. With quartz or self- 
winding mechanical movement. Available in a 
combination of stainless steel and 18 kt. gold, all 
stainless steel or all 18 kt. gold. Water-resistant to 
30 meters (99 ft.). With Ebel’s unique five-year 
international limited warranty. Intelligently priced. 


All fees for the appearance and services of Don 
Henley have been paid directly to The Walden 
Woods Project. 


TOURNEAU 
New York « Geneva * Palm Beach » Bal Harbour + Costa Mesa 


NEW YORK (1 MADISON AVE. - 52ND ST. 

& 59TH ST. 0 34TH ST. - 7TH AVE. 
FLORIDA 0 PALM BEACH (1 BAL HARBOUR 
CALIFORNIA () SOUTH COAST PLAZA 
SHOP AT HOME: (212) 758-6234 / 

1-800-348-3332 
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For further information 
or the Hermes store 
nearest you, please 
call 1-800-441-4488, 
ext. 4232. 
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PEOPLEGARE THe satis 





After a month in the country, we return 
to our international beat in July. In Man- 
hattan, Albert Hadley and Joanne de Guar- 
diola design a penthouse overlooking Central 
Park, and 1100 Architect revamps a down- 
town space. On St. Martin, Carleton Var- 
ney gives a cottage Caribbean flair. In Japan, a couple 
fill their vintage farmhouse with folk art, and in Los 
Angeles, Thad Hayes lends a contemporary edge to his 
nostalgic style. In Italy, a New York theater couple cre- 


JIM MCHUGH 





ate an off-Broadway refuge, while on Long 
Island, Anthony Baratta and William Dia- 
mond fashion a campy country retreat. In 
Ireland, David Hicks brightens up Barons 
Court for the duke and duchess of Abercorn, _ 
and in upstate New York, Carl Sagan sends 
an old Cornell University secret-society building into 

a new orbit. Also in July, look for a surprising piece on 
Frank Stella, who has been blurring the line between 
art and architecture in provocative ways. 


Rigs Route Editor-in-Chief 





The View from Martha’s Vineyard 

“It gave me a chance to return to my 
architectural roots,” says Marc Apple- 
ton of designing a retreat for a couple 
on Martha’s Vineyard. Appleton, who 
worked in New England after studying 
architecture at Yale, had been prac- 
ticing in California for twenty years 
when the opportunity arose to look 
eastward again. He had always ad- 
mired the early Colonial and Shingle 
styles, particularly the rural vernacular 
of New England. “And having been 
away for so long, I may have ap- 
proached this design in a more enthu- 
siastic way than if I’d been doing 
shingled houses all along,” he says. 
William Hodgins, who created the house’s interiors, adds 
that a “very definable” California-bred enthusiasm was 
brought to the project by the owners as well. “They have 
an open, free—call it non-eastern—spirit,” he says. “The 
house had to reflect their outlook: that it’s all about fun and 
isn’t the most important thing in their lives.” See page 102. 





Marc Appleton 





DAVID PHELPS 


William Hodgins 


On the Michigan Shore 

“I’ve always liked country houses in 
northern California, or country places 
in the western part of Illinois,” notes 
Bruce Gregga. “I like the texture and 
also the fact that they don’t need a lot 
of maintenance.” When the Chicago 
designer was looking for.a weekend 
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Bruce Gregga 





ROBERT RECK 





residence, it was important that it “weather well,” he says. 
He came upon just the place in Harbor County, Michi- 
gan—a board-and-batten house set on a golf course and 
surrounded by towering oaks. Being his own client al- 
lowed him the freedom to experiment with the interiors. 
He covered walls in burlap and five coats of paint and soft- 
ly glazed the wood ceilings to reinforce the natural grain. 
“There's a lot of motion in the house,” he says, “turned and 
twisted carved furniture, a lot of movement in the fabric, a 
lot of primitive-style carvings.” Working for himself also 
meant that he could combine furniture he’d had for years 
with pieces picked up at local yard sales. “The design isn’t 
static,” he says. “It proves that you can take discards and 
put them together with something of quality.” See page 112. 


Chief Joseph Ranch 

Besides the centerpiece lodgepole pine 
lodge, guests at the Chief Joseph Ranch 
outside Darby, Montana, are often 
treated to a visit to the tepee village, 
which lies about a mile deeper into 
the property. “It’s as remote as you can 
get in the wilderness here,” says own- 
er Mel Pervais, who hosts luncheon 
barbecues there or, in special cases, overnight excursions 
for guests who want to sleep “accompanied by the neigh- 
boring coyote, bear, deer and moose that make their 
home on the ranch.” But one needn’t travel far to find 
wildlife—Pervais’s bobcat, Toma, can be seen roaming 
about the main house. Of acquiring such house pets Per- 
vais explains, “You have to get them before their eyes and 
ears open—then you have about a ninety percent chance of 
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Mel Pervais 





continued on page 24 





“The first time Lgave her a diamond ring 
her hug took my breath away.” 


I'll always remember that face. 

The smnile bordering on a tear. 

Eyes as lively as the diamond 

I nervously slipped on her finger. 
And now that we have come 

so far together, perhaps its time to 
celebrate that love, again, with a 
diamond as exceptional as our love. 





An exceptional diamond of two carats, or more, is so rare that fewer than one percent of women will ever own one. 
If you are considering an important diamond gift for your wife, like this ring featuring a brilliantly cut 2.17-carat 

center stone, simply call for your guide to a diamonds quality and value, as well as the name of your local expert 
diamond jeweler. 1-800-432-8819, : | : 


A diamond is forever. 





wind and captures a sense of tranquility. (An indulgence any parent would find 


appealing.) However, for those who require extra pampering, theres also the 


availability of a soothing leather interior. And a 6-Disc CD Changer. 





Of course, every van has a practical side. But don’t expect Previa to 


be typical in its practicality. For instance, }} its unique mid-engine 





design not only distributes weight more evenly for better handling, 





it also maximizes interior space. Resulting in near parity dimensions with much 


bulkier vans. And at the heart of this engineering marvel lies a supercharged 


CFC-free 





dual air conditioning; and, well frankly, who said parenting has to be rough. 


Call 1-800-GO-TOYOTA for more Previa information. *Always use your seatbelts, Driver and passengerside air bags are a Supplemental Restraint System (SRS) 
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acrifices we make for our children. 


TOYOTA Previa 


“I love what you do for me? 


©1994 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. 
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continued from page 20 


getting them domesticated.” While he says that veterinari- 
ans know little about them, he seems to have learned 
what matters most. “Bobcats don’t meow, they make a 
slight barking sound. They rumble aloud when they’re 
friendly, and when they don’t want you around they 
have a very distinctive growl. They have a narrow diet— 
only raw meat and only reasonably fresh. And as nice and 
gentle as they are, you don’t mess with them when they're 
eating.” See page 120. 


The Senator’s Country Seat 

Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan and 
his wife, Elizabeth, raised three chil- 
dren at Derrymore, their country prop- 
erty in New York State, and their house 
displays clear evidence of a growing 
family: Not only have the children’s 
heights been chipped into a wall in 
the kitchen, but Liz Moynihan has re- 
moved a ceiling or two to accommo- 
date her six-foot-five-inch husband. “I 
also took out the ceiling in the kitchen,” she remarks. “But 
that was to expose the chestnut beams.” In Washington, 
D.C., the senator chairs the Senate Finance Committee and 
attends to matters concerning his home state of New York. 
Liz Moynihan, an architectural historian, is busy with such 
organizations as the Indo-U.S. Subcommission on Educa- 
tion and Culture. But whenever possible, they escape to 
Derrymore. There, in a one-room schoolhouse on the 
property, the senator writes—everything from books to 
newsletters, articles and letters to the editor. And now Liz 
Moynihan is hoping to persuade him to write a book with 
her on New York. “He knows more about New York than 
anybody I know,” she says. “It would be about our favorite 
places. I'd write something, then he’d write something, 
and each would comment about what the other had writ- 
ten—just like the way we talk.” See page 130. 
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Senator Daniel 
Patrick and 
Elizabeth Moynihan 


Shingle Style in Connecticut 

“The synchronicity was there from the 
start,” says Bernard Wharton of his re- 
lationship with a client for whom his 
firm, Shope Reno Wharton, designed a 
house on an island in Long Island 
Sound. Wharton’s partner, Allan Shope, 
had sat next to the client's father at a 
benefit dinner and heard of the prob- 
lems his son was having in finding 
someone to design his house. “I said to 
him, “Look, I’m a nice person and a 
good architect, and so is my-partner,’ ” 
Shope recalls. “His son was on the 
phone with us the next morning.” “It 
was an easy fit,” says Wharton. “He 
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Bernard Wharton 
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Allan Shope 





and I both grew up on the water and love to sail. We share 
an appreciation for the classicism and quality of old wood- 
en boats, and that extended to what he had in mind for his 
house.” The client recently acquired the world-famous 
ketch Ticonderoga, which was built in 1936 and holds more 
ocean-racing records than any other boat of its class. 
“When I heard about the purchase I thought how appro- 
priate it was,” Wharton says. “Ti’s one of the great boats 
of all time, and I knew he’d be a terrific caretaker. He'll 
race it, of course, but it’s more of a nurturing thing with 
him. And a lifelong commitment. Like the house, it’s not 
something he’s just going to have for a few years and then 
grow tired of.” See page 136. 


High Life in the Low Country 
“Southern hospitality is alive and well,” 
says Dick Sturgis, who with his wife, 
Nancy, recently moved back to the 
region of his youth. The couple, who 
owned a ranch in Santa Barbara, want- 
ed a retreat in a different part of the 
country and had looked at areas of 
New England, Montana and the San 
Juan Islands. On a visit to friends in 
Charleston, South Carolina, they took 
a four-hour boat trip on the Pocotaligo 
River, passing Brays Island Plantation. 
“That did it,” Dick Sturgis says. “I'd 
been away for twenty years, and all of 
a sudden everything I had loved about 
the South came rushing back at me.” 
Nancy, a watercolorist, recalls the first 
time she saw “all that incredible, slow- 
moving beauty and the constantly 
changing colors” of the marshlands. “It 
couldn’t help but impact my work.” 
They decided to live year-round in 
South Carolina and hired architect 
Joseph Hall and interior designer Mar- 
jorie Shushan to create a “true south- 
ern place” for them. While Dick has come home, Nancy 
feels that she has as well: “You automatically feel rooted in 
a place where, when people say ‘Come on by,’ they mean 
‘Come on by.’ ” See page 144. 
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Joseph Hall 


The Inn at National Hall 

For architect Roger Ferris and interior 
designer Joszi Meskan, the restoration 
of the Inn at National Hall in Westport, 
Connecticut, was the epitome of a col- 
laborative project; a large number of 
people worked with them. In a tribute 
to all those who helped in the renova- 
tion, artist John Wullbrandt, a longtime 
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continued on page 28 
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continued from page 24 


associate of Meskan’s, created a fantasy map that covers the 
walls in the living room. Some of the geographic entries 
are readily attributable: “Isola di Ferris,” “Forte Meskan,” 
‘Arthursburg” (in honor of owner Arthur Tauck) and scores 
of other namesake archipelagos, points, sierras and seas. 
“The difference between the design of a private residence 
and a hotel is like that between a novel and a play,” Meskan 
insists. “The latter is created with a captive audience in 
mind; it must be theatrical.” See page 156. 


Old Virginia Redux 

“Our marching orders—in terms of 
who, exactly, was to do what—were 
left wonderfully vague,” says architect 
Richard Williams of an addition to a 
Virginia cabin that he worked on with 
interior designer José Solis Betancourt 
and landscape architects Skip Burck 
and Carol Brower. “The clients knew 
that the result they wanted couldn't 
come from straight delegation, and 
they encouraged a thoroughly unfet- 
tered collaboration between the three 
disciplines. They were passionately in- 
volved and looked for ideas from all 
directions. We each developed our in- 
dividual schemes, but at some points 
it was uncertain as to whose bailiwick was whose. For in- 
stance, our office critiqued fabrics and had input on the se- 
lection of plants, and the other firms had similar access to 
what we were doing.” “Usually someone designs a house 
and after that someone else is brought in to do the interi- 
ors,” Solis Betancourt points out. “So the decorating often 
doesn’t reflect the architect's intentions. This certainly 
wasn’t one of those projects where the thinking was, Oh 
now that the building is done, let's start figuring out what 
goes inside.” See page 164. 


José Solis Betancourt 


West with Louis L Amour 

From the 1960s until his death in 1988, 
western writer Louis LAmour and his 
wife, Kathy, traveled regularly to the 
countryside in and around Durango, 
Colorado. Then in 1983 they bought a 
thousand acres there. “Having some 
land was very important to Louis. He 
hadn’t had anything like that,” says 
Kathy LAmour, who returns to Durango with her two chil- 
dren as often as she can. LAmour wrote several of his 
books in the old house on the property, which the couple 
updated and restored with help from architeet Edward 
Carson Beall and builder Jim Messersmith. “Louis had an 
amazing energy that he was able to transport onto the 
page,” says Kathy LU Amour. “He wanted first of all to be a 
storyteller.” She and her son, Beau, have found a way to in- 


Kathy LAmour 
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troduce LAmour’s legacy to a new breed of readers: the 
Louis LAmour Western Magazine, a bimonthly collection of 
short stories, travel articles and interviews that debuted in 
January. “Louis got his start writing for magazines—they 
were his training ground,” says Kathy LAmour. “I see this 
as a place for young writers to get a start.” See page 180. 


Gardens: A Bucks County Palette 
“Since Cedaridge Farm dates back to 
1790, I try to maintain an old-fashioned 
appearance for both the house and the 
grounds,” says noted garden photogra- 
pher and writer Derek Fell of his and 
his wife’s property in Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, which is watched over 
by their hyperactive Shetland sheep- 
dog, Rex. “I didn’t want to destroy the existing natural 
beauty or wildlife habitat; there is an abundance of 
turkeys, pheasants and deer in the woods. There are no 
power lines visible, and most new construction is with field- 
stone or cedar. The environment itself dictated what I did 
with the landscaping. For example, a moss garden evolved 
in a shady, wooded area that is always damp and moist, 
and where cushions of moss and clumps of ferns were al- 
ready taking hold. A low-lying swamp area favored plants 
such as Japanese iris, swamp hibiscus and astilbes. Without 
a doubt, however, the biggest influence for my plantings 
has been Impressionist painters and their gardening 
philosophies; I’ve especially played with various color 
combinations. Now I'll never run out of things to photo- 
graph.” See page 188. 





DEREK FELL 


Derek Fell 


Above the Law in Big Sur 

In some ways the lives of Michael 
Tucker and Jill Eikenberry, stars of the 
television series L.A. Law, mirror the 
lives of their characters, Stuart Mar- 
kowitz and Ann Kelsey. Kelsey and 
Markowitz are married, as are Eiken- 
berry and Tucker, and they work to- 
gether, as Eikenberry and Tucker do. In 
fact, Tucker is so right for his part that a 
masseuse who didn’t know him once said, “You have a 
lawyer head.” Tucker, laughing about that analysis, says, 
“The antidote to ‘lawyer head’ is Big Sur.” At their new 
weekend house there, the couple indulge in one of their 
most serious passions, horses. Eikenberry had them as a lit- 
tle girl in Wisconsin, and their present herd of six in Big Sur 
started from a single horse Tucker gave her as a birthday 
gift. At the time, Tucker met a professional named Cowboy 
Dave, and “he taught me ‘vaquero style, ” says Tucker, who 
now also rides. “You learn to ride with arms outstretched 
and your eyes closed. There’s no attempt to ‘master’ the 
horse, which appealed to me. It’s a process of getting to un- 
derstand the animal.” See page 194.) 
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"Did vou ever notice how good he smells?" 
GeorGia: I finally went out to dinner 
with him last night. 

JACKIE: Just the two of you? Where 
did you go? 

GEoRGIA: Mario's. 

pyacKte: Mario's? The food is terrible. 
GEorGIA: I didn't notice. I don't 

v really even know what I ate. 

pyacKkte: Really? 

GEORGIA: You should have seen him. He was so sweet. He spilled his 
wine all over my dress. 

yacKkte: Adorable. 

GEORGIA: And then when he reached over to give me his napkin, 
he knocked over his water glass. 

yacKkte: Hilarious. 

GEORGIA: Well, it was. We couldn't stop laughing. We just had 
to get out of there. We laughed all the way back to my place. 
JACKIE: Your place? 

GEoRGIA: Well, I was soaked. And besides... 

yACKIE: Besides. 


GEORGIA: Did you ever notice how good he smells? 





pyACKIE: Frankly, no. 

GEORGIA: He wears the most wonderful cologne. 
sACKIE: Dare I ask what it is? 
GEORGIA: Well, it comes ina box with dots. 
JACKIE: Dots? 

GEORGIA: Dots. 

JACKIE: So. Now we're back at your place... 


GEORGIA: Jackie, how's your mother? 


\ iMG Marcus Herrera for Men 





Carolina Herrera 
New York 
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CONTRIBUTORS 





STEVEN M. L. ARONSON, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is the author of Hype and 
the coauthor of Savage Grace. He is now writ- 
ing Class Act: The Life of Leland Hayward. 


JOHN AsHsery, the author of 16 collections of 
poems, including Hotel Lautréamont, Flow 
Chart and April Galleons, won the Pulitzer 
Prize, the National Book Critics Circle Award 
and the National Book Award for Self-Portrait 
in a Convex Mirror. His latest book, And the 
Stars Were Shining, was published by Farrar, 
Straus & Giroux. 


SusAN CHEEVER, an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer, is the author of Home Before 
Dark, a biography of her father, John Cheever, 
and Treetops: A Family Memoir. A Woman's Life 
will be published in June by William Morrow. 


RICHARD CONNIFF is a writer and frequent con- 
tributor to Smithsonian and National Geographic 
magazines. He is the author of Irish Walls, a 
book on the Irish countryside. 


DEREK FELL, a writer and photographer, 
is the author of Renoir’s Garden and The Im- 
pressionist Garden. 










SANDI Fox is the former collection curator for 
quilts at the Los Angeles County Museum of 
Art. A revised and expanded second edition 
of her book Small Endearments: Nineteenth- 
Century Quilts for Children and Dolls will be 
published in the fall by Rutledge Hill. 


BRENDAN GILL, an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer, is the author of Here at The 
New Yorker, Happy Times, Many Masks and A 
New York Life: Of Friends and Others. He is 
chairman emeritus of the New York Land- 
marks Conservancy and the Institute for 
Contemporary Art. 


PETER HALDEMAN is a freelance writer based in 
Los Angeles. 


VERLYN KLINKENBORG is an assistant professor 
of English at Harvard and the author of Mak- 
ing Hay and The Last Fine Time. He is working 
on Becoming A Hand, a book about a western 
horse trainer. 


JupiTH Neisser lives in Chicago and writes on 
art, architecture and design. 


NICHOLAS SHRADY lives in Madrid and writes 
for several publications, including The New 
York Times Book Review. 
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For your own 64 pg. Product Catalog and 8S pg. Design 
Portfolio, please send $20.00, Visa or MC welcome. 
Complimentary brochure set available. 





JEFFREY SIMPSON is an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing editor and the author of The Way Life 
Was, The American Family and The Hudson Riv- 
er 1850-1918. 


SUZANNE STEPHENS, an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer, is on the board of directors of 
the Architectural League of New York and 
teaches architectural criticism at Barnard. 


PiLar ViLapDas is an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer who lives in Los Angeles. 


NICHOLAS VON HOFFMAN, an Architectural Di- 
gest contributing writer, is a journalist whose 
work has appeared in The New Republic, The 
New York Review of Books and The New Yorker. 
He is the author of many books, including 
Make-Believe Presidents, Citizen Cohn and Capi- 
talist Fools. 


Micuaet Wess’ latest books are Architects 
House Themselves: Breaking New Ground and 
Architects Guide to Los Angeles. 
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160506 Avalon Blvd. AD64 Carson, CA 90746 
Tel: (310) 532-1400 
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“How Do I Know Which 





Mutual Funds May Be 


Right For Me?” 


Presenting Fidelity FundMatch" 


Fidelity’s do-it-yourself program helps you build 
a diversified portfolio to match your needs. 


Our FundMatch Kit Has 
Everything You Need To Start 


You'll receive an easy-to-use workbook 
that helps you 
understand the 
importance of 
diversification. 
The accom- 
panying work- 
sheet takes your 
input on your time 
horizon and risk 
profile to help you choose an investment 
mix that matches your own needs. 
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Fidelity’s Asset Manager Funds 
Make Diversification Simple 


Fidelity’s Asset Manager funds provide a 
way you can take advantage of the benefits 
of diversification — with no sales charge. 


Each of these funds allocates your 
investment among a broad mix of domestic 
and foreign stocks, bonds and short-term 
instruments. This flexible approach allows 
each fund to take advantage of a wide variety 
of investment options in pursuit of the highest 
possible returns, but with reduced risk through 
its broad diversification. 


Start your investment in one of Fidelity’s Asset 
Manager funds with just $2,500, or $500 for 
an IRA. 





Call 24 Hours for Your FREE Worksheet and Workbook 
1-800-847-7878 


Fidelity é” Investments: 


For more complete information on any Fidelity fund, including charges, expenses and applicable redemption fees, call or write for a free prospectus. Read it 
carefully before you invest or send money. Share prices (except on money market funds), yields and returns will vary, and you may have a gain or loss when 
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you sell your shares. Fidelity Distributors Corporation. 
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IMPORTANT 19TH AND EARLY 
20TH CENTURY EUROPEAN, 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS AND 
SCULPTURE 


GALLERY CATALOGUE $12.00 





Franz Verhas Oil on panel 
Belgian, 1827-1897 Signed and dated 1876 
The Green Kimono 24" x 154" 


Our current inventory 
includes works by: 


E. Bernard 

T. Buttersworth 
C. Camoin 

G. D’Espagnat 
H. LeSidaner 

H. LeBasque 

W. Irvine 

P. Monsted 

F. Silva 

W.T. Richards N.A. 
A. Toulmouche 
E. Verboeckhoven 





Anthonore Christensen Oil on canvas 
Danish, born 1849 Signed and dated 1874 
Still Life with Flowers on a Mossy Bank 15/”" x 211%" 


2828 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, Dept. E, Washington, DC 20007 
202/333-8533 800/426-3747 
Member of the Art and Antique Dealers League of America; C.I.N.O.A. 
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HARMONY 


In its fullest definition, harmony is an 

experience that engages any or all of 
the five senses in addition to delighting 
the mind. 

Harmony can stir the spirit as well as 
soothe the soul. Consider the harmonious 
interplay of petals within the rose. Or a 
full chorus soaring to the last movement 


Concord Saratoga. 
Sculpted solid stainless 
steel and 18 karat gold. 
Diamond bezel. Swiss 
quartz. Water-resistant. 


of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 

Can there be beauty without harmony? 
Not if one agrees that beauty arises from the 
perceived harmony of an object. An object, 
often made up of divergent parts that come 
together as an aesthetic whole. 

Thus, the highest praise one can bestow on 
an intricate timepiece is “created in harmony.” 
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SARATOGA 


The structural harmony of intricate parts dial, itself, whether mother-of-pearl, or Onyx or 
is the beauty of a Concord Saratoga. gold, is protected by a scratch-resistant sap- 
Swiss hand-craftsmanship and pride is evident phire crystal. At the heart of each timepiece is 


in each detail. The cases are hand-s a precisely engineered Swiss quartz movement. 
hand-polished 18 karat gold or 18 k: ld Every Concord Saratoga is water-resistant, 
with stainless steel. Each fully-cut diamo omes with a three-year limited warranty, and 
a dial or bezel is individually hand-set. T] is invitingly priced. 
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THE POET’S HUDSON RIVER RESTORATION 








WVHONINNNS ATIVE 


“It so strongly reminds me of my grandpar- 
ents’ house that I must have carried with 
me the desire to re-create it,” says poet John 
Ashbery (above) of the upper Hudson Val- 
ley, New York, house he restored. RIGHT: 
The 1894 structure is “interestingly eclectic.” 


BILLY CUNNINGHAM 
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“I thought it was my own brilliant idea to fill a house with imitation 
eighteenth-century French furniture—the vogue in 1890s France,” 
Ashbery says. “Then I discovered that it’s a current decorating trend.” 
LEFT: The mantelpiece in the living room is flanked by a 1970s Wil- 
lem de Kooning lithograph and a Fairfield Porter portrait of Ashbery. 





| n the late 1970s I decided I needed a place in the country, 
if only to store books in. I got the idea from Erica Jong, 
who wrote somewhere that this is the main reason why 
writers acquire country houses. Writers not only buy books 
but are constantly being sent them by other writers and by 
publishers. It’s difficult to part with them: Selling them to 
used-book dealers is bad enough, but throwing them away 
is as unthinkable as drowning a litter of kittens. 

Besides, | wanted a house. I envied my friends who had 
houses in the Hamptons. However, a few trips to area real 
estate agents convinced me I could never afford a house 
there that I'd want to spend a weekend in, let alone live in. 
Better to continue as a freeloading houseguest. 


continued on page 40 
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When others got a raise = 
You became an associate 
When others became associates 
You became a partner 
|. When others became partners 
You bought the firm — 
Now ' 
Has your homeowners insurance 
kept pace with your lifestyle? 


Playing it smart has always kept you ahead of the game. But if you were to suffer the loss of your home, would 


your homeowners insurance measure up to your expectations? Unlike most homeowners policies, a Prestige’ policy 


from Fireman's Fund has no set limit on the cost of living elsewhere while your home is being repaired Ge 
_.._ 


or rebuilt. So you'll be able to maintain your normal standard of living if such a loss should occur. 
After all you've gained, why limit yourself with anything less than the best? To learn all about the Fireman's 


benefits of a Prestige policy, talk to an independent insurance agent representing Fireman's Fund. Fund 


PRESTIGE HOMEOWNERS INSURANCE. DESIGNED FOR ACHIEVERS. 
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© 1994, Fireman's Fund Insurance Company * Prestige” is a registered servicemark of Fireman's Fund Insurance Company 
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THE POET’S HUDSON RIVER RESTORATION 
continued from page 36 


DAVID FRAZIER 


ABOVE: The egg-and-dart pattern of the dining table’s border is re- 
peated in the detailing on the built-in oak buffet. The Lincrusta Wal- 
ton wallcovering “was probably tinted after it was installed, and was 
made to look like cordovan leather,” Ashbery notes. Steuben chandelier. 


Then an acquaintance at a cocktail party mentioned a 
somewhat run-down town in the upper Hudson Valley 
where houses could be had cheaply—there was one on the 
market for six thousand dollars, he said. I went up to take a 
look at it, but it was a shambles, beyond even the “handy- 
man’s dream” category, and I’m far from being a handy- 
man. I forgot about the place but on a whim six months later 
called my acquaintance, who mentioned a promising-sound- 
ing Victorian that had just come on the market. (Actually, it 
had been on the market for at least a 
year, I later learned, and was in the 
“owner anxious to sell” category, though 
nobody said anything about that.) So 
one autumn Sunday afternoon I took an 
Amtrak train ride along the Hudson, 
looked at the house and found myself, to 
my own stupefaction, signing a binder. 

It turned out that the house was rea- 
sonably priced, there was a lot of it, and it had remained 
unscathed since 1894, when the owner of the house next 
door had it built for his niece as a wedding present. It’s a 
rather grand-looking house, though architecturally hy- 
brid: The first floor is of rough-hewn stone that gives it a 
Richardsonian air, the second floor is clapboard with Colo- 
nial Revival touches, and a conical turret on the-third floor 
is perhaps a Queen Anne flourish. (My theory is that the 
architect, one Michael O’Connor, whose work in the re- 
gion is now being rediscovered by local historians, took ad- 
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It’s a rather 
grand-looking house, 
though architecturally 

hybrid. 


DAVID FRAZIER 


ABOVE: “I found a Grueby vase in the cellar,” says Ashbery. “It’s not 
the most gorgeous thing in the world, but I knew it was important.” 
The vase is fifth from left on the lower tier of the library mantel. Van 
Briggle pieces are on the upper ledge; a Dedham plate is in the niche. 


vantage of this lucrative commission to compile a visual 
catalogue of all the styles he was capable of working in.) It 
has the gloomy but somehow welcoming aspect (“a gloom 
one knows,” as I tried to describe it to a friend) of houses in 
the turn-of-the-century neighborhood in Rochester, New 
York, where my grandparents lived. I loved to visit their 
house as a child, and felt a sense of loss when it passed out 
of the family. I read somewhere that people frequently buy 
a house that reminds them of their grandparents’ home. 
This one had that advantage, plus the 
enormous one of being easily reachable 
from New York by train. 

I was so taken with the house that I 
signed the binder without even looking 
at all the rooms, a practice strongly dis- 
couraged in guides to buying real estate. 
When I did begin to explore it I found 
that its elaborate paneling, plasterwork 
and stained glass were almost intact. The owners apparent- 
ly never threw anything away: There were even extra par- 
quetry pieces and ceramic tiles in boxes in the attic, and ex- 
tra rolls of Lincrusta Walton, a Victorian wallcovering meant 
to resemble embossed leather, which was still in good con- 
dition on the dining room walls. The dining room furniture 
—-six leather-upholstered chairs and a massive oak table 
whose carving matched the woodwork of the room—came 
with the house. In fact, it would have been impossible to re- 
move the table, which must have been assembled in the room. 


continued on page 44 
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CHANEL 


CHANEL BOUTIQUES: NEW YORK, BEVERLY HILLS, COSTA MESA, CHICAGO, 
SAN FRANCISCO, DALLAS, PALM BEACH, HONOLULU, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


OPENING ASPEN, COLORADO JULY 1994 





SCOTTSDALE AZ 
Classic Home Center 

7865 E. Redfield Rd (602) 998-8883 
COSTA MESA CA 
Kitchen Spaces 

Stonemill Design Center (714) 545-0417 
LOS ANGELES CA 
Kitchen Studio LA 

359 N. Robertson Blvd. (310) 858-1008 
MONTEREY (Seaside) CA 
Kitchen Studio of Monterey Peninsula 

1096 Canyon del Rey (408) 899-3303 


SAN DIEGO CA 
Kitchen Expo 

7458 La Jolla Blvd. (619) 456-0050 
SAN RAFAEL CA 
Lamperti Associates 

1241 Andersen Dr (415) 454-1623 
DENVER co 
Wm Ohs Showrooms Inc 

2900 East Sixth Ave (303) 321-3232 
STAMFORD cT 
Kitchens By Deane 

1267 East Main St (203) 327-7008 
NAPLES FL 


Elite Kitchens Inc 
2194 Trade Center Way (813) 592-1333 


BOCA-CORAL GABLES-STUART FL 
Innovative Cabinetry 


6590 W. Rogers Cir (407) 998-0308 
SARASOTA FL 
Cook's Custom Cabinetry 

1191: Palmer Wood Court (813) 366-6112 
VERO BEACH FL 
Fantasy Kitchens & Baths, Inc 

943-20th. Place (407) 778-1530 
ATLANTA GA 
Design Galleria Fine Cabinetry 

351 Peachtree Hills Ave. (404) 261-0111 
HONOLULU HI 
Details International 

560 N. Nimitz Hwy (808) 521-7424 
CHICAGO (Barrington) i 


Insignia Kitchen & Bath Design Group 
1435 S. Barrington Rd (708) 381-7950 


CHICAGO (Highland Park) 15 
Nu-Hous 

1665 Old Skokie Rd (708) 831-1330 
BOSTON (Wellesley) MA 
Wellesley Kitchens, Inc 

398 Washington St (617) 237-5973 
BIRMINGHAM Mi 


Kitchen Studio 

355 S. Woodward Ave. (313) 645-0410 
ST. LOUIS (Des Peres) MO | 
Cutter's Custom Kitchens : 
12878 Manchester Rd (314) 965-5700 





MORRISTOWN NJ 
Leonardis Kitchen Interiors 
35 Airport Rd (201) 829-7112 
HUNTINGTON NY 
Euro Concepts, Lid 
1802 E. Jerico Turnpike (516) 493-0983 
NEW YORK - GREAT NECK NY 
Hastings Kitchen Studio : 
230 Park Avenue S (212) 674-9700 1 
404 Northern Blvd (516) 482-1840 5 
MILLERTON NY 
Chase Designs Inc 
10 Maple Avenue (518) 789-4245 
CLEVELAND (Bay Village) OH 
Heron Bay Limited, Inc 
660 Dover Center Rd (216) 899-0043 
PHILADELPHIA PA ; 
Joanne Hudson Associates 
2400 Market Street (215) 568-5501 ) 
CANADA : 
VANCOUVER BC | 
Kitchen Space Inc 
15 Chesterfield Place (604) 985-1171 : 
OTTAWA ON 
Modular Kitchens Lid H 
16 Pretoria Ave (613) 233-3056 : 
TORONTO ON 
Downsview Kitchens 
161 Eglinton Ave. E (416) 481-5101 f 
INTERNATIONAL I 
TOKYO/AOYAMA JAPAN : 
Mitsui (03) 3405-8271 : 
Available througt 
: 
| 
DOWNSVIEW KITCHENS 2635 Rena Rd., Mississauga, Ontario, Canada L4T 1G6 Phone: (9 ¢ 9354 Fax: (905) 677-5776 
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Los Angeles - San Francisco + Chicago » New York - Atlanta» Dania, A» Dallas + Htouston + Naam + Scottsdale + Denver 
La Solla » San Diego ° Laguna Niguel - Rancho Marage - Sea//e + Indianapolis : Philadelphia ° Tokyo ° Singapore . Guadalajara 


For more information call 1-800-229-8890. 


NATIONAL SHOWROOM REPRESENTATION NOW AVAILABLE. 





GUEST SPEAKER: JOHN ASHBERY 








THE POET’S HUDSON RIVER RESTORATION 
continued from page 40 





“People are surprised that an avant-garde poet lives in a fusty, old- 
fashioned house,” observes Ashbery. “They expect something with 
more of an edge.” ABOVE: The furnishings in the master bedroom 
were all finds: the chaise at a sidewalk sale, the rug at auction, a 
pair of 1930s floor lamps and the brass bed at local antiques shops. 


The owners, sons of the elderly widow who had died 
there the year before (the house had passed down through 
several generations, always on the female side of the fami- 
ly), had no use for much of the furniture—lots of lumpy 
and styleless armchairs that would do until I had the time 
and money to buy my own. In the end I grew fond of their 
generic homeyness and had some of them reupholstered. 
They now look as if they have always been there, no doubt 
because they always have. 

The oak paneling downstairs and the sycamore panel- 
ing in the “library” —so indicated on the architect's plans, 
which the owners were kind enough to leave me—were 
badly in need of cleaning, though underneath the grime 
their finish was still pristine. (The library’s small built-in 
bookcase was obviously not going to be of much help in 
housing my books. Eventually shelves got installed else- 
where in the house, but the overflow now trickles up to 
metal storage shelves in the attic.) Upstairs, the woodwork 
was thrifty pine, hand-grained so convincingly to resemble 
oak that it was months before I realized it wasn’t. There, 
fresh paint and wallpaper were desperately needed, while 
the plaster ceiling in the bath, a rococo suggestion of 
splashing water, was starting to deteriorate. 

I didn’t know it at the time, but it would be years—ten, to 
be exact—before this redecoration would be accomplished 
on the limited budget I was working with. There were hid- 
den “money pits” to deal with first. For example, I could 
hardly wait to take a bath in the huge claw-footed tub, 
but on my first attempt discovered that the existing water 
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heater provided barely an inch of hot water for it. So a new 
heater became the first unexpected priority. Later, though 
I couldn’t afford to do over all four of the bedrooms at once, 
I decided that the particularly hideous wallpaper in one of 
them had to be replaced. But stripping the paper revealed 
a leak in the ceiling, which in turn led to the discovery that 
the slate roof above it was imperiled by a chimney on the 
verge of collapse. So scaffolding was erected and the chim- 
ney and roof repaired, and the now bare bedroom walls 
would have to remain that way for several more years. I 
consoled myself by pinning a sample of a William Morris pa- 
per to one wall: Eventually the paper was used in that room. 

If I'd known the financial pitfalls that lurked behind the 
modest purchase price of the house, I would never have 
bought it, which would have been too bad since I now feel 
very much at home there, even though I'm still what the 
locals call a “weekender”—anyway, a long weekender. Up- 
state New York is where I was born and raised, and though 
that part of it is two hundred and fifty miles west of where 
I am now, there is something familiar about the land and 
the cadence of people’s voices that perhaps amounts to 
“roots.” And New York City, where I wanted to be when I 
was growing up and where I'm still based (I find it easier to 
write amid the distractions of the city than in the country, 
where there are so many more interesting things to do, like 
buying a pumpkin or looking at leaves), isn’t far away. So 
I feel I’ve successfully collaged two nostalgias—that of the 
metropolis I never knew until I was an adult and that of the 
country where I spent my childhood. And nostalgia, if it 
isn’t good for anything else, seems to elicit poetry. 0 


BELOW: In the guest bedroom, the bed, dresser, side chair and rock- 
ing chair are of bird’s-eye maple carved to resemble bamboo. The 
pieces, from Horner, a late-19th-century line, are “much more solid 
and beautifully turned” than other faux-bamboo furniture, Ashbery 
says. A collection of 1920s glassware rests on the carved wood mantel. 
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TREAMERICA 
A proud collection 
that speaks of the 
streamline age. 
Of polished steel. 
Of steam locomotives. 
Of unbridled optimism. 


A Tiffany design. 


Through and through. 


ted in Switzerland. 


‘-time-zone window, $4,400. 


OSTON CHICAGO DALLAS HOUSTON PALM BEACH PF 


SHINGTON, D.C. AND SELECTED FINE STORES TO INQUIR 
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A MAJOR ADVANCE 
IN MAJOR APPLIANCES. 


7 Nealclalcuom(clicisim|aiom@)mel@)®)|[-laeccous 
certainly beautiful, but Amana beauty 
uaaleeauasecomiatciaus).<ane(cic omUlale(cis 
the elegant surfaces is a world of 
brilliantly inventive features you won't 
find anywhere else but Amana. 


All Amana refrigerators feature Temp-Assure™, a thermostatic 
device that pumps cold air in from the freezer when it senses 
warm air entering from an open refrigerator door. Think of it as an 
antidote for teenage children. 


With other downdraft ranges, you get as much smoke in 

your eyes as you do in your food. Because drippings fall directly 
onto red hot heating elements. In Amana’s exclusive design, the 
heating elements are molded onto the underside of the grill. 
Thus drippings drip right past the hot coils. And your kitchen 
won't turn into a Smokehouse. 





Other washers toss your clothes around in rough enamel tubs 
that rust and peel with age. Only Amana washers and dryers 
caress your clothes in polished stainless steel drums, thus 
ensuring long life for all your fabrics. 
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more than a kitchen because Bean” 
Amana products are more like missing. 
alicia) telalsmialclancle)e)iicla(ecce 

(Crok-\-(-ne)al-m tele \V Ara eomiiaenelele Card 2 
what you've been missing. A Raytheon Company 


Or call 1-800-843-0304. 
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FOLK MASTERPIECES ON A SMALE SCALE 


By Sandi Fox 


BRUCE KATZ 


uilts have long been a part of 

America’s collective conscious- 
ness. In the last three decades, how- 
ever, nineteenth-century quilts have 
moved beyond their familiar roles as 
objects of personal memory and pio- 
neer myth onto museum walls and 
into the marketplace, where they are 
now subject to aesthetic criteria for- 


Those quilts most desired in full 
form are, not unexpectedly, those most 
wished for in small examples. 


merly reserved for works on paper 
or canvas. The same sensibilities, the 
same extraordinary elements of crafts- 
manship and design that characterize 
full-size quilts, were translated al- 
most intact into the smaller quilts that 
covered the nation’s sleeping chil- 
dren. It is those remarkable domestic 
textiles made for cribs, cradles and 





trundle beds that are the focus of re- 
newed interest for collectors.. 

The appeal of quilts made for chil- 
dren is, like the quilts themselves, 
multilayered: Historically, they are 
tender artifacts of our material cul- 
ture that speak of an earlier America 
and of the changing concept of child- 
hood itself; sentimentally, they seem 


Crib Quilt, Mennonite, western Pennsylvania, circa 1910. Cotton; 
38%" x 38%". Crafted less often than adult-size quilts, crib quilts 
are relatively rare, many having deteriorated after frequent wash- 
ings. In a Mennonite example, diamonds interspersed with string 
stars, pieced from irregularly shaped swatches of fabric, surround a 
nine- patch central panel. Stella Rubin Antiques, Potomac, Maryland. 


continued on page 52 
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We insure the largest collection of collectors in the world. 


Whatever the collection—photographs, fine art, antique guns, wines, coins and stamps, toys and 
dolls, or memorabilia—more likely than not, it’s insured by Chubb. Private collectors who value their 
collections know the value of coverage from Chubb. 

Our knowledge of art, antiques, and collectables goes back over a hundred years. Our swift and fair 
response to a claim is a matter of record. And our financial strength offers priceless peace of mind. If 
you have a valuable collection, ask your agent or broker for the one piece that will make it complete: 
insurance from Chubb. For a free video on protecting collections, call 1-800-CHUBB 08. 





Insure your world with Chubb 








CHUBB 


For promotional purposes, Chubb refers to member insurers of the Chubb Group of Insurance Companies who issue coverage. 
This ad is descriptive only. The precise coverage attorded is subject to the terms, conditions, and exclusions of the policies as 
issued. Photographs trom the collection of Keith de Lellis, New York. 


If you live far away, you’ll have to make a special 
effort to shop at Mill House of Woodbury. 





But once you arrive here, everything becomes 
very easy. 


On your first visit, one of our informed salespeople will get to know your needs and 
your preferences, and then guide you through our enormous collection of English and 
French antique furniture, accessories, chandeliers and works of art. You may have come 
a long way to see us — and we want to give you every reason to decide the trip was 


worthwhile. 
PSST 
aX ats. 
: — c 
Mill House Antiques 
1964 THIRTY YEARS OF CHOICE 1994 


1068 Main Street North, Woodbury, CT 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 


You'll find us about four miles north of the center of town on Route 6. We're closed 
Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 
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As Low As *86 Per C 

: s°80 Per Couple. 
What price luxury? This summer, it’s a lot less than you might think when you stay at Inter-Continental Hotels 
in Europe, or the Middle East and Africa. Because only Inter-Continental and Forum hotels offer you 


a choice of three specially priced Summer Spectacular packages. 
Our Summer Spectacular Standard Plan includes: 








e Guest Room For Two ¢ Continental Breakfast For Two 
¢ 500 Miles Per Night With Participating Airlines 
¢ Rates Guaranteed In U.S. Dollars 
e¢ All Taxes And Service Charges Included 


For a little more, you can enjoy the additional benefits of our Superior or Deluxe Plans which include 
an upgrade to a luxury room or a suite, a full breakfast for two, morning newspaper and more. 


For reservations, contact your travel agent or call toll-free 800-327-0200 and ask for the Summer Spectacular. 
You’ll find our low rates on the next page. 


1 
INTER-CONTINENTAL HOTELS 


Suamver- Spedaalar 


Summer Spectacular packages are also available at Inter-Continental Hotels in North America, Latin America and Pacific /Asia. 
*This rate available at Forum Hotel Cracow only. Rates vary by hotel. 











Invitingly Europe. 
Uniquely Inter-Continental. 


Rates are per couple, guaranteed in U.S. dollars and include Continental breakfast, 
all taxes and service charges and 500 miles per night! 


EUROPE Standard Plan 
Amsterdam, The Netherlands 
American Hotel (Forum Hotel) $149 
Amstel Inter-Continental Amsterdam $269 
Athens, Greece 
Athenaeum Inter-Continental Athens $129 
Berlin, Germany 
Forum Hotel Berlin $106 
Schweizerhof Inter-Continental Berlin $139 
Hotel Inter-Continental Berlin $150 


Bratislava, The Slovak Republic 
Forum Hotel Bratislava $95 
Brussels, Belgium 


Brussels Europa Hotel (Forum Hotel) $109 
Bucharest, Romania 

Hotel Inter-Continental Bucharest $199 
Budapest, Hungary 

Forum Hotel Budapest $140 
Cannes, France 

Carlton Inter-Continental Cannes $279 
Cracow, Poland 

Forum Hotel Cracow $86 
Edinburgh, Scotland 

George Inter-Continental Edinburgh $199 
Frankfurt, Germany 

Hotel Intercontinental Frankfurt $139 
AFRICA Standard Plan 
Abidjan, Cote d’Ivoire 

Golf Hotel Inter-Continental Abidjan $88 

Ivoire Inter-Continental Abidjan $104 


Franceville, Gabon 

Leconi Palace Inter-Continental Franceville $100 
Kinshasa, Zaire 

Hotel Inter-Continental Kinshasa 
Libreville, Gabon 

Okoume Palace Inter-Continental Libreville $115 
Livingstone, Zambia 

Musi-O-Tunya Inter-Continental Livingstone $110 
Lusaka, Zambia 


$235 


Hotel Inter-Continental Lusaka $110 
Mombasa, Kenya 

Mombasa Inter-Continental Resort $110 
Nairobi, Kenya 

Hotel Inter-Continental Nairobi $160 


Standard Plan 

Geneva, Switzerland 

Forum Hotel Genéve $137 

Hotel Intercontinental Genéve $164 
The Hague, Netherlands 

Hotel Des Indes Inter-Continental $175 
Hamburg, Germany 

Hotel Inter-Continental Hamburg $174 
Helsinki, Finland 

Hotel Inter-Continental Helsinki $105 

Strand Inter-Continental Helsinki $139 
Leipzig, Germany 

Hotel Inter-Continental Leipzig $150 
Lisbon Portugal 

Ritz Inter-Continental Lisboa $139 
London, England 

Forum Hotel London $129 

Britannia Inter-Continental London $219 

Churchill Inter-Continental London $219 

Hotel Inter-Continental London $239 

May Fair Inter-Continental London $249 


Luxembourg, Luxembourg 


Hotel Inter-Continental Luxembourg $116 
Madrid, Spain 

Castellana Inter-Continental Madrid $149 
Moscow, Russia 

Hotel Metropol Moscow $300 
MIDDLE EAST Standard Plan 
Abha, Saudi Arabia 

Abha Inter-Continental Hotel $160 
Abu Dhabi, UAE 

Hotel Inter-Continental Abu Dhabi $193 
Al Ain, UAE 

Hotel Inter-Continental Al Ain $100 
Amman, Jordan 

Amra Forum Hotel $80 

Hotel Inter-Continental Jordan $100 
Bahrain (Manama) 

The Regency Inter-Continental Bahrain $128 
Cairo, Egypt 

Semiramis Inter-Continental Cairo $125 
Dubai, UAE 

Hotel Inter-Continental Dubai $178 


Standard Plan 
Munich, Germany 


Miinchen Penta Hotel (Forum Hotel) $106 
Paris, France 

Hotel Inter-Continental Paris $249 

Le Grand Hotel Inter-Continental Paris $249 
Prague, The Czech Republic 

Forum Hotel Praha $126 

Hotel Inter-Continental Praha $215 
Rome, Italy 

De La Ville Inter-Continental Roma $235 
Sorrento, Italy 

Sorrento Palace Hotel (Forum Hotel) $145 
St. Andrews, Scotland 

Old Course Hotel $229 

(A Global Partner Hotel) 

Stuttgart, Germany 

Hotel Inter-Continental Stuttgart $142 
Vienna, Austria 

Hotel Inter-Continental Wien $190 
Warsaw, Poland 

Forum Hotel Warsaw $93 

Victoria Inter-Continental Warsaw $113 
Zagreb, Croatia 

Hotel Inter-Continental Zagreb $195 

Standard Plan 

Hurghada, Egypt 

Hotel Inter-Continental Hurghada $105 
Jeddah, Saudi Arabia 

Hotel Inter-Continental Jeddah $143 


Makkah, Saudi Arabia 

Makkah Inter-Continental Hotel $68 
Muscat, Oman 

Hotel Inter-Continental Muscat 

Al Bustan Palace Inter-Continental Muscat 
Petra, Jordan 

Petra Forum Hotel $90 
Riyadh, Saudi Arabia 


$114 
$174 


Riyadh Inter-Continental Hotel $138 
Taif, Saudi Arabia 
Massarrah Inter-Continental Taif $161 


For reservations, contact your travel agent or call toll-free 800-327-0200 and ask for the Summer Spectacular. 
SABRE: Y/HHL/ICQ/PROMO, APOLLO: HODIC/PROM, GALILEO: HODIC/PROM. Rate Codes: HC1/HC2/HC3 
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Summer Spectacular packages are also available at Inter-Continental Hotels in North America, Latin America and Pacific /Asia. 


*This rate available at Forum Hotel Cracow only. Rates are single or double occupancy, per night. Effective June 17 through September 5, 1994 only. 
Limited number of rooms available in this promotion. Advance reservations required. Room availability varies by date and hotel. Not available to groups. 
Exchange rate on credit card charges is not guaranteed after check-out. 
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KARL KEMP & ASSOC, LTD. 


pay Neo-Classical Antiques 
. Specializing in Empire and Biedermeier 


29 EAST 10th STREET *« NEW YORK, N.Y. 10003 
TEL: (212) 254-1877 +» FAX: (212) 228-1236 


Sorry no catalogue 
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Crib Quilt, Amish, Holmes County, Ohio, circa 1930. Cotton, 32" x 41". Overall 
diamond or “waffle-grid” stitchwork covers a quilt’s “Streak of Lightning” pat- 
tern and its wide border. Generally devoid of figured patterns or appliqués, 
Amish quilts derive their appeal from straight-edged geometric compositions 
and bold juxtapositions of color. Darwin D. Bearley Antiques, Akron, Ohio. 


the perfect expression of both duty 
and delight in a time of increasing in- 
terest in “women’s work”; physically, 
they are easier than their adult coun- 
terparts to store and to safely and ef- 
fectively exhibit; and visually, they 
are absolutely irresistible. 

The stylistic preferences worked onto 
small quilts for children parallel those 
found on larger quilts. Indeed, with 
size often their only distinguishing 
factor, crib quilts are usually adult 
quilts made small. “There’s tremen- 
dous aesthetic appeal in a familiar 
large-size pattern reduced to a small 
scale,” notes New York quilt dealer 
Laura Fisher. 

As with all things fashionable, ear- 
ly-nineteenth-century quilts most of- 
ten reflected European tastes, and the 
few remaining children’s quilts from 


that period confirm the quilt maker’s 
delight in early printed and painted 
cotton textiles. Both large quilts and 
small became, by fortunate coinci- 
dence, repositories of an extensive 
range of early textiles. They were 
sometimes worked simply in whole 
cloth (a piece of Hudson Valley blue 
resist, for instance, or a segment of a 
pictorial toile), but more often, bits 
of chintz dress goods and furnishing 
fabrics were cut into small geometric 
pieces and worked into patterns, 
some of which were quite complex. 
Larger printed elements such as exot- 
ic birds and blossoms, arborescent 
branches, and pheasants and palm 
trees were occasionally cut from 
whole pieces or reserved remnants of 
chintz and reapplied to a new, plain 
surface in a technique referred to as 


broderie perse. At other times, acknowl- 
edging the period’s more classical 
taste for all-white surfaces, the quilt 
maker chose to ignore the perceived 
distraction of printed cloth and to em- 
phasize instead her technical skills, 
creating with only needle, thread and 
thimble, and in the smallest of quilt- 
ed stitches, an arrangement of mo- 
tifs taken from the vocabulary of 
designs she shared with other arti- 
sans of the period: undulating plumes 
and leafy boughs, flower baskets and 
pineapples, lush clusters of grapes 
and tendrils. 

Important pieces have always been 
scarce, and this is particularly true of 
small quilts. Stella Rubin, who deals 
in quilts in Potomac, Maryland, com- 
ments, “Over the past seventeen years 
I have found literally thousands of 
quilts within a hundred-mile radius, 
but of those, only about a half-dozen 
have been truly exceptional children’s 
quilts.” Those quilts most desired in 
full form are, not unexpectedly, those 
most wished for in small examples, 
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No matter how many ethical puddles you sidestep in a day, you're bound to end up with more dirt on your mind than your 
body. That’s why Hansgrohe creates shower systems that also wash the sweat off your brain. Take a Selecta showerhead 
for instance, with our patented Quick-Clean™ system. A feature that actually clears build-up from the spray channels each Seman 
time you change from massage or normal spray. (In other words, Selecta cleans its own head while it’s cleaning yours). Convert your daily 
ritual into an act of purification, call 1-800-719-1000 for a brochure or talk to your designer. Hansgrohe. Shower systems for the body and soul. 





hansgrohe 
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and fewer of the small were made. Al- 
though a significant number of mid- 
century full-size classical Baltimore 
Album quilts have come to light, for 
instance, only one true miniature is 
known to exist. Its blocks contain 
many of the distinctive motifs found 
on the larger version (flower-filled 
epergnes, coin-handled baskets, lyres, 
birds within floral sprays), and they 
are set together and bordered with 
now deteriorated strips of an acan- 
thus print, the whole then complet- 
ed with an elegant knotted fringe. 
This outstanding rarity was donated 


to the Los Angeles County Museum 
of Art by the family through which 
it descended. 

“In most categories,” Rubin says, 
“the collector should be prepared 
to pay at least one thousand dollars 
for a nice example. Most of the finer 
pieces fall in the three-thousand- to 
six-thousand-dollar range, with ten 
thousand dollars being near the high 
end. As with any truly unique object, 
there are no price guides for the ex- 
traordinary. If they are comparable in 
rarity, complexity, pattern, workman- 
ship and condition, large and small 


ABOVE: Crib Quilt, circa 1875. Cotton; 37" x 35". Aptly titled “The Scenes of 
Childhood,” a quilt has appliquéd and embroidered motifs that illustrate ob- 
jects associated with the nursery—a ball, a rocking horse and children’s pets. 
The features of the children, who are dressed in costumes of the early 1870s, 
are detailed in ink, and several of the blocks are narrated with childlike phrases 
such as “Grandpa ride first.” America Hurrah Antiques, New York. RIGHT: Crib 
Quilt, circa 1830. Cotton; 42" x 36". Prominent among scattered botanical im- 
ages, some executed in a complicated reverse-appliqué technique, is a bird with 
featherstitches embroidered on its tail. Shelly Zegart, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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quilts should be comparably priced.” 

Fine examples of the broad, bold 
pieces of saturated color worked by 
the Amish in Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania, are among the most sought- 
after quilts, but nineteenth-century 
examples in children’s sizes are virtu- 
ally nonexistent. Those made by the 
Amish in other areas and in the ear- 
lier years of the twentieth century 
are also desirable. Fifteen years ago, 
“a picker knocking on Amish doors 
might open up a blanket chest to find 
a child’s quilt folded on top,” says 
Akron, Ohio, dealer Darwin Bearley. 
“Those were less useful and often the 
first to be sold, and within five to ten 
years most of the family-held Amish 
crib quilts had been bought up.” Bear- 
ley notes that quilts are generally less 
costly when purchased closer to their 
source, and explains, “In my current 
inventory of midwestern Amish crib 
quilts, prices range from twelve hun- 
dred to thirty-five hundred dollars for 
strong examples. The most expensive 
is a circa 1935 piece in excellent condi- 
tion, made special by its asymmetrical 
color scheme and painterly qualities.” 





continued on page 56 
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Lhe Competition Jenn Air 


At least those of the key competitors we tested were. Because when Jenn-Air compared our convection 


ovens with theirs, we found the results weren't just slanted, they were uneven and overall less appetizing. 










Jenn-Air’s results rose above the others because our convection ovens are truly different. We offer 
the Selective-Use” convection system, which evenly circulates hot air through the oven with the 


help of a built-in fan. Unlike conventional ovens, this system ensures more even baking for things 






like banana bread, cakes and cookies, and reduced cooking time for roasts and turkeys. This means more 
golden brown baked goods and juicier, more tender meats. 


So, considering Jenn-Air’s convection wall ovens 





and ranges are specifically designed for maximum 
convection performance, it’s no wonder there are 


more Jenn-Air convection ovens in American 





homes than any other brand. 


For a brochure showing the Jenn-Air line and the 
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MIKE SMITH 


CAT © Watercolor © 21" x 21" 
GOOSE <= New Bronze © 22"L x 25"H 
SHEEP © New Bronze © 17" L x 22"H 


ATTIC GALLERY 
206 SW FIRST PORTLAND OR 97204 
phone 803*228°7830 fax 503+239+7365 
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At a time when it is increasingly un- 
usual to see any really important small 
pre-1850s quilts, especially floral or 
figurative appliqué, come new to the 
market, it would be a great challenge 
to duplicate in size and significance 
what is generally regarded to have 
been the finest personal collection of 
children’s quilts, that assembled by Ir- 
win and Linda Berman in the mid- to 
late 1970s. The collection as a whole 
was characterized by remarkable depth 
and diversity, and it was subsequently 
given to the Baltimore Museum of Art. 

Determined collectors today may 
find themselves waiting long peri- 
ods for something particularly rare to 
reappear on the market from an es- 
tablished collection. That increasing 
degree of difficulty, however, can al- 
so serve to heighten the excitement 
of collecting. In Louisville, Kentucky, 
Shelly Zegart finds among her clients 
“a whole new group of collectors in 
smalls, some who previously collect- 
ed ‘large’ and others new to the mar- 


Determined collectors 
may wait long 
periods for something 
particularly rare to 
reappear on the market. 


ket.” Joel Kopp of America Hurrah 
Antiques in New York notes that al- 
though the number of available quilts 
has diminished, “the opportunity for 
the serious collector to develop a high 
level of connoisseurship has expanded 
during the last two decades.” He adds, 
‘A growing number of publications 
and exhibitions provide the collector 
with a variety of visual references.” 
By the middle of the nineteenth 
century most American quilts had be- 
come truly American, cut from more 
common cloth such as bright calicoes 
and worked with simple, clear pat- 
terns and vigorous designs. When 
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LK MASTERPIECES ON A SMALL SCALE 


continued from page 56 


Crib Quilt, New York State, 1851. Cotton; 54" x 43". In the 19th century quilting bees were a 
popular social pastime, with quilts commemorating every rite of passage: births, engage- 
ments, marriages and deaths. A central mosaic with appliqué lettering, perhaps denoting the 
year of the recipient's birth or the year the quilt was completed, is highlighted by multiple 
borders of complementary materials, both pieced and plain. Thos. K. Woodard, New York. 
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“There's a whole new group of collectors in smalls, 
some who previously collected ‘large.’ ” 


quilts are worked in a smaller size, 
both the aesthetic and the emotional 
response to them can be particularly 
intense. New York dealer Thomas K. 
Woodard often finds “in only a single 
square yard a wonderful and unique 
embodiment of the American spirit.” 
As in furniture and other objects 
made small for a child’s size or an 
adult's delight, a true miniature bears 
proportionally correct elements of 
the larger source that inspired it. 
Many children’s quilts from the mid- 
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dle to the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and into the twentieth are less 
perfectly sized down, and some sug- 
gest the eroding effects of the Indus- 
trial Revolution on handwork, but 
a significant number were neverthe- 
less made “right” by a wonderfully in- 
tuitive manipulation of scale. 

A quilt collector willing to match 
the persistent and exuberant effort of 
the quilt maker will find an object of 
absolute pleasure and, occasionally, 
of absolute perfection. 1) 
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SHOWN ABOVE. THE CROSS TOWNSEND FOUNTAIN PEN AND BALL-POINT PEN IN BLACK LACQUER WITH 22 KARAT GOLD ELECTROPLATED APPOINTMENTS 
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ON THE ANTIQUES TRAIL WITH DESIGNER KARIN BLAKE 


By Steven M. L. Aronson 


“To me Maine is still unspoiled,” says interi- 
or designer Karin Blake. “Its beauty and 
charm add to the fun of antiquing.” RIGHT: 
“The town of Wiscasset defines picturesque.” 


BELOW: “Priscilla Hutchinson Antiques in 
Wiscasset has interesting things like early 
American primitives, painted furniture, folk 
art, samplers and architectural elements.” 








Ce begets collecting. Cal- 
ifornia-based designer Karin 
Blake started going to Maine in her 
early twenties to visit her then in- 
laws, who had founded Down East 
Magazine. “They literally launched it 
from their kitchen table,” 
adding, “They loved antiques 
the years they accumulated barns- 
full—and they would-take me with 


she says, 





over 










uanr 





them to auctions and shows.” Soon 
Blake was collecting folk art and primi- 
tive painted pieces herself—ironically, 
the kind of game boards, weather- 
vanes, birdhouses, decoys, rocking 
horses and Shaker boxes she’d grown 
up taking for granted in Bucks Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania. As the poet Randall 
Jarrell once wrote: “Imprinted upon 
me / Is the shape I run to.” 





ABOVE: “Priscilla Hutchinson is a relative newcomer to the antiques area on or 
around Main Street, but she’s a welcome addition,” notes Blake, right, who in- 
spects a pantry box with her. Quilts are arranged about the room. LEFT: Early- 
19th-century chests, side tables, a cupboard and a bed all have original paint. 


continued on page 64 
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fIQUES TRAIL WITH DESIGNER KARIN BLAKE 


4) 





TOP: “Patricia Stauble Antiques was one of 
the first stores I stopped in at when I began 
coming to Wiscasset years ago,” says Blake. 


u 


“T’ve learned a lot from its namesake owner. 


ABOVE: “Every room at Stauble’s is filled 
with antiques, even the kitchen! She has 
painted furniture and terrific hooked rugs.” 
A wooden eave ornament hangs on one wall. 
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These days Blake goes back to 
Maine ritually two or three times a year, 
to shop for her clients as well as her- 
self. The town she heads for is Wiscasset, 
which has a particularly rich concentra- 
tion of antiques shops—and natural 
beauty besides. “I love the church on 
the hill, the view of the water,” she 
rhapsodizes. “It all looks like some- 
thing from the past.” It does: Wiscas- 
set, as how few other small towns, 
has taken care to keep its quiddity— 
there’s not a T-shirt shop, a McDon- 
ald’s or a Laura Ashley in sight, and it 
still has the town-meeting form of 
government. With its graceful eigh- 
teenth- and nineteenth-century hous- 
es (many of them still lived in by 
descendants of the original owners, 
and all of them within strolling dis- 
tance of each other), it is widely held 
to be—and indeed calls itself—the 
prettiest village in Maine. Wiscasset’s 
utmost heritage is the sea; in the 
wake of the Revolutionary War it be- 
came a shipping center much favored 
by sea captains and traders, and the 
name itself is an anglicizing of the In- 
dian “Whichacascke,” which means 
“Meeting Place of the Three Tides.” 

Wiscasset today is no slumberous 
old seaport; it’s a mecca for people 
from all over the country seeking good 
Americana. Karin Blake's first stop on 
a recent pilgrimage there was Priscilla 
Hutchinson Antiques, set up in an old 





ABOVE: Grouped near the fireplace at 
Patricia Stauble Antiques are a drop-leaf 
table and mismatched Windsor chairs. The 
pewter coffeepot is 19th century. A circa 
1820 portrait is displayed above the hearth. 


coach house on aptly named Pleasant 
Street. In the old days, of course, the 
carriage was parked in the middle 
of the room, the horses were shown 
to the four box stalls, and the hay 
languished upstairs. Today the place 
is stocked wall-to-wall with hooked 
rugs, quilts, samplers, painted furni- 
ture, primitive portraits, ship models, 
and columns and surrounds from old 
houses. Hutchinson describes herself 
as “the new kid on the block,” having 
moved there from Connecticut only 
four years ago because “I wanted to 
be in a small town on the coast and 
[ wanted to be near other dealers 
—business brings business.” On this 
last trip Karin Blake bought an 1850s 
rocking horse for herself, and for a 
client a nineteenth-century dry sink 
that had been painted “screaming 
turquoise” sometime after the origi- 
nal red. “They were used to scrub veg- 
etables in, but they're wonderful 
in entrance halls as a receptacle for 


continued on page 66 
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QUES TRAIL WITH DESIGNER KARIN BLAKE 


keys or a place to put flowers,” she says. 

From Patricia Stauble, over on the 
corner of Pleasant and Main streets, 
Blake has bought a lot of spongeware 
over the years. “Pat’s prices are very 
good—half what they’d be in Los 
Angeles,” she points out. This time 
around the designer snared a “very 
folky” hooked rug with birds on it. 
Stauble sums up her shop this way: 
‘Anything you decorate an early home 
with, I deal in.” There’s something for 
sale in every nook of the early doll- 
houselike dwelling she herself calls 
home. (“It’s been moved a few times 
—at one time in the nineteenth cen- 
tury it was right down by the water.”) 
One stumbles into Stauble’s clut- 
tered kitchen, which holds among 
other things her cherished heart col- 
lection—heart-encrusted salt boxes, 
an iron heart, and tramp art with a 
heart. The barnlike rooms beyond 
contain textiles, ship shadow boxes, 


half-hulls, some early dolls and a long 
pan used for making maple sugar 
that Stauble suggests someone could 
employ as a planter. The two-piece 
corner cupboard with its original 
salmon paint won't be there long, she 
predicts: “Anything with good early 
paint walks right out the door.” Karin 
Blake, while grumbling that antiqu- 
ing in Maine has gotten progres- 
sively more competitive—‘A good 
cupboard is now seven or eight thou- 
sand dollars”—acknowledges that it’s 
still the only place she can find big 
pieces that are not overly expensive. 
Today painted furniture is even hard 
for dealers to come by. Stauble recent- 
ly decided not to limit herself to coun- 
try. “I just bought my first set of 
Victorian furniture,” she declares. 

On Stauble’s dining table sits an 
arrangement of old silk fruit, flow- 
ers and leaves filially labeled “Mom.” 
“It's a Doris Stauble original,” she an- 


ABOVE: “Two At Wiscasset is a delightful shop,” says Karin Blake, who sits 
on the front porch examining an old lantern. “Owner Doris Stauble, Pat's 
mother, was one of the pioneer antiques dealers in town.” RIGHT: “I purchased 
the blue door for my guesthouse.” BELOW: “Doris has wonderful early Amer- 
ican furniture.” Her Shaker pieces include the black basket atop the 
cupboard, the large red bucket and the very rare blue basket on the table. 










continued on page 70 
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Cambour, “Flower Lane at Baudy” 
Oil on Canvas, 1993 


Agam, “New Beginning” 
Serigraph, 1991 


Tarkay, “Lady in Blue” 
Serigraph, 1993 


MAY/JUNE AUCTIONS* 


*Partial listing—please phone for complete listing of May/June Auctions. 


Atlanta, Georgia 2 Sessions Sun 1pm & 7pm 


JW Marriott at Lenox May 22 
Morris Shapiro, State Licensed Auctioneer #NR1229 

Park West Gallery Auction Company #NRCO-1230 

City Business License #019899LGB 

Cambridge, Massachusetts Sat 8pm/Sun 3pm 
Boston Marriott Cambridge May 28-29 
Morris Shapiro State Licensed Auctioneer 

#00954, City Licensed 

Columbus, Ohio Fri 8pmV/Sat 8pm 
Hyatt Regency Columbus June 3-4 
Gary Turla State Licensed Auctioneer #4719, Park West 

Gallery State Company #471, City Licensed 

Dallas, Texas Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm 
Doubletree at Campbell Center June 5-6 
Albert Scaglione State Licensed Auctioneer #7984 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm 
Sheraton Inn Harrisburg June 12-13 
Glen Rairigh State Licensed Auctioneer 

Indianapolis, Indiana Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm 
Omni Indianapolie North June 5-6 
Gary Turla State Licensed Auctioneer #AU08700353 

Park West Gallery Auction Company #AC63000833 

Jacksonville, Florida Sat 8pm/Sun 3pm 
Marriott at Sawgrass Resort June 11-12 


Morris Shapiro State Licensed Auctioneer #AU0000182 
Park West Gallery Auction Firm #AB0000367 
Occupational License #17028-0 


King of Prussia, Pennsylvania 
Stouffers Valley Forge 

David Teeman State Licensed Auctioneer 
ltinerant Merchant License #93-0000001705 


Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm 
May 29-30 


Las Vegas, Nevada Sat 8pmV/Sun 3pm 
San Remo June 11-12 
David Teeman Licensed Auctioneer 

Park West Gallery Company License 

Long Island, New York Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm 
Long Island Marriott, Uniondale May 22-23 
David Teeman Licensed Auctioneer 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm 
Hyatt Regency Milwaukee May 29-30 
William Smith Licensed Auctioneer #AU86 

City Licensed in Accordance with the Code 

of Ordinances 

New Orleans, Louisiana Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm 
Sheraton New Orleans North May 29-30 


Gary Turla State Licensed Auctioneer #794 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma Fri 8pnvSat 8pm 


Hilton Inn Northwest May 20-21 
Glen Rairigh, Auctioneer in Association 

with Cecil B. Abernathy 

Orlando, Florida Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm 
Orlando North Hilton & Towers June 5-6 


William Smith State Licensed Auctioneer #AU0001379 
Park West Gallery Auction #AB0000367 
City License #28818 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Pittsburgh Green Tree Marriott 
Gary Turla State Licensed Auctioneer 


Sun 3pnV/Mon 8pm 
June 12-13 


Richmond, Virginia 
Richmond Marriott 
David Teeman VA. A.R. Certified Virginia Auctioneer 
#002000, Business License #P92098000 


2 Sessions Sun 1pm & 7pm 
June 5 


San Antonio, Texas Sun 3pnV/Mon 8pm 


Sheraton Fiesta June 12-13 
Albert Scaglione State Licensed Auctioneer #7984 

Stamford, Connecticut Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm 
Radisson Tara May 22-23 
Park West Gallery, Gary Turla Licensed Auctioneer 

State of Connecticut Licensed Itinerant 

Vendor, Consumer Protection 

Towson, Maryland Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm 
Sheraton Baltimore North May 22-23 


William Smith Licensed Auctioneer #32 
State of Maryland License #390006 


Wichita, Kansas Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm 


Wichita Marriott June 5-6 
Glen Rairigh Licensed Auctioneer 

Park West Gallery Licensed Company 

Winnipeg, Manitoba Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm 
The Westin May 29-30 


Glen Rairigh City Licensed Auctioneer #20588 
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Rembrandt, “Jan Asselyn, Painter” 
Etching, 1647 





Chagall, “David and the Lion” 


Miro, “Oda a Joan Miro: Plate 8” Hand-watercolored Etching, 1931-39 


Lithograph, 1973 Picasso, “156 Series: No. 23” 


Etching, 1970 
Through the end of August 1994, Park West Gallery will offer important collections of original master 
graphics by Durer, Goya, Rembrandt, Renoir, Picasso, Miro and Chagall and we will continue to offer 
important collections of original work by Peter Max for sale at auction as part of our touring auction 


collections. Auctions will be conducted in each of the cities listed. 


If you would like to receive the 308-page fully-illustrated color catalog of our master graphics auction collection, with 
expertise by four renowned art historians, for $19.50 postpaid, please phone 800-521-9654 or 810-354-2343 in Michigan and 
Canada. 





Peter Max is one of the most important artists of our time. He evolved from a visionary pop artist of 
the 1960s to a master of neo-expressionism, and his techniques with vibrant color have become a part 
of the contemporary American culture. 

In his global causes, Max is a passionate environmentalist 
and defender of human and animal rights. Max often uses 
American symbols in his artwork and has done paintings 
and projects for Presidents Ford, Carter, Reagan and Bush. 
Recently he created his “100 Clintons” a multiple portrait 
installation used through the four days of the Presidential 
inauguration. 

More recently, Max completed his fourth Grammy Award 
poster, redesigned NBC television's symbolic peacock, was 
appointed as the official artist for World Cup USA '94 and 
created a “Peace Accord” painting for the White House to 


commemorate the historic signing. 











“Flower Blossom Lady,” 
Acrylic on paper, © Peter Max, 1993 


Peter Max in his studio 
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ABOVE: Circa 1860 pantry boxes, a stack 


of rolled Shaker seat tapes and a tricolor 


Indian basket are gathered on an 1860 pie 
safe with original paint. RIGHT: A circa 
1825 apothecary chest rests before a hang- 
ing 1850 Maine summer quilt. The 1840 
one-drawer stand also comes from Maine. 
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ABOVE LEFT: “Wiscasset’s Marston House was once a captain's residence,” 


says Karin Blake. “ 


It’s now an antiques store and a small bed-and-breakfast.” 


ABOVE RIGHT: Blake and owner Sharon Mrozinski have coffee. “She has the 
best taste,” says the designer. LEFT: Above the mantel is a hooked rug. The cat- 


shaped beanbags came from a carnival. “ 


nounces. (So for that matter is Pat her- 
self—Doris is her mother.) The elder 
Stauble is a past master at such ar- 
rangements and the present mistress 
of a whole warehouse of dressmaker 
and millinery trimmings. She bought 
her 1790 house on the corner of Main 
and Summer streets in 1973 “so that 
Pat and I could have a shop togeth- 


The real shop cat is named Woolsey.” 


er—that’s why it’s called Two At Wis- 
casset—which we did for a long time. 
We were among the first here, and 
now this place is all dealers.” A good 
thing, too—to hear Doris Stauble talk. 
“The dealers are the ones who are 
saving the town, because there are so 
many of us and were all restoring our 
houses,” she laughs. She sells pottery, 
china and primitive paintings, but her 
specialty is painted furniture: “any- 
thing with the old paint—that’s always 
been my great love.” She, too, speaks 
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Finally, an American luxury sedan 
that makes these feel like invitations 
instead of warnings. 


They’re waiting for you. Millions of miles of them, twisting, curving, climbing, meandering 
through some of the most breathtaking parts of the United States. Not the six-laners. We’re 
talking about the real roads, the ones that exhilarate and turn you on. Of course, to fully enjoy them, 
you need the Chrysler LHS. It’s the first luxury sedan with “cab forward” design, so it has an 


extremely wide track. It gives you a sense of control and agility you’ve never experienced in a full-size 






car before. You glide easily through 


hairpin turns. 








Step on the gas and feel the quickness of a 24-valve, 214-horsepower engine. Hit the other 


pedal and experience the controlled stopping power of four-wheel disc ABS. In short, hit 


the road, Jack. And enjoy every mile of it. For 


more information, call 1-800-4-A- CHRYSLER* e #H R ¥ S E E R * 





“You can call us 24 hours a day, seven days a week. 
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farmhouse, so I’m buying as many 
old doors, floors and mantels as I can 
to give it some character.” 

With mother, unlike with daughter, 
the selling stops at the kitchen door. 
“Doris has one of my favorite wood 
bins in there,” Blake laments. “It’s 
huge and it’s a wonderful blue.” Doris 
Stauble divulges that if she ever does 
decide to sell, she'll let it go to Jamie 
Wyeth, who’s had his painterly eye on 
it for years. In her two decades on 
Main Street, has she detected any 
trends? “It used to be mostly older 





darkly of diminishing reserves. “I re- ABOVE: “You never know exactly what you're going to come across at None- 
member when nobody wanted it. They such House Antiques in Wiscasset,” says Blake, seated with Barbara Haskell, 
weitedcine Akan. Everybody = the owner Terry Lewis's business partner. “Terry carries whatever he's attracted to 
2 é He eek and finds from all over the world, not just things from New England.” BELOW: 

state of Maine was refinishing any- The eclectic arrangement includes a ship's blueprint, an antique baby carriage, 
thing they could get their hands on. | a 19th-century settle, a late-19th-century rocker and a 19th-century mirror. 
used to have to plead with them to sell BELOW LEFT: A Mickey Mouse cutout stands amid a gaggle of wood decoys. 
to me as is. An out-of-state dealer 
came in the other day and I was wail- 
ing as usual about the unavailabili- 
ty of the old paint and he said, ‘But 
Doris, you're the one who started the 
whole damn thing, so don’t complain.’ ” 
On Karin Blake’s latest visit to Doris 
Stauble’s shop she purchased an early 
pencil-post bed and a painted Shaker 
basket; on a previous trip she’d bought 
a green bucket for her client Candice 
Bergen to use in her Los Angeles house 
to store firewood. “I also bought a 
beautiful Shaker-blue cupboard door 
for the house my husband and I are 
building in Montana,” Blake confides. 
“There’s nothing worse than a new 





The town she heads for is Wiscasset, which 
has a particularly rich concentration of 
antiques shops—and natural beauty besides. 
“It all looks like something from the past.” 
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If you're dreaming of a vacation, 
choose the country that gives you the most. 
And the airline that gives you the best. 
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For the vacation of your dreams, there's never 
been a better time to enjoy Italy. Especially with 
Alitalia. Our value-packed tours will let you 
experience the country you've always dreamed 
of. Admiring art in magnificent museums or 
shopping along the famous via Condotti in Rome; 
sun-bathing on the coast or just simply sipping an 
espresso in an outdoor café while watching people 
go by. And Alitalia makes it easy for you to get 
there with nonstop flights from New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Miami and Los Angeles. Discover Alitalia's 
Italiatour packages and choose Italy for a dream 
vacation you'll never forget. For more information, 
call your travel agent or Alitalia at 1-800-223-5730. 
Alitalia is a participant in the mileage programs of Continental and USAir. 
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For your free Italiatour brochure, send in the coupon to: Alitalia, P.O. 
Box 9019, East Setauket, NY 11733-9019, or call 1-800-843-9000. 
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RIGHT: A view across the Sheepscot River 
takes in the house and antiques shop of 
Constance H. Hurst in Sheepscot, outside 
of Wiscasset. “This area reminds me of 
the English countryside,” says Karin Blake. 


BELOW: “Hurst has lots of brass and china 
from England, things I would call English 
smalls.” On the settle is a pair of Stafford- 
shire dogs. BELOW RIGHT: George III-style 
country chairs frame a 19th-century pedes- 
tal table. At left is a child’s Windsor chair. 
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people buying, but now there’s a lot of 
young,” she clucks approvingly. 

Karin Blake, now moving with a 
surge of acquisitive purpose, heads 
down Main Street toward Middle, to 
visit an old dealer friend from Califor- 
nia, Sharon Mrozinski. “Sharon's shop 
was in Carmel Valley—it was one of 
the few out there with early Ameri- 
can folk art and furnishings,” Blake 
fills in. Mrozinski contends that the 
reason she sold New England things 
in California is that it gave her an ex- 
cuse to go to Maine to shop. “Of course, 
when I was coming from California I 








was everyone in Wiscasset's friend be- 
cause I bought,” she says, adding, 
‘Actually, the dealers here are a mar- 
velous strong community—I look at it 
as a sort of collective in a village. Each 
of us is eager for people to visit all 
of us.” The Mrozinskis are only the 
fourth family to own their Federal sea 
captain’s house since it was built in 
1785. “People would say, ‘Oh, you 
bought the Marston house,’ ” she re- 
counts, “so when we were looking for 
a name for the shop, my husband 
said, ‘Let's call it the Marston House.’ 
Somehow that made our converting 
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ATLANTA @ BEVERLY HILLS ¢ BOSTON # CHICAGO # MUNICH # NEW YORK @ PARIS # SAN FRANCISCO # TOKYO 
For information and store locations, please call 1-800-634-3032. 





Spring Fragrance & Beauty Sampler 


To Order Please Call 800-872-0099 








1. WINGS by Giorgio Bevery Hills. En- 
vision the freedom of soaring. Now Giorgio 
Beverly Hills offers WINGS, the exhila- 
rating new fragrance. Perhaps the inspira- 
tion you ve been waiting for. Receive 1/8 
ounce WINGS Extraordinary Perfume, 
valued at $40 for only $15. Set your spirit 
free. Limit 4 per customer. 





5. 273 FOR MEN. A distinct, crisp scent 
with a personality as unique as the man 
who wears it. This subtle blend of woody 
and amber notes defines the signature fra- 
grance created by FRED HAYMAN Beverly 
Hills. Elegant. Masculine. The 2.5 oz. 
Cologne, $40.00; Special 1/4 0z., $12.50. 





9. THE NATURE CLUB®. Skin re- 


newal system with natural alpha hydroxy 
acid...Five remarkable full-size products... 
each formulated to specifically eliminate 
wrinkles & other signs of aging! Daily 
Moisture Complex 4-0z. Rejuvenating 
Firming Mask 4-0z. Conditioning Cream 
Cleanser 4-0z. Overnight Recovery Com- 
plex 4-oz. Gentle Eye Gel 2-oz. 


A $50.00 Value... ONLY $29.95. 

















13. Perfect for weekend get-aways: 1-oz. 
tubes of original, mint and sensitive 
Rembrandt® Low Abrasion Toothpaste 
and 1.25-0z. Mouth Refreshing Rinse for 
$8.75. 





2. RED by Giorgio Beverly Hills. RED 
expresses a woman’s strength, confidence 
and natural sensuality, with an inviting 
blend of richness and femininity. Experi- 
ence RED Extraordinary Perfume in a de- 
luxe 1/8 ounce size, a $40 value, for only 
$15. Limit 4 per customer. 






- 


6. 273 FOR WOMEN. A sensuous, exotic 
bouquet of natural flowers, ‘273’ is the 
signature fragrance of FRED HAYMAN 
Beverly Hills. Elegant. Wildly seductive. 
The 1 oz. Exceptional Perfume, $195; Spe- 
cial 1/8 oz., valued at $37.50, yours for 
$15.00. Capture the style with 273. 


=—%,% 

10. SISSI by Marc de la Morandiere, Paris 
An insolent perfume, soft-powdered and 
romantic, SISSI was created for those who 
have rediscovered romanticism. SISSI re 
leases pure narcissus and iris to reflect a 
majestic, nostalgic past. SISSI is nobility...a 
savoir-faire that can only come from the 
great perfumeries of bygone days. 0.30 oz. 
yours for only $15.00(a $50.00 value). 


WINGS by Giorgio $15.00 
RED by Giorgio $15.00 
SUNG by Alfred Sung $15.00 
Ugo Vanelli $15.00 
273 for Men $12.50 
273 for Women $15.00 
7 With Love $15.00 or 2 for $25.00 





5750 Wilshire Blvd., Suite 510 
Los Angeles, CA 90036 


__MC__VISA # 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
CITY. 










CA residents add 8.25% tax 


PLEASE ALLOW 4-6 WEEKS DELIVERY 





Sree | 
3. SUNG by Alfred Sung. The essence of 
style. With it’s delicate harmony of white 
florals and citrus notes, Sung romantically 
lingers on and on. One ounce of Sung is 
$250. Or experience Sung now in this 1/8 
ozcollector’s parfum miniature. A $45 value, 
is now yours for only $15. Limit 6 per 
customer. 
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7. WITH LOVE. A rich and sensual floral 
oriental bouquet which truly captures the 
elegance of FRED HAYMAN Beverly Hills. 
The elegant crystal faceted bottle embodies 
the sophisticated fragrance. The crystal 1 
oz. perfume, $300; Special 1/8 0z.,a $47.50 
value is yours for $15.00 or purchase 2 for 
only $25.00. 





11. LIGHTNING NAILS from KISS 
enables you to sculpt 10 perfect nails in 15 
minutes. This latest technology produces 
thin, elegant nails which will not crack, 
split or lift. Simply brush on, as easy as 
applying nail polish! Beautiful nails with- 
out the expense or time required for a visit 
to your local salon. Yours for only $13.49. 


Order By Phone Call 800-872-0099 


$15.00 
$29.95 


8 Fred Hayman's Touch 
9 The Nature Club ® 









1G... Sind $15.00 
11__ Lightning Nails $13.49 
12__ Klorane-Cam. or Hen. $1.50 
13 Rembrandr® $8.75 


14 Imedeen $44.95 





Subtotal $ 









Handling $3.95 
over 3 units add $2.00 
Total $ 
Exp. date / = 
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4. UGO VANELLI-PARIS. Refined yet 
forceful. Sophisticated yet sensual. Ugo 
Vanelli captures the spirit of glamour with 
this rich and warm floral bouquet under- 
scored by voluptuous notes of Bourbon va- 
nilla. Experience the sophistication of Paris 


with the sensuousness of a night in Florence. 
A .1 oz. yours for $15.00 ($45.00 value). 





8. FRED HAYMAN’S TOUCH. A mod- 
ern spirited bouquet of flowers and exotic 
woods created to evoke the style, mystery 
and adventure of its namesake...Fred 
Hayman. The classic 1 oz. Perfume, $185; 
Special 1/8 0z., valued at $35.00, yours for 
$15.00. 


12. Botanical Color Enhancing Shampoos 
by KLORANE. Camomile for natural blond 
highlight, Henna for natural red highlights. 
So gentle, they are safe for children’s hair. 
1 oz. sample size $1.50. 
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14. Sweden's Scandinavian Naturals of- 
fers IMEDEEN, aunique tablet that works 
from the “inside-out” to smooth fine lines 
and wrinkles and help eliminate dry skin. 
30 days=$44.95. 90 dayse $119.65, 
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Inspiration! 
...Where Quality of Design meets Quality of Life. 


It’s true that most people appreciate the kitchen as the real cen- 
ter of their home. Not just an efficient environment to prepare 
meals, but a place of comfort and pride for family and friends. 


SieMatic combines the tradition of fine European craftsmanship 
with the ingenuity of German engineering. A broad selection of 
available finishes includes traditional woods, contemporary lami- 
nates and high gloss lacquers; a selection that will meet any 
expectations you and your family may have. 


See A SieMatic Kitchen Interior Design Studio for 
inspiration! Call 1-800-765-5266 for Showroom 
reference or to order your personal copy of the inspiring 
SieMatic Kitchen Book. 
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Available Now! 
The SieMatic 
we Kitchen Book 


Za _] Yes, please send the 
a SieMatic Kitchen Book, 144 full-color 
pages Sillacnaead the finest in kitchen design. I have 
enclosed a check or money order for $14.50 ($12.00 for 
catalog, plus $2.50 for postage and handling), payable to: 


SieMatic Corporation, Dept. AD694 
P.O. Box 936, Langhorne, PA 19047 


Name 

Address 
Cy ‘State 
Phone ( ) 

' Kitchen Interior Design by SieMatic 








Zip 
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ABOVE: “The 1840 building that houses the 
Ditty Box antiques store in North Edge- 
comb, which used to be a church, has 
always intrigued me,” notes Karin Blake. 


part of it into a business a little easier.” 

Sharon Mrozinski’s shop is invit- 
ingly laid out, one could even say art- 
fully installed. In addition to early 
painted furniture and painted smalls, 
she sells quilts, decoys, architectural 
and garden implements, weathervanes, 
birdhouses and antique textiles. “My 
textile clients are American and Eu- 
ropean designers—both interior and 
fashion designers,” says Mrozinski. 
“They buy the fabric for inspiration.” 
Over the years Blake has acquired a 
late-eighteenth-century sawbuck ta- 
ble, a twenty-five-drawer apothecary 
chest and a passel of birdhouses from 
the Marston House, but there, as ev- 
erywhere else it seems in Wiscasset, 
some of the best pieces are the own- 
er’s own. “I bought a tavern table that 
wasn’t for sale right out of Shar- 
on’s kitchen,” Blake crows. Mrozinski 
shrugs good-naturedly, “I’d probably 
spent more that day than I took in. 


“The Ditty Box is especially known for samplers, pewter, Staffordshire, and 
Currier and Ives prints. The setting that embraces it all makes a stop here even 
more enjoyable.” ABOVE RIGHT: A baby’s cradle and pair of children’s rockers 
are near a corner. RIGHT: Blake and owner Muriel Lewis inspect a sampler. 
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Maine is still the only place 
she can find big pieces that are 
not overly expensive. 
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Karin usually hits me at a very weak 
moment—her timing is incredible. 
She positively besieged that table. 
I still have a hole there.” Blake adds 
wickedly, “Sharon's husband says he 
holds his breath now when he hears 
I’m coming.” 

The Marston House carriage house, 
just a few steps across a bed of white 
cosmos, functions as a small bed-and- 
breakfast, its two stylish bedrooms 
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As I See It #20 in a series 
Nick Vedros 

“Home Sweet Home” 
4-Color Photography 
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THE BOLD LOOK 
O KOHLER. 


Peace at last! Thanks to our incredible Peacekeeper™ Seat-Actuated Flush, available on select 
Kohler Lite™ toilets, there'll be no more squabbles over seat up vs. seat down. The only way to flush this 
little genius is by closing the lid. See the Yellow Pages for a Kohler® Registered Showroom. For complete 
product portfolio and idea book, send $8.00 to Kohler Co., Dept. PK9, Kohler, WI 53044 or call 
1-800-4-KOHLER, ext. 907. 


Utility patent applied for. ©1993 by Kohler Co 
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KARIN BLAKE’S MAINE SOURCES 


IN WISCASSET | 
1. Priscilla Hutchinson Antiques 
Pleasant Street 
207/882-4200 
American country furniture, folk art 
and textiles 


2. Patricia Stauble Antiques 

& Associates 
FP fi 118 “% = Main Street and Pleasant Street 
207/882-6341 
American country and period furniture, 
folk art and hooked rugs 


3. Two At Wiscasset 
Main Street and Summer Street 
207/882-5286 
American decorative arts, country 
furniture and folk art 





4. The Marston House 
Main Street and Middle Street 
207/882-6010 
American country furniture and 
accessories, folk art and textiles 





5. Nonesuch House Antiques 
1 Middle Street 
207/882-6768 
Formal and country furniture, folk art, 
paintings and prints 










Approx. 4 ft 
in Sheepscot 





















207/882-7354 ' 
English period furniture and accessories / 


“A 
— OUTSIDE WISCASSET 
ce % 6. Constance H. Hurst Antiques | 
D v Sheepscot ' 
WASHINGTON STREET Fs 
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SUMMER 












= 7. The Ditty Box 
ws 2 Pra ager Route 1 | 
a Dodge Road North Edgecomb 
207/882-6618 
MAIN STREET (U.S. R F j : . 
= American antiques, Currier & Ives prints 
= and Staffordshire 
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Augusta I feel sentimental about Maine, Pad +— GALBER. 
says Blake. “I try to visit sever- } ——| ‘ 
: ° al times a year.” TOP: Fishing boats 
Lewiston 


navigate the Sheepscot River. 
RIGHT: “Red’s Eats in Wiscasset 
has the state’s best lobster rolls 


WISCASSET 


and fried clams,” says the design- 
er, lunching with Sharon Mrozin 
ski from “the Marston House 
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The World’ First 
~ 4x4 With An Air Bag. 





It would be difficult to talk 
about Jeep Grand Cherokee Limited 
without discussing its remarkable 
strength and capability. 


‘Always wear your seat belt. 


After all, Grand Cherokee 
offers an available 5.2 litre V8, plus 
standard four-wheel anti-lock 
brakes, an advanced four-wheel 
drive system, as well as side-guard 
door beams. But perhaps the most 

remarkable feature of Grand 

oss Cherokee is the one 
that we hope you 
never use-a driver's 
side air bag! Grand 
Cherokee is the 
world’s first 4x4 to 
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OFFICIAL SPONSOR OF THE 1994 USA 
U.S. OLYMPIC TEAM 36 USC 380 


come equipped with a driver's side 
air bag-and it’s standard on 
every Grand Cherokee model. 
With such a wide array of 
standard features, it’s easy to see 
why Jeep Grand Cherokee is at the 
top of its class. But then, getting 
to the top is nothing new to Jeep. 
For more information, 


please call 1-800-JEEP-EAGLE. 


There’ Only One Jeep? = 


A Division of the Chrysler Corporation. 


Jeep is a registered trademark of Chrysler Corporation. 











‘OTHER AWARDS AND RATINGS: 
FIVE STARS PLUS ° Fielding’s Guide 


Seabourn was named World’s 
Best Cruise Line in Condé Nast 


Traveler's Sixth Annual Readers’ to WorldWide Cruising 
in ; ; FIVE STARS PLUS ° 7he Berlitz 
rai ae in 1993. This was Complete Guide to Cruising 
e second year in a row 
J x FIVE RIBBONS ° Stern's Guide to the 


Seabourn took the top cruise 
award. Unprecedented! And 
Seabourn received a rating of 98.5% 


Cruise Vacation 


THE PLATINUM ANCHOR ® 7he Total 
Traveler by Ship 


; ; pee Our typical 277-square : ae : 
for service. Higher than any hotel, airline, foot, Type A Suite. More TOP RATING * Fodor's Cruises and Ports of Call 


than 90 percent of our 
suites are exactly like 
this one. Some are 


resort or cruise line in the world. TOP RATING * Frommer's Cruise Guide 


even more luxurious. 


THE AMERICAS © ASIA © EUROPE SCANDINAVIA © THE MEDITERRANEAN 





When Only the Best Will Do. 


CALL YOUR TRAVEL PROFESSIONAL 
OR (415) 391-7444 FOR OUR CRUISE ANNUAL 


SHIP'S REGISTRY: NORWAY 
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ON THE ANTIQUES TRAIL WITH DESIGNER KARIN BLAKE 
continued from page 80 


designed by Sharon and Paul Mrozin- 
ski. An architect, Paul also designed 
(and runs) a gourmet foods/wine- 
cheese-and-coffee store across the 
street called Treats, which Blake cer- 
tifies is “great for a steaming cup of 
espresso if it’s raining, or an iced one 
if it’s hot out.” 

Nonesuch House Antiques—“Don’t 
go there looking for a specific thing, 
go to be surprised,” the designer ad- 
vises—fills to overflowing a three-sto- 
ry white Federal shipmaster’s house 
off Main Street, on Middle. The shop 
is only seven years old, but its propri- 
etor, Terry Lewis, has been selling an- 
tiques for twenty-five. “I used to be in 
Boothbay Harbor, it was being Coney 
Islanded to death.” Just how did his 
shop get its archaic name? “Well, 
Henry VIII called the cottage he’d 
built for his dalliances Nonesuch 
House, because when he was asked 
by his wife whether it was true that 
such a house existed, he replied, 
‘There’s none such house, ” Lewis 
chuckles. His wares are arranged with 
no rhyme or reason—If something 
fits, I just put it there; people love 
to dig around.” On an earlier trip to 
the shop Blake picked out some old 
cobblestones to use for borders in the 
garden of her Malibu house (see Ar- 
chitectural Digest, May 1992). Lewis 
had bought up fourteen thousand of 
these circa 1880 stones in Bangor four 
years before; the seller was a one- 
armed man named Finny, who had 
been the demolition contractor when 
the Bangor railroad terminal was torn 
down in the 1950s. The three thou- 
sand stones Lewis has left are piled in 
front of his shop, waiting to lead 
someone aside from Karin down a 
garden path. Blake sighs, “If I’d only 
had a truck and you could ship a 
truck on a plane...” This last stop, 
she bought the truck—an antique 
child’s truck with old paint. “A real 
pedal truck from the thirties,” Terry 
Lewis enthuses. “Four feet. A kid 
could get inside.” 

He describes the range at None- 
such House as “anything erotic” —he 


points to a nude garden statue—“to 
anything exotic.” And here he could 
fairly point all over the place: to 
dolls from the Andes clothed in ear- 
ly Inca burial shrouds that he says 
he picked up in Peru (“I bought thou- 
sands and I’m down to hundreds— 
these burial dolls are selling like 
hell!”); to a Twenty-second Dynasty 
mummy of a minor female official 
from Thebes that he bought in 1992 at 
the liquidation of the private Morse 
Museum in Warren, New Hampshire, 
and that he has priced at $195,000 
(“Michael Jackson’s people have 
called”); to old Malabar Coast chests 
and tables; to Japanese glass floats 
that he sells as nautical wall hang- 
ings. All these things come from 
nowhere and everywhere—“thirty 
percent from local estates and what 
walks in the door, twenty percent 
from out-of-state auctions and fifty 
percent from Maine auctions.” Lewis 
maintains that no one in Maine has 
ever thrown anything out—*“Thanks 
to good old Yankee thriftiness there’s 
three hundred years of stuff in attics 
and cellars all over the state; we have 
pickers who go knocking on every- 
body’s door.” Has he noticed any new 
currents in collecting? “The summer 
cottage trade is buying Art Déco and 
fifties. Formica tables are hot—and all 
the other things we thought nothing 
of ten years ago.” 

By now the morning has evaporat- 
ed and lunch is looming. Blake rec- 
ommends a place just around the 
corner—Red’s Eats, for the last sev- 
enteen years a midcoast-Maine fixture. 
It’s just a stand with a couple of tables 
hard by the Wiscasset bridge, but it 
serves, incontestably, the best fried 
clams and lobster rolls in the state 
of Maine. Al Gagnon, the owner and 
chief cook, is not about to give away 
the recipe for his clams, though he 
does own up to a “sweetened batter.” 
The secret of his lobster roll he’s a bit 
freer with. “I don’t skimp,” he says. “I 
use a whole lobster to a roll—claws, 
tails and knuckles included—but I 
throw the body meat away, it’s too 
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The Ultimate 
MEDITERRANEAN 


Cruise Experience 
For Those Who 
Expect Nothing Less. 


HIGHLIGHTS: VENICE, ROME, PORTOFINO, 
ST. TROPEZ, MONTE CARLO, NICE, LISBON, SEVILLE, 
BARCELONA, LIVORNO (FLORENCE), ATHENS, 
ISTANBUL, RHODES, SANTORINI, MYKONOS, 
SORRENTO, TAORMINA, KUSADASI, HAIFA. 


he special Seabourn Experience 

in the Mediterranean awaits you. 

The ultra-luxurious Seabourn 
Spirit will cruise this classic ancient 
waterway through the Fall. 


The Seabourn Experience features: 

e Free round trip economy air 
travel including a pre-cruise 
luxury hotel program. 

¢ Suites and only suites. 

e Absolutely no tipping. 

¢ Travel with family or friends and 
save on selected sailing dates. 

¢ An early payment program 
provides handsome savings. 


Cruises are 7, 10, 11, 12, and 14 days 
and start from $5,900 per person, 
double occupancy (plus port charges 
and handling fees) for our 277 
square foot Type A Suite, as shown. 


For information and our compli- 
mentary 140-page Seabourn Cruise 
Annual please see your travel 
professional or call (415) 391-7444. 
We look forward to serving you in our 
particularly award winning manner. 


Note: During this period, the Seabourn 
Pride will be sailing in The Baltic, 
western Europe and Scandinavia. 


When Only the Best Will Do. 


SHIP'S REGISTRY: NORWAY 
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The Menagerie LTD. 


“BAUSMAN & COMPANY, INC. 
FINE BENCH MADE FURNITURE 
Ontario, California 91761 * 909-947-0139 


Eliot & Assoc. 


Houston/7 13-627-3399¢Phiadelphia/215-561-5041 eSalt Lake City/é 





DatetiNe 
DETAILS 


Throughout your 


Home. 
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Quality Locksets and 
Architectural Hardware. 
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MAINE CHANCES 
continued from page 83 


mushy.” Fridays and Saturdays in 
high summer, Red's stays open to the 
preternaturally late hour of 2:00 a.m. 
(If you are coming or going via Port- 
land, make it a point to stop for din- 
ner at the classic and always delicious 
Back Bay Grill or the brilliantly inno- 
vative Café Always.) 

Fortified by the eats at Red’s, Karin 
Blake is ready to make a side trip 
to nearby Sheepscot to see another 
old dealer friend from California, 
Constance Hurst. Taking a right turn 
on Main Street at the three-story 
Nickels-Sortwell House (with its hand- 
some facade and Palladian window, 
it’s arguably the most beautiful his- 
toric house in town), Blake contin- 
ues for four miles, turns right and 
coasts downhill four hundred yards 
or so. Suddenly on the left unfolds 
almost too ideal a version of clas- 
sic pastoral, composed of a white 
farmhouse, a green meadow, a truly 
blue river, and a white-churched 
hamlet beyond. (And as if all this 
weren't Edenic enough, we soon 
learn that each spring more than four 
thousand multicolored tulips sur- 
round the farmhouse at every turn 


“There’s three hundred 
years of stuff in 
attics and cellars.” 


and bring passing motorists to a 
standstill.) 

For years Constance Hurst sold 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
English country furniture out of her 
single-story Tudor-style shop on San 
Vicente Boulevard in the Los Angeles 
enclave of Brentwood. In 1985 she 
made the counter-continental trek to 
take up residence in her late parents’ 
Sheepscot farmhouse. There, in the 
barn that she’s turned into her shop, 
she continues with her English an- 
tiques (witness the round-topped, 
three-legged pine cricket table and 
the old coaching table), occasionally 
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Pick a pair of perfect pearwood pretties. 
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The largest and most extraordinary 
antique resource in the world. 


Newel Art Galleries, Inc., 425 East 53rd Street, New York, NY, 10022 (212) 758-1970 
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elegant Patek Philippe collector's book, send $15 or for current brochures, please write : Patek Philippe, One Rockefeller Plaza, Suite 930 (AD/AG), New York, NY 10020 
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RICHARD GREEN 


Adriaen van Utrecht (1599-1653). 
A poultry yard. Signed and dated 1650. Canvas: 60% x 81% in / 153.6 x 206.8 cm 


Provenance: M Bergerat: Sale, Hétel Drouot, Paris, 30th January, 1933, lot 21 
M Wolff, Paris, 1941 


Literature: E Greindl, Exhibition catalogue, La Siécle de Rubens, Musées Royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, 
Brussels, 15th October-12th December, 1965, p.270, 
under no.286 


33 New Bond Street, London W1Y 9HD 
Telephone: 071-499 5553. Fax: 071-499 8509 
New York: 518-583 2060 


MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY OF LONDON ART DEALERS, BADA AND CINOA 








©1993 The Charles P. Rogers Bed Company. Primrose bed linens by Adrienne Vittadini courtesy of Fieldcrest. 
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NO. 8060 HAND-FORGED IRON CAMPAIGN BED, VERDIGRIS FINISH. QUEEN SIZE CATALOG PRICE $1599, NOW $799. HEADBOARD CATALOG PRICE $899, NOW $499. 
PLEASE CALL FOR AVAILABILITY IN OTHER SIZES AND FINISHES 


CHARLES P. ROGERS BRASS BED COMPANY. Est. 1855 


ADDITIONAL CHARLES P. ROGERS IS AMERICA'S OLDEST MAKER OF BRASS AND IRON BEDS. TODAY WE OFFER A WIDE RANGE OF ORIGINAL 





SAVINGS 19TH AND 20TH CENTURY BED STYLES IN A CHOICE OF TRADITIONAL BRASS AND SPECIAL METAL FINISHES. ALL BEDS ARE 
aruit STILL HAND MADE MUCH AS THEY WERE A CENTURY AGO AND MAY BE ORDERED DIRECT FROM OUR FACTORY SHOWROOMS. 

ON ALL PLEASE CONTACT ONE OF OUR FACTORY SHOWROOMS FOR A COPY OF OUR NEW Factory Direct SALE BROCHURE. 

BEDS In New York: 899 First AVENUE, BETWEEN SOTH AND 51st Streets, New York, N.Y. 10022. PHone 212-935-6900. 


IN STOCK IN MARYLAND: 11134 RockViLLe Pix’, opp. Waite Fuint MALL, NortH BetHesba, MD 20852. PHone 301-770-5900, 
as OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK. PHONE ORDERS AR WELCOME. WE SHIP ANYWHERE. OUT OF STATE CALL 1-800-272-7726, 
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ART & STYLE BRONZE ~=LEMANACH FABRICS  MARKINC.CARPETS~. GNIUPHOFSTERY 
979 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK NY 10022 (212) 644-4100 
ATLANTA: AINSWORTH-NOAH AND ASSOCIATES, INC. - BOSTON: WEBSTER AND CO, LTD. « CHICAGO: KIRK BRUMMEL 
DALLAS: HOUSTON, GEORGE CAMERON NASH « DENVER, LOS ANGELES, SAN DIEGO, SAN FRANCISCO: KNEEDLER-FAUCHERE 


DANIA: BILL NESSEN, INC. » TORONTO: PRIMAVERA * TROY: CAMPBELL-LOUIS *» WASHINGTON, D.C.: RICHARD RUSSELL ASSOCIATES 
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TILE + STONE 


NEW YORK~212.371.9266 
237 East 58th Street 


BOSTON~617.951.2496 
Boston Design Center #619 


DANBURY~203.792.9979 
Ve ee a ar a) 


GREENWICH~203.869.7766 
79 East Putnam Avenue 


WESTPORT~203.227.5008 
190 Main Street 
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Antique Flagstones 


Please Le a brochure quoting reference AD/6/94 


583 Kings Road, London SW6 2EHL, England. Tel: 071-371 7778 Fax: 071-371 8395 
31 East Elm Street, Greenwich, CT 06830, U.S.A. Tel: (203) 862 9538 Fax: (203) 629 5484 
8471 Melrose Avenue, West Hollywood, CA 90069, U.S.A. Tel: (213) 653 2230) Fax: (213) 653 2319 
An Der Eilshorst 15, 22927 Grosshansdorf, Germany. Tel: (04102) 62429 Fax: (04102) 05081 








Howard Hein, President, Randolph & Hein, Inc. _ cs 
Randolph & Hein Furniture can be seen in Randolph & Hein showrooms nationwide. 
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PB-9005 .  PB-9006 ’ PB-9007 PB-9010 PB-9009 PB-9008 PB-9002  PB-9001_ _ PB-9004 PB-9003 


It’s time to sink into the luxury of Pebble Beach from Couristan. Available in eleven unique colorations, each with unexpected fleck: 


¥} contrasting hue, Pebble Beach is the ultimate in wall-to-wall carpet and custom-size area 


rugs. The thick luxurious 100% virgin wool looped pile is in stock for immediate delivery. ® 
ebble Beach from Couristan—bask in the luxury. C OURI STAN 


For free swatches of the colors shown above, call 1-800-223-6186, extension 524. The foundation of any great room. 
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ANN SACKS TILE & STONE ARTS & CRAFTS SERIES 
Handcrafted in our Portland. Oregon tile studio 
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VANCOUVER SEATTLE PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES NEW YORK CHICAGO KOHLER, WI 


Michael Graves specifies Miele appliances 
for his most demanding client: Michael Graves. 


Michael Graves is well known for his unique approach to architecture, as well as distinctive home products 
such as the whistling bird tea kettle. Miele is known for their unique approach to appliance design, an approach 
that challenges the very limits of technology. 

This explains why Michael Graves specifies Miele products for kitchens he designs, including his own. 
Precision crafted in Germany to blend perfectly with the finest architectural style, Miele appliances offer 
sophisticated features that simply aren't available anywhere else. Py ® 

To learn more about the entire Miele line of dishwashers, ovens, Miele 
cooktops, washers, dryers and vacuum cleaners, and to receive a free 
Graves Collection catalog, call 1-800-289-6435. Anything else is a compromise. 
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TIMELESS DESIGN ENDURING QUALITY CREATED BY HAND) 


ATLANTA * BOSTON ¢ CHICAGO ¢ DALLAS « DANIA « DENVER” ° HOUSTON * LAGUNA NIGUEL *| 
LOS ANGELES *« NEW YORK « PHOENIX « SALT LAKE CITY * SAN FRANCIS Q ¢ TROY * WASHINGTON, DC} 


BERMUDA ° LONDON ° 410-224- 1A ty ° IAS ang ° TORONTO) 


FOR A CATALOG, SEND $35 TO NIERMANN WEEKS. PO. BOX 6671, ANNAPOL is MD 21401, OR VISIT OUR SHOWROOMS TO THE TRADE 


A Vision Made Real: 
The New Rado ‘Sintra’. 


Simply captivating! The new Rado ‘Sintra,’ with its 
avant-garde design and lustrous platinum-like look, is 
uncompromisingly constructed of exceptional mate- 
rials: scratchproof, enduringly beautiful high-tech 
ceramics. 

But it’s when you put it on that its sleek, smooth and 
comfortable ceramic bracelet and case mold them- 
selves to your wrist. The legendary Rado scratchproof 
materials and the unique ‘custom-fit’ feel make the 
Rado ‘Sintra’ a truly incomparable timepiece. 


A Aiffereut world 











Rado DiaStar ‘Sintra’ Jubilé. 
Made entirely from scratchproof, wearer- 
friendly, high-tech ceramics. In three sizes. 






Switzerland 
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MAYOR'S 
FINE JEWELERS SINCE 1910 
Throughout South and Central Florida. To order by phone 
or for more information, please call 1-800-4-MAYOR’S (1-800-462-9677). 


Rado, A division of SMH US, Inc. 35 East 21 St., New York, NY 10010 
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Call 1-800-645-7266 for more information 
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PERFECT DESIGN WITH NATURE IN MIND 


Honolulu, (808) 536-7739, Maui, (808) 244-04 99, Los Angeles (Beverly Hills), (310) 652-34 72, 

Studio City, (818) 508-53 62, San Diego, (619) 483-16 05, San Francisco, (415) 255-59 96, 
Washington D.C. (Chevy Chase), (301) 657-86 16, Chicago (Evanston), (708) 491-13 00, Florida, (510) 865-16 16 
To receive our 180 page full color catalogue send S$ 14 to 
US Headquarters: SBK Pacific, Inc., 1030 Marina Village Pkwy., Alameda (San Francisco Bay Area), CA 94501 
Phone: (510) 865-16 16 - Fax: (510) 865-1148 


Available Through Architects and Interior Designers 


Capture the essence of nature's 
§ beauty and elegance for your 
own kitchen. BECKER ZEYKO 
cabinetry is friendly to nature, 
| manufactured with the highest 
environmentally-conscious stan- 
dards in the industry through the 
1 use of environmentally friendly 
% materials, production techniques 
and bio-degradeable products 
where possible, right down to 


the recyclable packaging mate- 


BECKER ZEYKO offers the finest 


We offer over 140 door styles, 
f each handcrafted in the Black 
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SWING HIGH 


By Kay Worden 


8 feet high. Number 2 
out of an edition limited 
to 6 casts. For a catalogue 
showing this and 40 other 
| original bronze sculptures 


by Worden send $6.00 to: 





Kay Worden 

24 Fort Wetherill Road 
Jamestown, RI O2835 
(401) 423-1758 









Kay in her studio working on the 
piece in the clay stage. 
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ATLANTA: Ainsworth-Noah BosTON: Davison's CHICAGO: Kirk-Brummel DALLAS: George Cameron Nash 
DANIA: Bill Nessen DENVER: Kneedler-Fauchere GREAT BRITAIN: Charles Koenig Assoc. HOUSTON: George Cameron Nash 
JOHANNESBERG: St. Leger & Viney Los ANGELES: Randolph & Hein New York: Christopher Norman PHILADELPHIA: Matches, Inc. 
PHOENIX: McNamara & Harris SAN DiEco: Randolph & Hein SAN FRANCISCO: Kneedler -Fauchere SEATTLE: Collins-Draheim 
TORONTO: Primavera WASHINGTON, D.C.: Richard Russell Assoc. 
TO THE TRADE 


1-800-747-6837 


FURNISHINGS: George Cameron Nash - PHOTO: Mary Ann Fittipaldi - Photographed at the home of Dr. and Mrs. William Van Wyk, Fort Worth 








TRADITIONAL LIGHTING 
AT ITS FINEST 


The finest display of imported lighting 
from Europe and our own factory. 


Sconces ° Flush Fixtures ¢ Hanging Lanterns 
Billiard Fixtures ¢ Reproductions 
Chandeliers * Outdoor Lanterns 


ACADEMY LAMPS 


DIRECT IMPORTER 


9011 BEVERLY BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048 
(310) 271-1123 FAX: (310) 271-1318 

MON-FRI 9-5 SAT 10-4 
10 Day Delivery on Most Items 








Avenue, Moorestown, New Jersey 


rom Barlow Tyne, England's 
manufacturer of residential 
mmercial extenor furmshings 
teakwood. A comprehensive 
designed and built to last a 








of the Earth Approved 
Products. Your only guarantee of 
= environmentally responsible 


( BarlowTyrie) 


08057 


Barlow Tyne, Lid, Braintree. England 











Where 


lomorrows 





Get Their Start Sse 


Oday $s innovations. 


Tomorrow s 


You can play a role in shaping 


traditions. 


NEW YORK. 
SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR 
DESIGN 





them with the knowledge and train- 170 East 70th Street 
ing you receive at the New York New York, NY 10021 


School of Interior Design. 


a Programs for all interests and 
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Thursday, June 23rd 


Noon — 2pm or 6 - 
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Call for our catalog: 
212) 472-1500, 
ext. 1021 











Instead of a 
solid wall, a 
single partition 
made of glass 
block from 
Pittsburgh 
Corning opens 
up the living 
space while 
letting the sun 
shine in. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING 


PEGLASSBLOGK 


PRODUCTS 


To add more sunlight, 


John Ridgeman simply had 
to block it out. 


So he talked to Pittsburgh Corning. 


And now, the sun’s rays beam 
brilliantly from room to room. 


Only glass block from Pittsburgh 
Corning offers such a unique view 


of the world. With light. With style. 
And with every room in the house. 


And because Pittsburgh Corning’s 
glass block comes in a wide 
variety of sizes, shapes and 
patterns, it’s perfect for every 
home. Including yours. 





Patterned for Living. Glass Block from Pittsburgh Corning. 


Simply call 1-800-624-2120 or write 
for Pittsburgh Corning’s idea book. 
Then, pick a room in your house 
and block it out. 


For more illuminating ideas, just send this 
coupon and $2.95 to POGlasshlock” Products, P.O. 
Bax 3900, Peona, IL61612. Or call 1-800-624-2120 
to use your Visa or MasterCard. 


Name 

Address 

City 

State Zip 
Phone (a...) 


(AD-694) 





EDWARD FERRELL ¢ 1006 WEST MARKET CENTER DRIVI 


HIGH POINT, NC 27260 ¢ (910) 841-3028 ¢ FAX: (910) 841-5280 
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JIWARD FERRELL, LTD.-WASHINGTON, DC PATTERSON, FLYNN & MARTIN-CHICAGO 
GUY CHADDOCK & CO-SAN FRANCISCO GUY CHADDOCK & CO.-LOS ANGELES 
GREGORY ALONSO-CLEVELAND EDWARD FERRELL, LTD-NEW YORK 
AINSWORTH-NOAH-ATLANTA PAST®*PERFECT, INC.-DALLAS 
BILL NESSEN, INC-DANIA FDO GROUP,INC-BOSTON 











CALIFORNIA 
Baccaro Construction 
Co., Inc. 

18605 East Gale Avenue 
Suite 110 

City of Industry 

(818) 965-5346 


The Kitchen Collection 
241 Avenida Del Norte 
Redondo Beach 

(310) 540-4090 


Marin Kitchen Works 
Kitchens Bath & Other Room 
401 D Bel Marin Keys 
Novato 

(415) 883-8728 


Rutt Kitchen Studio 
Showplace Design Center 
2 Henry Adams Street 
San Francisco 

415) 864-5093 


CONNECTICUT 
Kitchen Brokers, Inc. 
132 Main Street 
Danbury 

(203) 792-4141 

Fax: 791-9031 


The Kitchen Co. Inc. 
370 Sackett Point Road 
North Haven 

203) 288-3866 

Fax: 248-5219 


Kitchen Systems by 
Fuscaldo, Inc. 

56 Post Road West 
Westport 

(203) 222-9122 


Fax: 454-2932 


Mohawk Kitchens, Inc. 
48 Union Street 
Stamford 

(203) 324-7358 

Fax: 967-2109 


DELAWARE 
A. H. Angerstein, Inc 
315 New Road, Elsmere 
Wilmington 

302) 996-3500 


FLORIDA 
Fantasy Kitchens & 
Baths, Inc. 

943 - 20th Place 
Vero Beach 

(407) 778-1530 


Kitchen Center, Inc. 
3968 Curtiss Parkway 
Miami Springs 

(305) 871-4147 


Town and Country 
Kitchens, Inc. 

2401 PG j Boule vard 
Suite 156 

Palm Beach Gardens 
(407) 624-2226 


Kitchen Showcase 

3460 S.E. Dixie Highway 
Stuart 

(407) 288-2023 


ILLINOIS 

The Cabinet Gallery Inc 
St. James Crossing 
800-B Ogden Ave 
Westmont 

(708) 789-3800 


XK 
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Kitchen & Bath 
Design Concepts 
1519 East Main Street 
St. Charles 

(708) 377-4059 


North Shore Kitchen & 
Bath Center 

3207 West Lake Avenue 
Wilmette 

(708) 256-5600 


nuHaus 

1665 Old Skokie Road 
Highland Park 

(708) 831-1330 


MARYLAND 

Nancy Thornett Associates 
6707 Democracy Blvd 

Suite 925 

Bethesda 

301) 564-4434 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Kitchen Interiors 

255 Worcester Road 
Route 9 

Natick 

(508) 655-4138 


Kitchen Concepts, Inc. 
159 Washington Street 
Route 53 

Norwell 

617) 878-6542 

Fax: 878-8109 


NEW JERSEY 
Absolute Kitchens 
Route 561 
Haddonfield-Berlin Road 
Gibbsboro 

(609) 784-3535 


Baker Woodcraft 
Route 206, Box 502 
Flanders 

(201) 584-1380 


Custom Kitchens 
7834 Ventnor Avenue 
Margate 

(609) 823-4752 


Custom Wood 

400 Goldman Drive 
Creamridge 

(609 758-8288 


Direct Cabinet Sales 
265 Central Avenue 
Clark 

(908) 382-8080 


Feincraft Design Center 
) Washington Street 
Morristown 

(201) 285-5588 


Rutt of Bergen County 
The Hammer & Nail, Inc 
232 Madison Avenue 
Wye hoff 


(201) 891-5252 


Nassau Kitchen & 
Bath Co. 

Route 206 
Mountainview Plaza 
Belle Mead 

(908) 359-2026 





Remy’s Kitchen & 
Bath Studio 

394 Union Boulevard 
Totowa 

(201) 942-4422 


NEW YORK 

Bilotta Home Center, Inc. 
564 Mamaroneck Avenue 
Mamaroneck 


(914) 381-7734 


Garth Custom Kitchens 
24 Garth Road 
Scarsdale 

(914) 723-1223 


Rutt of Nassau County 
Herbert P. Bisulk Inc. 
Kitchens of Distinction 
by Monte® 

295 Nassau Blvd. South 
Garden City 

(516) 483-0377 


Huntington Kitchen & 
Bath Inc. 

673 East Jericho Turnpike 
Huntington Station 

(516) 673-0908 


Kitchen Designs by 
Construct-It, Inc. 
6 Smith Street 
Nanuet 

(914) 627-2181 


Kitchen Solutions, Inc. 
1086 East Gun Hill Road 
Bronx 

(718) 547-6100 


Rite-Way Wood Crafts Co. 
6812 Fifteenth Avenue 
Brooklyn 

(718) 232-5999 


Rutt of New York City 
Rallis & Fadini 

Interiors Inc 

A & D Building - 9th Floor 
150 East 58th Street 
Manhattan 

(212) 752-7888 


Yorktown Interior 
Woodworking, Inc. 
1776 Front Street 
Yorktown Heights 
(914) 962-2130 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Moser Corporation 

129 Montgomery Avenue 
Bala Cynwyd 

(215) 664-0500 


Rutt Custom Cabinetry 
Route 23, 1564 Main St 
Goodville 

(717) 445-6751 


VIRGINIA 

Harvey's Kitchens & Baths 
22560 Glenn Drive 

Suite 115 

Sterling 

(703) 444-0871 

(703) 450-7991 


F. A. McGonegal, Inc. 
1061 West Broad Street 
Falls Church 

(703) 532-4440 
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BARGES hth By, a Of Extraordinat ‘y 





Value. Guaranteed. 
In design, in styling, 
in craftsmanship, 


Vis Rutt takes an uncom- 


promising approach 





to building custom 
cabinetry. The result 
is cabinetry so extra- 


ordinary, we guar- 





antee it. For life. 





chennagnieeernnpicaerenneasetememmes, 


Request the Rutt Folio and Lifetime 
Limited Warranty details* at the 
Authorized Rutt Custom Cabinetry 
Dealer nearest you, or by sending your 
name, address, and telephone number 
to Rutt Custom Cabinetry, Dept. 
AD694, P.O. Box 129, Goodville, PA 
17528. Please enclose $7.00, which 
includes postage and handling. Your 
Folio will be sent within 3 working 
days of receipt of response. 


Shown: English Manor, a Traditional design. 





© 1994, Rutt Custom Cabinetry, a HARROW company. 
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Shutters on the Beach offers you all the comforts 


of home. Assuming you have the Pacific Ocean Fs of Bivaay 


Reward yourself with fitness in the comfort and 


for a backyard. To make reservations or for more ; 
privacy of your home. The compact pool preferred 


spieiminion. collvointiboel es fm by health and sports professionals. Superior design. 
is Z Fastest water current available. Effortless 
agent or 1-800-334-9000. Shutters maintenance. 10 year warranty. 


| c 
HOTEL ON) THe BEACH M4 
SANTA MONICA WIT), 


For brochure and video call 800-877-7946 ¢ Units start at $22,950 


“Visually stunning.” 
— The New York Times Book Review 
“One of the greatest photography 


books ever published.” 


— Le Monde 
“Avedon is probably the 
most influential photographer 


of the second half of the 


. ” 
twentieth century. 
— Newsweek 
Also available: an edition of 250 copies, 
signed with a limited-edition print. 
At bookstores now or call 1-800-456-5303, 


Dept. # 450239. 


RANDOM <iita HOUSE 
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oe TOUT PARIS 99 \ d W. offer a vast and unique 


»ource Guide to the Art of French Decoration. Wh} Z collection of furniture and lighting 
Where and how to find EVERYTHING AND WE MEAN ‘et that is hand assembled from 
EVERYTHING, in the way of decorating and architectural : sr ; 


sources in Paris. » naturally shed antlers. 


Organized for ease and clarity, the “TOUT PARIS SOURCE 
GUIDE” contains over 2,000 dealers, artisans, experts, 
restorers, packers and shippers as well as useful tips. 


o¢ available upon request. 














3< eee ee SS 
TELEPHONE ORDERS: 1-800-81-PARIS 
TOUT PARIS, INC. 
P.O. BOX 20119-0050 
NEW YORK. N.Y. 10028-0050 
NAME — 
ADDRESS ___ a = 
Cli xe = 
STATE ZIP 





No. OF COPIES @ TRADE PRICE $ 29.00 
+ $1.50 SHIPPING 








ENCLOSED CHECK OR M.O. TOTAL $ — 
VISA a MASTERCARD Ea AMERICAN EXPRESS L 
CARD # — —— ee ee eee 








EXPIRATION DATE —— > a eae 








TOUT PARIS, INC., 111 EAST 80TH STREET, N.Y., N.Y. 10021 5505 RIVERTON AVENUE NORTH HOLLYWooD, CA 91601 
818) 508-0993 Fax (818) 508-1170 





he Neapolitan Fountain — 

just one example from 
The Haddonstone Collection 
of fine cast stone fountains, 


pool surrounds, urns, 


statuary and balustrading. 


An essential part 
of the finest gardens — 
art in the landscape. 


Haddonstone (USA) Ltd, 201 Heller Place, Interstate Business Park, Bellmawr, NJ 08031 Telephone: 609 931 7011 Fax: 609 931 0040 
Haddonstone (USA) Ltd, 5622 Engineer Drive, Huntington Beach, CA 92649 Telephone: 714 894 3500 Fax: 714 894 5615 
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mmm Because there's more 
to life than work, work, work. 
What would | do without 
my Franke? 





: ® _. : 
Elements® undermount sink — Franke, Inc. Kitchen Sinks 
components are available Kitchen Systems Division Faucets 
through kitchen profes- 212 Church Road, Dept. R Water Dispensing Systems 
sionals. Sink and faucet North Wales, PA 19454 Disposers 
catalog $4. 800-626-5771 Custom Accessories 
@ Technology @ Quality m Design 
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30,000 sq.ft. Showroom & Warehouse 
Nimes 1934 West Adams Boulevard 
IRECT IMPORTERS OF Los Angeles, CA. 90018 


EUROPEAN ANTIQUES Tel:(213)735-6392 * Fax:(213)735-6240 


"The Rest Kent Secret in the Antique Thade !" 


Sava 5. ALouis XVI Style Ormoulou 
fm We and Sevres Mounted Tulip 
ead ~ LP Wood Armoire, Signed: Dietz, 


we Ebaniste A Paris. 


Gilt - Bronze 
Gas Wall 
Lights 
- (now electrified) 
With Flame 
Glass Shades. 
H: 67" 
; 3. A Fine Louis XV Style Gilt - 
1. A large Louis XV Bronze Mounted Bombé Commode 
Style Gilt-Bronze Mounted ba with Marble Top, Signed: Nelson. 
Walnut Two Door Palatial j 
Armoire, H:110" 


BPP RE. 4. A Very Important French Regency 
6. A Louis XV z XY ! Style Gilt - Bronze Mounted and 
Style Gilt- Wood ' : Marquetry Cabinet Signed: F.Linke. 
Mirror 4 > ; / A Louis XV Style Gilt - Bronze and 
H: 65" , 4 " ; Marble Mantel Regulator with Two 
: é : Cherubs Playing with Birds 9. A French Louis XV Style 
EE Ni aera i 8. A Fine Italian 19th Century Vermis Martin Bombé 


Finely Carved Carrara Marble Display Cabinet. 
ly Carved Carrara/ Life-Size Group of "The Wrestlers" » | 
Marble Life Size 


, wp Raised on an Oval Green Marble 
Discus Thrower 


I. 
Raised on a Circu- Pedesta 
lar Marble Pedes- 

tal. 


13. A Louis XVI 
Style Gilt-Bronze 
12 light "Torchere" 
by Barbedienne 
Fondeur, Raised 
on a Marble Base. 
H:117" 


9DJOd @SEZUNJG @ Wd) @ SJOUII\ @ SINIGINOS ajquey\| e 


He] 


12. A 13 piece Mahogany & Gilt-Bronze 
Mounted Napoleon Il Empire Dining Suite, 
a table, 10 chairs, a server & buffet 


10. A Louis XV Style { 
Rosewood Baby Grand 11. A Louis XVI Style Gilt- 
Piano Signed: Mozart, Bronze Mounted Walnut & 


Paul Emmerling, Zeltz. Tulipwood Cabinet with . . 
Breche d'Alep Marble top " ; A Louis XVI 
- Style Gilt-Bronze 
Mounted & Marquetry 
Center Table with Marble 
Top, after Sormani 


15. An Early 19th 
Century Louis XV Style ' 
Walnut Country French f 


18. A Large Italian Marble Group by 
Armoire. 


16. A Louis XVI Style Gilt- Prof. A.Garella Firenze, Raised on a 
Bronze Mounted Tulipwood Parquetry 5 Carved Green Marble Pedestal. ¢~ 


Mahogany Bureau Plat with Matching x d pA 19. A French Gilt-Bronze Lyre 
Biblioteque (not shown) Signed: ' ix Style Crystal & Opaline Glass 
F. Linke. Chandelier. H:62" 
17. An Extraordinary Fine Italian 19th 
Century Carved Carrara Marble & Wrought 5 
Iron Wishing Well in High Relief with 20. A French Inlaid Boudoir 21. A Large 
Cherubs Playing Musical Instruments Marquetry Grand Piano by Gilt-Bronze Neoclassical 
H:119" = Pleyel Wolff & Co., Paris, 16 light Chandelier with 
; ‘ ' Circa, 1887 Opaline Glass Shades 
H: 67" 





26. A Napoleon III 
Rosewood & Mahogany 
Marquetry "Cartonnier" 
by Forest A. Paris 


22. A Five Piece 19th Century ' i . | ’ 4 27. A Pair of Empire 
Louis XVI Style Giltwood Carved "Aubusson Tapestry" Salon Mies j } aI Style Mahogany & Gilt- 
Suite, comprising a Canape & Four Fauteuils. , ; 24. A Large Carved Wood Louis XVI Re. Bronze Mounted Display 


23. A Pair of French Louis XV Ba) Style Trumou with a Verdem,Green TY ; = with a 
Style Gilt-Bronze Wall Lights ~ ae and Gold Finish. H:101" . ) yy Bronze > ae oO 
with a Cherub Term holding j . am Winged Sphynxs 
Three Scrolling. 25. A Louis XVI Style Ormoulou 
Arms. H:29" and Sevres Mounted 

mee Tulipwood Heart Bed 
Signed Dietz, Ebaniste A Paris 
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Vi 30. An Important Neoclassical 48 
Gis A lights Gilt-Bronze Chandelier with 
= 29. A North Italian Walnut, Marquetry & Six Patinated Cherubs Playing 
28. Art Deco 2 Tone Alabaster Ivory Inlaid Sedroom Suite, Attributed to Cymbals & Crowned with Three 


Figure of a Dressed Maiden. Angelo Lani omprising of a Double Patinated Naked Nymphs 
H: 44" Bed, Two Nigi\ stands & a Vanity H:54" W:53" 


*** NEW SHIPMENT*** _ ESTATES BOUGHT AND SOLD * OPEN: M-F 9:30AM - 4:30PM * SAT: BY APPOINTMENT ONLY 
© Louis XIV-XV-XVI ® Country French ® Salon Suites © Empire ® Vitrines ® Clocks @ Desks ® Alabaster ®@ |! 
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PRESERVATION 
PLAN ON IT 


Planning on restoring a house, 
saving a landmark, reviving 
your neighborhood? 


Write: 

National Trust 

for Historic Preservation 
Department PA 

1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 





Control V- 48”H Control VIII- 48”H — Control Il- 48H 
Control III-9'L x 7H 2/3 lifesize (shown above) 


BRONZE MIME SERIES 


20 Fascinating Mime Sculptures, 1/3 lifesize and 2/3 lifesize 
for Office, House and Garden 


Studio visitations* 
video and brochure available. 








Th Wimininadaass . Ma 


4 . 
Bae B Sane > JERRY SOBLE 
IBJE ZS CAS 8 BEANE Sculptor 
TEATS IER eco 






Detroit* Florida New York 
(810) 683-4364 (813) 383-8921 (212) 749-0655 
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THE NATIONAL BESTSELLER 


MIDNIGHT 
IN THE GARDEN OF 
GOOD AND EVIL 


JOHN BERENDT 


“T haven't enjoyed a book so much for a long time. It’s highly evocative and 
very funny, and the characters ring true and weird. I wish I had written it.” 
— Peter Mayle 


vy 
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“One of the most unusual books : “A gorgeous and haunting blend of 
to come this way in a long = travel book and murder mystery. ” 
time, and one of » — Michael Herr 
the best... ye 
A splendid 
one-two punch 
all too rarely encoun- 
tered in what passes for 
writing these days.... 

There is every reason to 
celebrate Berendt’s surprising, gaa 
wonderful book.” - & | “Berendt works up his 
— The Washington Post Book World @& a i material like a chef on a 
-. a devilish mission... 
; : You need know nothing of 
| “Berendt seems congenitally | Savannah, the Deep South, 
unable to write a dull Gothicism, any of that 
paragraph.” | tired stuff, to appreciate this 
— Los Angeles Times 5 ieee book; a healthy appetite 
1 3 for sex, murder, and voodoo | 
might help, though. » 
— Esquire 


“An immensely entertaining 
portrait of Savannah high and low. ° 
— New York magazine 
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Decorators Source Over 50 Years 


Visit our trade showroom and 
select from our vast collection 
of Formal and Country Furnishings 
for living rooms, dining rooms, bedrooms. 
Complete Design Service. 
Mon.-Fri. 10-6 (Thur. 10-7) Sat.-Sun. 11-5 


111 E. 27 Street NY NY10016 212-686-1760 
Fax: 212-686-2970 


© The Devon Shop 








JPalscexetratates 
the 


MARIO BUATTA 
COLLECTION -/: al | Chelsea Gold 


Decoupage under gold leafed 
glass with cream silk shade. 





Lamp Style No. B147-C Ht. 32-34” Order through interior designers & Frederick Cooper dealers. © 1991 


Frederick Cooper Inc., 2545 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago, IL 60647 Send $3 for Mini Catalog 
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MAINE CHANCES 


continued from page 84 


throwing in some American country. 
Hurst also offers a formidable ar- 
ray of smalls, including seventeenth- 
century and Victorian candlesticks, 
brass pawnbrokers’ signs, Bombay 
copper and brass, and early brass 
light fixtures and tankards. “I picked 
up a handsome English teapot there,” 
Blake reports. 

Ricocheting back through Wiscas- 
set, then proceeding over the bridge 
and two miles north on Route One, 
Blake attains the Ditty Box, owned 
and operated by Muriel Lewis, who's 
enjoying her thirtieth season in the 
area. “She sells out of her church,” 
Blake says, adding, “The building is 
what initially drew me.” It was put 
up, it turns out, by the Union Sewing 
Society (Methodist) in 1872 and used 
as a school during the week and a 
church on Sundays. Downstairs the 
ceiling is sixteen feet, and the up- 
stairs hall has a stage where Christ- 
mas pageants were once presented. As 
the North Edgecomb/Newcastle town 
line bisects the premises, it was said 
that the preacher gave his sermon 
from his pulpit in Newcastle to his 
congregation in North Edgecomb. “We 
pay our taxes to the town of Edge- 
comb because it’s a larger part of the 
building,” Muriel Lewis laughs. She 
sells samplers, Staffordshire portrait 
figurines, Currier & Ives prints and, 
of course, American country furni- 
ture. “This time,” Blake confesses, “I 
bought a sensational yellow nine- 
teenth-century shoe-foot quilt rack.” 

The roundup is over: Tomorrow 
Karin Blake, Maine mission accom- 
plished, will be heading off into the 
western sunset. She'll hardly be go- 
ing home with her saddlebags empty, 
though some of her bulkier finds will 
have to follow. She plans on keeping 
in touch with her Wiscasset dealer 
friends throughout the year. “I'll put 
out feelers—I'll tell them what I'm 
looking for, and they'll send Po- 
laroids,” she says wistfully. 

Picture, if you will, Karin Blake sit- 
ting in Malibu pining for Maine 
dreaming of stalking whirligigs and 
ferreting firkins. 
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ROMEO GIGLI 


for Donghia Textiles 





GWYN STRAMLER 
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ELECTRONICS EN ROUTE 
By Nicholas von Hoffman 
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A variety of gizmos, 
widgets and gee-whiz-icals are 
available to summer travelers. 


hings electric and things elec- 
tronic abhor the outdoors. Heat, 
humidity and motion are inhospi- 
table elements, but where there is a 
way, even where there isn’t one, the 
Electrogenie will walk with you. No 
sensible person will take to the road 
in these good-weather months with- 
out the genie, who will, of course, 
serve and exasperate you at the same 
tiine. It is ever thus in ElectroLand. 
The duality of exasperation and 


88 


service is exemplified by a variety of 
gizmos, widgets and gee-whiz-icals 
available to summer travelers. The 
Electrogenie can’t do a lot for your 
golf or tennis game, but when it 
comes to helping you to get where 
you want to go, much is offered, and, 
depending on your skill level and 
your patience, much or little will be 
delivered. There is already on the 
market an apparatus that will show 
you—on the ! >!op computer screen, 





Taxi, available on both CD-ROM and flop- 
py disk, can pinpoint two or more street 
addresses on a city map and plot the quick- 
est route between them, even providing 
text directions to help the traveler along. 


which you have providently placed 
next to you on your car seat—exactly 
where you are on the road map, 
where you want to be and how to get 
there. The GPS MapKit SV is sold 
through DeLorme Mapping at forty- 
three degrees latitude north and sev- 
enty degrees west, according to the 
company’s literature, which puts its 
location in Freeport, Maine. It is also 
reachable at 800/452-5931. 

MapKit can be a lot of fun for the 


continued on page 92 








You'll be 
done before 
you know it. 


The newer, 





Twelve pages per minute. A faster 
RISC processor. And an advancement 
that returns the use of your PC more 
quickly. All with HP’s superior 600-dpi 
print quality. What are you waiting for? 

The new HP LaserJet 4 Plus printer 
delivers even greater performance 
than its groundbreaking predecessor, 


the LaserJet 4. And it does so for the 





same price. Only $1,839 U.S. list. 













See your Yellow Pages for a dealer 
near you. Move up to the new HP 


LaserJet 4 Plus, or to the LaserJet 4M 





Plus for mixed environments and net- 


works. And move on to your next project. 
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You do your job. We'll do ours. 


HP LaserJet Printers 
HEWLETT? 
D PACKARD 


©1994 Hewlett-Packard ( ompany PIE12456 
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more information, call 1-800-LASERJET. Ext 8197. Or call 1-800-964-0707 for a faxed data sheet. In Canada, call 1-800-387-3867 Ext. 8197 





At Bose} we believe the truest measure of 
an audio system is how much it increases 
your enjoyment of music. 

‘To that end, the Lifestyle’ music 


system uses advanced Bose technology to 


achieve a new standard of performance. 


‘To reproduce sound with lifelike clari- 


ty and definition, without the complexi- 


Standard Audio 





ties of conventional stereo systems. 

Small enough that your home won’t 
look like a recording studio, although it 
may sound like a concert hall. And 
uncomplicated enough for the least tech- 
nically interested. For example, even the 
remote has fewer buttons. And it works 


right through walls so you control the 


system from anywhere in your home. 
Granted, it’s easy for us to believe all 
of this represents a new standard. But 


apparently others believe it as well. 


That’s why Time magazine selected the 


Lifestyle” system as one of the Ten Best 
Products of 1993, and the only audio 


product chosen. 





Wranaseineriie| 





And why Stereo Review said it is an 
attractive, easy to use, and thoroughly 

enable [system for] households in which 
stack of black-finished components and 
rominent speaker cabinets would not be 


ppreciated.” 


We could tell you the Lifestyle® system 


§ more than a better sounding stereo. 


© 1994 Bose Corporation. System includes hideaway Acoustimass” bass module (not shown). Mounting brackets sold separately. JN9488 1 


We believe it represents a new era in 
music enjoyment. 

But there are some things no one can 
tell you. Because there are some decisions 
you just have to make for yourself. 

For more information, and for Bose 


demonstration locations near you, call mm 2/7 / LT 
Monday-Friday 9am-9pm 


1-800-444-2673 Ext.421. Saturday 9am-Spm (ET) Better sound through research, 
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| After 150 Years 
Of Wind, Rain 
And Sun, 
They’re 
Finally Ready. 


Barnwood weathered over 





decades, random-width planks 
and flooring, and hand-hewn 
beams with signatures all their 
own — today they’re historical 
treasures that give you a rare 
opportunity to create interior and 





exterior designs with a unique 
sense of warmth. 

To find out more about a part 
of our heritage that’s been around 
for 150 years, but won’t be around 
forever, call (717) 465-3832. 

Available through architects, 


custom builders and interior 
designers. 


Conklin’s 


Authentic Antique Barnwood 
6 Hand Hewn Beams 
R.D. #1, Box 70 
Susquehanna, PA 
18847 
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ELECTRONICS EN ROUTE 
continued from page 88 


propeller head in the family, but it’s 
not for everybody. If you are an ordi- 
nary computer-fearing techno-hys- 
teric, it’s enough to know such things 
exist and will soon be coming to you 
in a simpler form. Reports from Japan 
are that there is an easier-to-use sys- 
tem up and running in some of their 
automobiles, but, as the history of the 
VCR tells us, the word easy is highly 
relative when it comes to electronics. 

For people who have enough faith 
to believe the computer can be use- 
ful and entertaining, there is Taxi. Taxi 
is a program that will locate address- 
es and places of interest on the map 
and plot a route between them. While 
it’s working things out, a little yellow 
taxi appears in front of your eyes, so 
you know the computer hasn't bro- 
ken down but is merely gestating. 

When the maps with the routes 
you ve asked for appear on the screen, 
they can be printed—even on a rinky- 
dink home printer. Taxi also provides 
you with the Zagat restaurant and 
hotel rates and information. This is all 
very useful, but, of course, these list- 
ings go out of date, so you may want 
to buy new data disks next year to 
keep your program au courant. Good 
as Taxi is, some cities aren’t yet avail- 
able, and the subway routes and other 
information for cities and metropoli- 
tan areas with major rapid transit sys- 
tems are not given. (Taxi is $49.95 on 
ordinary 3.5-inch diskettes or $59.95 
on CD-ROM at 800/HEY-TAXI.) 

If approached in a relaxed holiday 
spirit, this thing can be fun as well as 
practical. However, be prepared to 
spend some time getting to know the 
critter. Play with it until you get the 
hang of it, which may take a couple of 
hours or more. 

There is something else that will 
help you find any place on the United 
States map, regardless of how remote, 
and plan how to get to it, but in order 
to use MapExpert you must have a 
computer that can accommodate CD- 
ROMs. (The technically terrified need 
not be overly alarmed. A CD-ROM, 
which stands for Compact Disk-Read 


Only Memory, is not much more 
difficult to use than your ordinary 
CD. In fact, your computer, if it’s been 
equipped with speakers, can actually 
play your musical CDs.) 

Helpful as MapExpert is, don’t get 
something like this just before gun- 
ning up the trailer and hitting the 
road. We need time to master new pro- 
grams and procedures. In the gym or 
at the computer keyboard, the word 
is first pain, then gain. But after the 
pain of learning, MapExpert will trace 
your routes for you, blow up details, 
make big, seamless mural-type maps, 
adding your own notes and remind- 
ers to them as though they were elec- 
tronic Post-its, and print the whole 
thing in black and white or color. (Map- 
Expert costs $295 and is available 
through DeLorme at 800/452-5931. 
They will take it back if you find it’s 
more trouble than it’s worth.) 

Once you get to the mountains or 
the shore, there’s something else for 
you. It’s Panasonic's solution for peo- 
ple who don’t know where they are 
or how they got there or how they'll 





In the gym or at 
the computer keyboard, 
the word is first pain, 
then gain. 





ever get back. This geolocater, as we 
call it (Panasonic's name is the KX- 
G5700 Global Positioning System re- 
ceiver), can tell you in a trice where 
you are by triangulating your posi- 
tion off three different satellites. 

For serious wilderness backpacking 
or major cross-country skiing, this 
ten-ounce, hand-size device is worth 
its price, which is about $1,200. (It’s 
obtainable through 201/348-9090.) Be- 
fore setting out on a wilderness jour- 
ney, you turn on the geolocater, get 
your position and enter it into the 
gadget’s memory. Every few hours 


continued on page 94 
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[GREAT CITY TRADERS) 


Fine DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES and GIFTS for the HOME 


Great City Traders’ decorative accessories and gifts for the home are available through 
selected interior and home furnishing design studios. For the name of a resource near you 
write: Great City Traders, 537 Stevenson Street, San Francisco, California 94103-1636. 
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you repeat the procedures, which take 
about ten seconds. If you get lost, 
the geolocater will retrace your steps, 
warning you when your're drifting off 
course, and bring you safely back to 
your starting place. The device's re- 
chargeable battery can draw power 
from a car, boat and house current 
and lasts for an hour and a half. 

For sailors, this widget is even bet- 
ter. It has a screen that displays a 
chart of the waters the boat is sail- 
ing on. The geolocater shows the mari- 
ner the location of the boat and the 
course it should traverse. The cost 
and size of the geolocater gives small- 
er boats electronic navigation equip- 
ment that was heretofore too large 
and too expensive. This should be a 
boon in states like Michigan, which 
has thousands of square miles of lakes 
and rivers and eight hundred thou- 
sand pleasure-boat owners to get lost 
on them. 

The charts for the geolocater are 
made by Navionics of Woods Hole, 
Massachusetts (800/848-5896), and 
cover popular recreational and com- 
mercial waters worldwide. Loaded 
with detail showing fishing areas, 
submerged obstructions and every- 
thing on or under the water, they are 
rented or sold in groups of charts cov- 
ering contiguous areas, starting at a 
price of $99. The charts are encoded 
in a form of computer memory just 
coming into wide use. Instead of be- 
ing put ona hard disk or a floppy one, 
they're put on something called a 
PCMCIA card. Normally ElectroLand 
is adept at coming up with catchy 
names for the objects it invents, but so 
far this little devil, no bigger than 
your American Express card, doesn't 
have a nickname. Its small size, how- 
ever, makes the Panasonic's geolocat- 
er and other comparable devices pos- 
sible. Since the sea is alive and ports 
are ever changing, the charts must be 
updated regularly, which Navionics 
does for its customers, for a small 
fee, of course. 

Long-distance travelers who know 
where they're going but want to feel 


continued on page 96 
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vaguely human when they get off 
their airplane in Rome or Beijing can 
now use an electronic widget to fight 
off jet lag. Circadian Travel Technolo- 
gies, at 800/537-4843, offers the Jet 
Lag Combat Kit and a computer-cal- 
culated set of instructions called a 
trip guide so that you can manipu- 
late your body into ignoring time- 
zone changes. 

Circadian explains that when the 
trip guide calls for bright light you 
should spend time outside, because 
standard indoor lighting is not bright 
enough to reset your biological clock. 
If it’s dark out or raining or youre 
on an airplane, or you can’t be hang- 
ing around outside in the sun play- 
ing these kinds of games with your 
physiology, voila!—put on the Jet 
Lag Light Visor, and it will give your 
body the needed light. The visor has a 
slightly close-encounter look to it, but 
it only weighs about a pound with 
batteries, and you may get a kick out 
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of having strangers ask you what the 
deuce you have on. 

Your travel plans may be such that 
what you require to forestall jet lag 
is darkness instead of light. The kit 
also provides you with light-control 
glasses, considerably darker than sun- 
glasses, to deprive you of any visual 
stimulus for the proper duration. 

Before each trip you must call Cir- 
cadian and give them your travel 
plans, which they put through their 
computer so they can tell you when 
and how long to wear your visor or 
your dark glasses. The cost is $28 a 
trip, plus $379 for the equipment, or 
you may rent, which is certainly 
cheaper if the whole family is making 
the grand tour. Men and women with 
impressive scientific credentials en- 
dorse this product, and if it works for 
you, it will give you, depending on 
how badly you get murdered by jet 
lag, two or more days of happy living 
you otherwise would not have. 





If youre on an airline that has Nin- 
tendo on the back of the seat in front 
of you, it may make little difference 
whether or not you're suffering from 
jet lag. This system, which is also be- 
ing installed in hotel and cruise ship 
rooms, is supposed to offer the user 
movies, information such as traffic 
and weather conditions at the arriv- 
al airport, and games. How well the 
other functions perform remains to 
be seen, but Nintendo has a track 
record on games that is not to be 
questioned. 

For children who can be enticed to 
play electronic games with at least 
some instructional value, Texas In- 
struments has a slew of them. It's 
one of their specialties. If you can 
overcome the unfortunate telephone 
number, you may call 800/TI-CARES 
for particulars. Young children in the 
backseats of vans who won't or can’t 
read can be entertained by movies on 

continued on page 98 
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And also available 


at these select showrooms: BilliART Inc. 


3512 Milwaukee Ave., Northbrook, Illinois 60062 





Beare Pomery Tel” (708) 824-7700 Fax” (708) 824-7739 
Houston, Texas 
1-800-330-5740 

Glendale 
Saffron Billiards Blatt Billiards Billiard & Barstools Showcase Billiards 
Utica, Pleasant Ridge, Michigan New York City Amini’s Galleria Glendale, California Westminster, Colorad 


1-810-542-8429 212-674-8855 Oklahoma City, Tulsa 818-240-6355 303-457-2501 

& Kansas City 
Brandt Billiards Laner’s Billiards 405-722-2400, 918-254-6444 Billiard & Barstools Peters Billiards 
Miami, Florida Chicago, Illinois 913-381-0222, 913-432-3545 Upland, California Minneapolis, Minneso 
305-688-2661 1-800-526-1300 909-946-1366 612-866-8433 
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To see the entire collection, please send ten dollars to Sherle Wagner, 60 East 57th Street, New York, NY 10022. 





ey Nails (relate i cele (=e 
4851 S. Alameda St., Los Angeles, Cal. 90058 

Tel: (213) 687-4000 

* Fax: (213) 232-3767 





1. 2-piece Rococo rosewood bedroom suite 12. 72” Empire table w/ marble top 
2. Pair of French bronze table lamps, signed and dated 13. 6’8”T Marble fountain w/3 Graces 
Henry D’asson, 1885. 32”T 14, 52”L Pr. Mahogany carved consoles 
3. Renaissance Revival walnut sideboard, 10’x77"W 15. Pr. of Stone Sphinxes, signed & dated 
4, 14-light French bronze chandelier w/ fabric Ladies 
: E if 16. 7-piece Art Deco burl dining suite 
shade 60°T x 48°W 17. 3-piece Lion's head parlour suite 
5. Hight French brz/erystal swan chand. 60°T x42"W a 2: ar < 
6.12-light French bronze/erystal chand. 50°Tx32"W '" pggul parma baie 
7. Pair of ornate Rococo figural sconces. 12” x 12” 
8. Extra grade Wooton patent secretary 20. Elaborately carved 8 x 5’ exec. d 
9. Empire style entry table portman w/ bik ater op 
10. 12-light French bronze/crystal chandelier 42”Tx44"W 94. 4-piece griffin parlour suite 


11. 17-pes. Horner Bros. oak carved dining suite 22. c. 1870 Golden Oak Brunswick pool table. 
(1 china not shown) 8x4 


19. Wrought iron halltree. 85” x 36” W 
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a small, portable cassette player that comes with its own lit- 
tle pop-up screen. Panasonic’s PV-M429 has a color monitor 
and should keep the kids from paying any attention to the 
great outdoors all summer, since it will run on batteries, 
house power and the juice from the car's cigarette lighter. 

Anyone who has ever used a cellular phone while driv- 
ing, or even walking down the street, has undergone the ir- 
ritation of having his or her voice break up and then cut out 
completely, but there are few devices more useful, as the 
sixteen million mobile phone subscribers in the United 
States will tell you. They know the first item for a holiday 
traveler to throw in the car is one of these phones. 

For comfort and safety, they’re the best thing since the 
self-starting automobile and the steel-belted radial tire. 
Some interstates and major freeways post special emergency 
cellular telephone numbers so that you are never farther 
than a couple of button pushes away from help. Because 
radio waves like to take trips over water, cellular phones 
are a particularly good backup for boaters. The Coast 
Guard even has a special SOS number (*CG) to phone. 
Campers, hikers and backcountry trekkers will also find it 
worth their while to slip one of these lightweight, small ob- 
jects into their knapsacks. Over 80 percent of the nation’s 
land mass is cellular-phone-accessible, so even if you're in a 
remote national park, there’s a good chance you can call 
the Rangers and provide them with an occasion of mirth 
and good cheer by reporting a grizzly’s eaten your lunch 
and is looking around for dessert. 

If you don’t want to sign up for one, they can be rented, 
but it’s expensive. Cellular phone companies offer sub- 
scribers the service for $25 a month, or less on a low-use 


The first item for a holiday traveler 
to throw in the car is a cellular phone. 


economy plan, and the phones themselves are practically 
being given away. In fact, banks have been known to offer 
them gratis to new customers. 

Some people don’t like to go anywhere in the summer. 
They prefer to stay home and work on do-it-yourself proj- 
ects. Books That Work of Palo Alto, California (800/242- 
4546), has a computer volume called Design & Build Your 
Deck. This one is worth checking out, even if you are one of 
the many who wouldn’t dream of designing or building a 
deck or a doghouse. For full effect, this book should be run 
on a computer with speakers. Not only are the instructions 
animated—see and hear hammers bang and screwdrivers 
do what they do—but the section on the correct method of 
sinking posts in the ground depicts what happens if you 
don’t: There before your eyes comes an army of termites 
marching, in lockstep, on your house singing the munch- 
munch song. 1) 


J. SEWARD JOHNSON, JR. 
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What if you ran a division of General Motors and were due to debut an important flagship model...a 


wasn't quite ready? Nothing drastic you understand, just a few little glitches that meant not every car cor 
off the line was just right. What if you'd sworn to your bosses you'd be ready? What if you had a 








ential customers waiting to get a first look? What would you do? Here's what Chevrolet's Jim Perkins and his 
n did: they pulled the plug on the introduction and said, “When we know we've got it right, we'll bring out the 
’ That night, Jim Perkins did what people who do the right thing always do. He got a good night's sleep 
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“The house reads as a series of parts that could easily have 


been added over a hundred years,” says Marc Appleton 
of the shingled retreat he designed for a family on Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard. The entrance faces away from the Sound. 
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LEFT: As illustrated by the site/floor plan, 
the house, guesthouse/garage and wooded 
hillside create a sense of enclosure at the en- 
trance courtyard, reached from a long road. 
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M arc Appleton was a bit sur- 
prised when a couple for whom 


he had remodeled a residence in Los 
Angeles invited him to create a tra- 
ditional house on Martha’s Vineyard. 
“The logical thing on a job like this is 
to find someone who practices local- 
ly, not three thousand miles away,” 
says Appleton, who came to southern 
California more than twenty years 
ago and opened his own office after 
working with Frank Gehry for sev- 
eral years. “But I had loved New En- 
gland ever since I was at Yale, and 
had built a couple of things there, so I 
welcomed the challenge.” 

The commission was almost as 
great a surprise to the couple—trans- 
planted easterners who enjoy go- 
ing back to see family and friends. 
“For years we rented places on the 
Vineyard,” says the wife. “Then we 
looked for something to buy—to 
avoid the ordeal of building—but 
couldn’t find anything we liked.” Ap- 
pleton understands his clients’ hesi- 
tation. “If you can find an old house 
with good bones,” the architect says, 
“remodeling is a much better prop- 


OPPOSITE: The guesthouse/garage, at right, 
beyond the main house, was “designed as 
a detached building in the tradition of car- 
. riage houses and barns,” Appleton notes. 
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osition than starting from scratch.” 
The clients had acquired a fifty-acre 
expanse of woodlands running down 
to a cove. “The property is so spectac- 
ular that we didn’t want our house 
to look obtrusive, or to overwhelm the 
site,” says the husband. “We inter- 
viewed architects from New York, Bos- 
ton and the island, and none wanted 
to do a classic shingled house. They 
seemed more interested in building 
monuments to themselves, and the 
traditional work I did see was undis- 
tinguished.” He turned to Appleton, 
who had remodeled and extended their 
Colonial-style house in Los Angeles. 
“Given the size of the property, 
there were fewer problems deciding 


on issues of architectural style than 
on an appropriate site for the house,” 
Appleton says. They resisted the im- 
pulse to locate it on the hilltop, and 
the clients wanted it to be set back 
from the water so that they could en- 
joy staying there even during win- 
ter storms. The land had once been 
farmed but had become densely over- 
grown. Ground had to be cleared be- 
fore the final site emerged from the 
wilderness: a ledge, halfway down 
the slope, that took advantage of the 
views. “In southern California you 
often have to make or reshape the 
landscape,” explains Appleton. “Here, 
we were carving out an environment 
among mature trees, and we hau to 





Wall in Chilmark, 1989, by Kib Bramhall is 
displayed above the fireplace in the living 
room. A 19th-century North African oc- 
tagonal table from Yale R. Burge is near 
the window; the Chippendale-style chairs 
feature a cotton stripe by Manuel Canovas. 


“T understood 


what they wanted—a 
place that was full of 
energy and life but also 
very private.” 





decide carefully what to remove or 
prune. And we had to work around 
huge glacial boulders.” (Conscientious 
as they were, it took months to win 
the approval of local environmen- 
tal watchdogs.) 

‘Accommodating a large family and 
many guests without being osten- 
tatious was a recurring theme,” says 
Appleton. “I start every job by get- 
ting my clients to put their hopes 
and dreams down on paper. That al- 


LEFT: In the kitchen, Appleton installed a 
mural of Country Floors tiles to define the 
cooking area. “It really sets off the whole 
space,” he points out. “Since the room is a 
favorite gathering spot for the children,” 
adds Hodgins, “the color is a great flourish.” 


“My goal in furnishing the rooms was to 
connect them ina way that drew attention 
directly through the house to the views,” 
Hodgins says. BELOW: Windsor chairs sur- 
round a 19th-century French table in the 
dining area. Brunschwig & Fils chair fabric. 




















“He's quite understated; she’s enthusiastic and very New England,” says Hodgins of the owners. “The house reflects that: 
Their sense of quiet discretion set the tone.” In the master bedroom, French doors lead to a deck overlooking the coast- 
line and Vineyard Sound. A bluestone fireplace and hearth contrast with the pale palette of the room. The carved and paint- 
ed bird decoys on the mantel were local finds. Henry Calvin chair fabric; Brunschwig & Fils natural canvas for draperies. 


lows me to see what their priorities 
are, and what there isn’t room for.” 

“T was locked into a childhood no- 
tion of what a house should be, and 
so I listed everything we had ever 
wanted,” the wife admits. “Our bath 
and closet are bigger than the ones 
we have in California. I also asked 
for wraparound porches for outdoor 
living and a formal dining room— 
which, on the Vineyard, is something 
you don’t need.” 

Appleton sketched a plan and staked 
out the ground-floor rooms; “There's 
too much house—we’ve got to edit it 
down,” was the husband’s response. 

The architect detached the guest- 
house/garage from the main house to 
reduce its mass and so as not to block 
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the view from the drive that descends 
the hillside to the entrance. (“There’s 
a sense of ceremony in the approach,” 
he says, “but the house doesn’t over- 
power you from this side. You have 
to walk around to the rear to realize 
how large it is.”) The formal dining 
room became an informal family din- 
ing area, separated from the kitchen 
by French doors. But the wide porch 
along the rear elevation overlooking 
the cove survived the scale-back. The 
larger part serves as an outdoor living 
room, the corner beyond the project- 
ing sunroom as a hideaway for the 
parents. Each of the four children has 
a corner bedroom on the second floor, 
and they all share a screened sleeping 
porch at the front of the house. 


Architect and clients agreed from 
the start that they would employ the 
traditional cedar shingles and white 
trim, and make the base and chim- 
neys of local stone. “It’s a liberating 
experience to work with a given pal- 
ette and materials, and it allows you 
to concentrate on other things,” says 
Appleton. “You need to understand 
the tradition, the proportions and 
the details. It’s not enough to get 
the broad brushstrokes right and 
walk away.” Stephanie Wagstaff, who 
worked on-site with Peter Quinn for 
the associate architects, Shepard Qur- 
aeshi Associates, offers an example. 
“Untreated shingles age gracefully 
and don’t require maintenance,” she 
says. “Newcomers sometimes paint 





“We designed the main porch to be generous enough in size to function as an outdoor living room,” Appleton says. Con- 
ceived as a primary space for entertaining during warm weather months, the porch provides the house’s principal vistas 
of the water and the point beyond. “Because of its view potential, it dictated the entire layout,” says the architect. Hodgins, 
who added painted wicker chairs with pale cotton fabrics, describes the porch as feeling “cantilevered, like a ship’s prow.” 


shingles to get the perfect gray, but 
that gives the house too much finish. 
And the paint doesn’t stand up to the 
salt air and harsh weather.” 

The clients know the Vineyard well. 
They wanted a house that would be 
“open, breezy, light and sunny” in 
summer and weathertight in winter. 
They also suggested details from a 
few of their favorite houses on the 
island, and Appleton deftly incorpor- 
ated these ideas for the porch bal- 
ustrade and the granite steps. And 
it was the clients who insisted on 
a grass forecourt. “It can get mud- 
dy,” says the wife, “but it’s painful to 
walk barefoot on gravel, and it looks 
more natural when a house emerg- 
es from greenery.” 





To design the interiors, William 
Hodgins was brought in, as seren- 
dipitously as Appleton had been. Six 
months before the house was com- 
pleted, the husband received a rec- 
ommendation from his mother, who 
had seen what she considered an ide- 
al interior in a house in Southamp- 
ton. “I had never worked on Martha’s 
Vineyard before,” says Hodgins, “but 
I understood what they wanted—a 
place that was full of energy and life 
but also very private.” 

Giving it “the spirit of a beach 
house,” the designer made good use 
of the existing furniture. Dark Chip- 
pendale-style chairs were painted ivo- 
ry and glazed, and then grouped 
with seating that was covered in a 


soft green toile. He trimmed and soft- 
ened a dining table that the wife de- 
scribes as “unbelievably fancy and 
huge” and combined it with Windsor 
chairs he painted a “happy” shade of 
yellow. He found a country settle and 
a long pine table for the entrance hall 
and, in deference to the husband's 
straightforward tastes, substituted nat- 
ural canvas for a cotton print to shade 
the master bedroom windows. 
Visitors profess amazement that 
the house is new. The shingles have 
quickly weathered to gray, and the 
stone base is firmly rooted in the land. 
On an island where the showy is out 
of place, the owners and designers 
take pride in a house that is regarded 
as an integral part of the landscape. 0 
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“Houses have always been built on Martha's Vineyard in response to land and weather,” ob- 
serves Appleton. “The same building type and materials would be out of place in another part 
of the world.” INSET: A granite boulder punctuates the expansive lawn before the entrances 
to the guesthouse/garage. The dining area bay of the main house is in the foreground. “We 
wanted the complex to have a comfortable and classically romantic presence in the landscape.” 
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“We sed the house back trom the coastline, halfway downa slope, so that it could-enjay the? 


country side of the property as well as the sea,” says Appleton. Painted railings dnd laffice- 


work provide detailing on the rear elevation. The multipaned_wirfdows of the dining area | 
bay, which extends past the main porch at left, “also contribute to the house's domestic scale.” 








“It’s my interpretation of a Michigan farm- 
house,” says designer Bruce Gregga of 
his residence in Harbor County, Michigan. 
ABOVE: Wisteria shades a garden path. 


RIGHT: A painting by George Sand hangs 
in the living area. “I wanted to create a 
space that would focus on the gardens or 
bring a sense of them inside,” says Gregga. 
Table at left is topped with a Tiffany’s tray. 
Cowtan & Tout green sofa and table fabrics. 


eae early in the century, eight 
neighboring lakefront towns in 
southwestern Michigan have made 
up the most fashionable weekend 
getaway for Chicagoans. Officially 
named Harbor County, the ninety- 
mile-long area is bounded by Lake 
Michigan to the west and Interstate 
94 to the east. And although newer 
summer residents often refer to it as 
the Hamptons of the Midwest, the 
analogy requires a lot of imagination. 
Monthlong rentals are hard to come 
by, gourmet delis rarely survive more 
than a season, and restaurants can be 
counted on to serve good midwestern 
fare. Charity benefits are uncommon, 
and social gatherings are seldom 
catered. Showcases of experimental 
architecture are an anomaly. Few 
houses have private tennis courts; 
swimming pools are scarce, and there 
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Gregga planned the small sitting room to double 
as a guest bedroom. Peaches, the designer’s 
Westie, sits on the sofa below an array of 19th- 
century botanical prints. Brunschwig & Fils 
cushion fabric. Chinese sea grass carpet, Stark. 
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ABOVE: The designer uses the screen porch as another living area, and he has fur- 


Cae wilt 


nished it with pieces gathered over the years. Cowtan & Tout floral chintz. Stark 
sisal carpet. RIGHT: A collection of English creamware inspired the palette in the 
master bedroom. “I then introduced African textiles and French furniture,” the de- 
signer says. Pedro Friedeberg’s sculpture of a serpent woman is displayed at left. 


are only two or three private golf 
clubs. All of which, of course, under- 
scores the area’s unmistakable appeal. 

The natural environment is mid- 
western spectacular: Edged by stretch- 
es of soft sand beach beneath high 
dunes or steep bluffs, Lake Michigan 
is warmer and wilder than in Chica- 
go. Tree farms, orchards, vineyards, 
fields of wildflowers and virgin hard- 
wood forests share the landscape 
with farming communities. 

Today Harbor County draws a new 
breed of urban professionals as well 
as Chicago’s cultural and political 
elite. Among them is interior design- 
er Bruce Gregga, who purchased a 
house in the community of Grand 
Beach in 1988. 

“Grand Beach once rocked with the 
rich and famous,” says Gregga. In the 
twenties and thirties a private club 
with an eighteen-hole golf course 
and a lavish 175-room hotel attract- 
ed scores of successful Chicagoans 
and industry magnates. But the hotel 
burned down in 1939, and eventu- 
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ally the private golf club went public. 
Visiting notables were slowly joined 
by a mix of year-round and summer 
residents and a scattering of tourists. 
Summer places are still occupied by 
third and fourth generations of the 
same families—like the Daley clan of 
Chicago—but today newcomers are 
buying recently redeveloped parcels 
of land, many on the perimeter of the 
golf course. 

This is the case with Gregga. When 
he purchased his house it was still un- 
der construction. “It was a very sim- 
ple, two-thousand-square-foot house 
on the golf course,” he explains, 
“moderate pricewise, and I could do 
just what I wanted to with it.” What 
resulted is a one-story contemporary 
board-and-batten structure with a 
shingled roof punched with skylights 
and a straightforward floor plan. The 
living/dining room and the open 
kitchen are flanked on one side by a 
guest bedroomn/sitting room and on 
the other by the master bedroom. 
Because of its abundance of windows 





and French doors, Gregga envisioned 
“an English garden pavilion” in which 
the interior would merge with “a Ca- 
pability Brown landscape overlook- 
ing a grand vista full of wildlife.” 
With the help of a local landscaper, 
Steve Bornell, Gregga “researched the 
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area raw,’ he says, finding trees, flow- 
ers and other plants that are indig- 
enous to Harbor County. “I’d drive 
miles and miles just to look at a maple 
tree,” he recalls. 

Amid existing oaks, Gregga has con- 
toured the land by mounding sec- 





tions of earth into berms. For privacy 
they are densely planted with pines, 
hawthorns and hydrangeas inter- 
spersed with black-eyed Susans and 
daffodils. The designer also bordered 
the cul-de-sac with tall bunches of 
prairie grasses. “You can hardly see 
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the house,” he says. Along the walk- 
way leading from the freestanding 
garage to the house he added a per- 
gola made of poplar trees that is hung 
with wisteria. 

At the rear of the house, the master 
bedroom, the living/dining room and 














porch open to yet more gar- 
lens. Outside the master bedroom, 
for instance, one can see dozens of 
rosebushes contained by a small pick- 
et fence. There is also an herb garden 
mixed with wildflowers. Pale laven- 
der hostas cluster around giant oaks. 
Farther down toward the golf course, 
in a spot shaded by tall leafy trees, 
Gregga created an English garden 
surrounding a small terrace. 

Although the designer laughing- 
ly refers to his weekend retreat as 
“Bruce Gregga’s little house on the 
prairie,” his treatment of the interior 
is anything but quaint. “This is a very 
personal house,” he says. “The fur- 
nishings are an accumulation of some 
things I owned, some things I was 
given and some things I’ve bought, 
both contemporary and antique.” In 
the living room, a nineteenth-cen- 
tury sofa “purchased years ago in 
San Francisco” and Regency chairs 
bought in London are set alongside a 
sofa re-covered in green cotton and 
an antique quilt. Nearby are a pair of 
nineteenth-century bamboo chairs. “I 
picked them up roadside for forty 
dollars,” offers Gregga. There is also a 
recently acquired ceramic-tile wood- 
burning stove from Sweden. “Many 
of these pieces are from a house I had 
in California,” he says, referring to 
the nineteenth-century English and 
French furniture throughout. 

In the master bedroom, there are 
African mud cloths covering pillows 
and a table, in dark, rich tones that 
the designer brought in “to offset the 
softness of the cream-colored walls.” 
The antique quilts and the botani- 
cal prints, the rattan furniture on 
the screen porch, even a nineteenth- 
century chest of drawers that once 
belonged to Colette in the guest bed- 
room/sitting room—all have a singu- 
lar quality in common for Gregga, “an 
honesty,” he says, “that works in a 
cottage or a castle.” 0 


RIGHT: The rear of the house opens to lush 
plantings. “They’re all indigenous to the 
area,” says Gregga. ‘Around the trees are 
hostas in bloom. There's also a rose garden 
and an herb garden mixed with flowers.” 
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INSET: The table is set for an alfresco lunch on the terrace off the livi 
look out to the property's three acres. “I did the grounds with help fr 
— Bornell,” he says. “We went all over Michigan and to Indiana and leyoeres 
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TEXT BY VERLYN KLINKENBORG 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT RECK 


[° the West, as in the East, the 
overlapping of time on the land 
produces ironies—the incisive contra- 
dictions of human experience—that 
only forgetfulness can control. There 
was an era, not long ago, when the 
American West seemed freer of his- 
torical ironies than the East. But that’s 
no longer true, if it ever really was. 
Take the case of the Chief Joseph 
Ranch, which lies in the Bitterroot 
valley just south of Darby, Montana. 
The ranch was named to honor the 
Nez Percé chief who may have crossed 
this land with his tribe more than a 
century ago, but the name itself was 
given around 1952. On the ranch’s 
massive gates is depicted an Indian 
pursuing a buffalo, and in a distant 
grove of the ranch a stand of vividly 
decorated tepees rises beside a stream. 
The gates and tepees were designed 
by an artist from Camden, Maine. Now 
the Chief Joseph Ranch is owned by 
Mel Pervais, a Chippewa Indian and 
control systems engineer who grew 
up on the Ojibwa Reservation on 
Lake Superior. Pervais retired nine 
years ago, at forty-five, from his own 
company, which specialized in the 
start-up of nuclear reactors. At the 
time he retired, Pervais employed 
nearly five hundred engineers. “That 
was one of the reasons I quit,” he says. 
Pervais is a burly man, with keen 
eyes and an intellectual restlessness 
about him. He has accepted none of 
the apparent constraints that Native 
Americans so often feel. “I was back 
on the reservation not long ago, talk- 
ing to students,” he says. “It’s easy for 
them to forget what our heritage is. I 
remind them that being an Indian 
means being independent. That's not 
what the reservation system teaches 


RIGHT: At the entrance to the 1,200-aere 
Chief Joseph Ranch outside Darby, Montana, 
river-rock pillars anchor bronze gates that de- 
pict a Nez Percé Indian hunting a buffalo. 





“I was looking for a pristine ranch. What I fell 
in love with didn’t have fences, and except for 
the log house, the buildings were in sad re- 
pair,” says owner Mel Pervais (inset left, with his 
bobcat, Toma). “But in a lot of ways the ranch 
was preserved and waiting for someone like me.” 


INSET RIGHT: “The main purpose of the ranch is 
to breed paint horses, but I don’t think of breed- 


ing horses as work—that's a vocation,” says Per- | 


| vais, a Chippewa Indian and a retired engineer, 
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you.” He does not consider it odd to 
own a ranch named by Anglos for the 
Nez Percé chief who, after winning a 
battle in the Big Hole, fled north with 
his people. “I visited the Big Hole Na- 
tional Battlefield,” says Pervais. “It’s a 
monument to an army defeat.” With a 
smile, he adds, “Indians tend to cele- 
brate their victories, not their losses.” 

The Chief Joseph Ranch is an enor- 
mous wedge of land that runs from 
the Bitterroot River up into the ra- 
zor-sharp mountains that define the 
boundary between Montana and Ida- 
ho. The ranch encompasses forest and 
fields, which in this wet year are filled 
with knapweed, and pastures cropped 
by the paint horses that Pervais 
breeds. Tin Cup Creek flows through 
the ranch, and there is hay ground on 
its northern edge. 


ABOVE: The Chief Joseph lodge was constructed for William Ford in 1917, using river rock and lodgepole pine. BELOW: 
Horse gear and wool rugs “of Navajo and Sorona ancestry” accompany high-back wood benches in a nook off the living 
room. Tiffany lanterns are mounted on the fireplace and in the hall. Beyond the door is a Chinese horse painting. 
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“It’s stayed in the same condition without any changes since it was built in 1917,” says Pervais of the living room. The 
materials, including logs as long as 60 feet and a river-rock fireplace, and contemporary furnishings provided by designer 
Charles Stuhlberg “manage to convey intimacy as well as majesty.” The Oriental rugs are family heirlooms; Tiffany lamps. 


When you drive onto the ranch, 
past small herds of paint mares and 
their foals, you come to a core of what 
appear to be agricultural buildings. 
Two of the buildings are indeed agri- 
cultural: One is a covered round pen, 
where horses are worked, and the 
other is a dairy barn that’s been con- 
verted into stables. But inside another 
old dairy barn is a modern suite of 
offices, and beyond those—under the 
cavernous reach of the barn’s beams— 
a sophisticated laboratory designed 
by Pervais to extract precious metals 
from catalytic converters, a plant op- 
erated by Pervais and his sons and 
whose only effluent is pure water. Not 


the least of the ironies on the Chief 
Joseph Ranch is that here, in a state 
that has been despoiled by mining, 
Pervais has brought a mine indoors, 
and what he mines, cleanly, using 
automotive junk, is platinum. 

Up the hill from the dairy barns, 
past the paddock patrolled by Smokin’ 
Quincy, a beautiful gray stallion who 
throws paint foals, lies the architec- 
tural centerpiece of the Chief Joseph 
Ranch, a log lodge built in 1917 by the 
ranch’s original owner, William Ford, 
and designed by an architectural firm 
from Toledo. It’s an old romantic meta- 
phor to call a clearing in a forest a 
cathedral of light. The lodge at the 


Chief Joseph Ranch is a cathedral of 
trees laid low, of enormous logs still 
wearing their bark on the outside of 
the building, but gleaming bare, dark- 
ened by age, inside the lodge. 

The Bitterroot valley is devoted to 
log construction; it harbors more than 
a dozen log house companies, most of 
which harvest standing dead lodge- 
pole pines (usually killed by beetles) 
for their work. In the last decade 
prices for logs have risen dramatical- 
ly, and logs of the quality found in the 
lodge at the Chief Joseph Ranch are 
almost impossible to get. In the vault- 
ed living room, which ends in a fire- 
place that could easily digest a giant's 








LEFT: A portrait of Chief Joseph commis- 
sioned by the former owner and given to Per- 
vais rests on the mantel in the living room. 


BELOW: “The craftsmanship of the railings 
and stairs was unsurpassed for the time, 
and it remains to be challenged today,” says 
Pervais. An antique desk holds wildflowers, 
a bust of Chief Joseph, an Anasazi bowl and 
a photograph of Pervais’s granddaughter. 


OPPOSITE: “It’s more than just a heritage 
thing,” Pervais says of the remote tepee vil- 
lage on the ranch. “It’s a comfortable place 
to go when solitude is required.” A mar- 
riage tepee, with horses symbolic of a dow- 
ry gift, is a copy of one at the Smithsonian. 


armload of firewood, there are no 
splices along the walls where shorter 
logs have been joined, as is usual in 
modern log construction. The logs 
that are uninterrupted by windows 
are more than sixty feet long, almost 
two feet in diameter. “You can’t even 
tell, at first glance, which was the top 
or bottom of the tree,” Pervais says. 

Restoring the lodge has been a 
slow, steady task. Pervais’s goal is 
to upgrade the lodge’s utilities while 
keeping the original feel of the place, 
which is surprisingly intimate. Bely- 
ing the grandeur of the living room, 
which yawns around you, the house's 
smaller rooms feel quiet and seclud- 
ed. In some ways the kitchen is the 
most engaging spot in the house. It 
has an old-fashioned “country” wall- 
covering, a sturdy breakfast table, 
a pantry full of glass-front cabinets 
for dishes, a wood-burning cookstove 
and a rare cylindrical refrigerator built 
by the old Jewett Refrigerator Com- 
pany of Buffalo, New York. Off the 
kitchen lies an enclosed stone porch, 
which has been converted into a kind 
of family room, for a family that in- 
cludes a three-year-old bobcat named 
Toma. Toma lives in an arbor off the 
porch, and she enters the house 
through her own glass door. She is 
named after Chief Joseph's wife. 

After all, there’s nothing “retired” 
about Mel Pervais or the projects he 
undertakes. He talks with genuine 
passion about the highly technical 
subjects—nuclear power, platinum ex- 
traction, engineering—that are his ex- 
pertise. What makes the lodge at the 
Chief Joseph Ranch distinctive is not 
just its architecture or the scale of its 
logs or the view it commands of the 
Bitterroot valley and the mountains 
that rise above it. It’s the fact that Per- 
vais has embraced the lodge as a 
home, not as an artifact. The lodge is 
not just an example of period rehabil- 
itation, a place where the past has 
been resurrected without regard to its 
ironies and turned into an empty 
monument. It’s a place where the past 


and the present accommodate each 
other, a personal accommodation made 
possible by Mel Pervais. () 






























































































































































e barns were originally made for dairy use,” explains Pervais, 
who converted them into stables, offices and work space for his plat- 
inum recycling project. The Appaloosa is one of three that he keeps 
on the ranch, in honor of Chief Joseph and the Nez Percé tribe. 
































The ranch is bordered by the Bitterroot River and the moun- 
tains of the Bitterroot National Forest. “I like to head out to- 
ward the Idaho border, where there's miles of ranchlands and 
wilderness that’s reasonably inaccessible to anyone else,” Per- 
vais says. “You always see deer, and if youre lucky, you'll see 
elk and bear and the occasional mountain lion.” INSET: The te- 
pee village can be reached only by horse or four-wheel drive 
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THE SENATOR'S 
THE $ 
Aa ALK For over 30 years Senator Daniel Patrick 
gs Moynihan (bottom left) and his wife, Eliza- 
AS beth (bottom right), have spent weekends 


and summers at Derrymore, their 700-acre 
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TEXT BY BRENDAN GILL 
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n ancient times, members of the Ro- 

man Senate would occasionally 
withdraw from the intense political 
hurly-burly of the era to seek rest and 
diversion at their farms in the verdant 
hills beyond Rome. The learned au- 
thor and orator Cicero was just such a 
senator, and he comes to mind as a 


meee || 


OF THE PAST 


crorLINCOLN VIKING 


predecessor of the learned author 
and orator Daniel Patrick Moynihan, 
senior senator from New York State. 
Senator Moynihan is obliged to spend 
most of the year at work in Washing- 
ton, but he contrives to escape now 
and then to his equivalent of Cicero’s 
country villa: a farm in the hills of 








BELOW: Paintings and objects from the 
couple’s stay in India while Senator Moy- 
nihan was the United States ambassador 
there are combined with American pieces 
in the sitting room. The dhurrie was woven 
in a friend's factory in Panipat. An Indian 
elephant puppet hangs from the chair rail. 





“I wouldn’t say the house has been deco- 
rated,” remarks Liz Moynihan. “It just sort 
of happened.” ABOVE: An ox horn that 
the senator brought back from Yugosla- 
via in 1965 is over the door to the study. 


Delaware County, in the south-cen- 
tral portion of New York State. 

One tends to think of the senator as 
intensely urban—he was raised in 
Hell's Kitchen in New York City, and 
much of his career as a scholar and 
statesman has been devoted to the 
study of urban problems—but he has 
acquired a countryman’s way of mark- 
ing the passage of the seasons. “When 
along the borders of my meadows I 
see the first goldenrod and purple 
asters,” he says, “then I tell myself 
sadly, Summer is almost over.” 

For generations the economy of 
Delaware County, high in the Cats- 
kills, was based on dairy farming. 
Though last year New York State pro- 
duced more milk than ever before, 
the record amount was thanks to 
the increasing productivity of cows; 
the number of dairy farms declines 
markedly from one year to the next, 

nd to the dismay of old-timers it is 
»nd more commonly the case 
-g-held family farms are be- 


BELOW: The desk chair in the study—or “snug,” as the family calls it— 
was given to the senator when he left the directorship of the Joint Center 
for Urban Studies at Harvard and MIT. Liz Moynihan covered the wing 
chair in a fabric purchased in Kashmir. “I specialize in five-dollar chairs,” 
she says, “meaning I haven’t paid more than that for any of them.” 





The house was 
built in a simplified 
Greek Revival style. 


ing broken up and sold off in small 
parcels to provide second homes for 
city dwellers. Senator Moynihan and 
his wife, Elizabeth, an architectural 
historian, count themselves among 
the old-timers, having purchased their 
farm, which they call Derrymore, 
more than thirty years ago. In the 
course of a career that has seen Moyni- 
han serving in capacities every bit as 
varied in location as they have been 
in character—before being elected to 
his first term as senator in 1976, he 
was at one point a professor at Har- 
vard, at another point the United 
States ambassador to India, and at 
still another, our representative to 
the United Nations—he and his wife 
have felt fortunate to possess in Der- 
rymore a steadfast home for them- 
selves and their three children. (The 
farm has begun to play a similar role 
for their first grandchild, Michael 
Patrick, aged three, the son of Maura 
Moynihan Avedon and John Avedon.) 

Derrymore dates back to the years 
just after Governor DeWitt Clinton’s 
supposed folly, the Erie Canal, was 
opened in 1825, permitting the prod- 
ucts of farm and factory to move easi- 
ly and without interruption from the 
Great Lakes down to New York City 
and thence out into the world. Ac- 
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cording to Moynihan, some historians Liz Moynihan removed the ceiling in the master bedroom and exposed 
hold that the closest the United States the chestnut beams. “They’re sixteen inches square,” she says. “They 
ever came to realizing Jefferson’s could almost hold up the Empire State Building.” Bullet holes pock 


dream of an agrarian republic was the weathervane above the stair to the loft, once unused attic space. 


when the farmers of upper New York 
State, prospering from their access to 
the canal, began to build their grand 
Greek Revival houses on every sight- 
ly hilltop. Working their fields by day, 
they were reading Homer and Vir- 
gil—to say nothing of Cicero—in the 
original in their libraries by night. 
The Moynihans’ farm consists of 
seven hundred rolling acres in a val- 
ley between the headwaters of two of 


e the greatest of our eastern rivers—the 


Delaware and the Susquehanna. Ac- 
cording to the Moynihans, Derrymore 
is an Anglicized version of the Gaelic 
words for “ancient oak,” the oak being 
a tree sacred to the Druids and so, by 
descent, to the Moynihans. The name 
honors a certain venerable tree of that 
species located on the property. Un- 
der another tree of great age, a cedar 
standing watch on a hillside above 
the house, Liz Moynihan’s mother lies 
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ABOVE LEFT: Not far from the house is a schoolhouse built in 1854; the senator 
writes there when he’s at Derrymore. “It’s a way of writing that Paul Horgan 
taught me,” he says. “You write every day—not to the point of exhaustion but 
to a nice lunch.” ABOVE RIGHT: Among the mementos are photographs of 
him with Averell Harriman and Lyndon Johnson. BELOW: An old stove warms 
the schoolhouse, where the senator has written all but one of his 16 books. 
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OPPOSITE: Evidence of a working dairy 
farm, rolls of hay are stacked in the fields. 
“The great difference in the country is that 
there are seasons here,” Senator Moynihan 
says. “There are no real seasons in the city.” 





buried. From the hillside, one looks 
out over an immense green bowl of 
fields and woods, in whose shelter 
the little white Derrymore farmhouse 
is placed. The setting is a tranquil one, 
and several of the Moynihans’ friends 
have requested the privilege of being 
buried there. The farmhouse itself 
was built in about 1835, in a simpli- 
fied Greek Revival style that echoes 
but is by no means equal to the pil- 





lared mansions to be found in coun- 
ties farther to the north and west. As 
the decades passed, the house accu- 
mulated all around it, in the usual 
hit-or-miss agricultural fashion, a va- 
riety of outbuildings: a stable, a big 
hay barn, a woodshed, a chicken 
coop. The Moynihans long ago dis- 
posed of the chicken coop and other 
small, deteriorated structures. 

continued on page 202 





Also on the property are a barn and a 6ne-room woodshed 
that Liz Moynihan, an architectural historian specializing in 
Mughal India, uses as her office. “We've moved our ‘city 
house’ fourteen times,” she says. “But we've always had our 
farmhouse. We'd never have gotten through life without it.” 
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The owner of the sole residence on an island in Long 
Island Sound “couldn’t imagine himself living in any- 
thing ponderous,” says Allan Shope, who, with his part- 

ner, Bernard Wharton, designed a cedar-clad house for 

the businessman-sailor. “He liked the informality of the 
Shingle Style, of the way the intimate spaces connect.” iif 
To the left of the entrance is a circular stair tower. 3m 
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The owner of the sole residence on an island in Long 
Island Sound “couldn’t imagine himself living in any- 
thing ponderous,” says Allan Shope, who, with his part- 

ner, Bernard Wharton, designed a cedar-clad house for 

the businessman-sailor. “He liked the informality of the 
Shingle Style, of the way the intimate spaces connect.” “iii 
To the left of the entrance is a circular stair tower. 





SHINGLE STYLE 
IN CONNECTICUT 


EVOCATIVE ARCHITECTURE ADAPTED 
TO A CONTEMPORARY POINT OF VIEW 


ARCHITECTURE BY SHOPE RENO WHARTON 
TEXT BY SUZANNE STEPHENS 
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“The house unfolds as you walk around it,” notes Whar- 
ton. Anchored by the tower containing the master bed- 
room silting area and the breakfast room at right and 
the porch at left, the rear elevation faces the Sound. 
INSET: The first-floor plan shows the relationship of 
the veranda and the porch—which together give the 
hotse a horizontal definition—to the main living spaces. 








pe the start, the new house was 
up against severe competition. It 
had to compete with the owner’s mem- 
ories of a captivating house that for- 
merly occupied the five-and-a-half- 
acre island off the Connecticut shore, a 
capacious, dark green Victorian affair 
that oozed character and charm from 
every weather-beaten shingle. “It had 
wonderful gables with pediments, a 
circular turret for the stairs and a big 
porch that was a center of activity,” 
says the owner. The Victorian house 
had been moved to the island in 1917 
by Martin Quigley, a publisher, and 
local lore has it that E Scott Fitzgerald 
was a frequent guest. “Quigley start- 
ed an island tradition for great sum- 
mer house parties,” the owner notes. 
“Some supposedly were a week long.” 

Years went by. The owner, who 
grew up in a large white Georgian- 
style house on the hill overlooking 
the island, and whose parents even- 
tually bought the old Victorian pile, 
often visited the island and the house 


as a boy in the 1960s and 1970s. Once 
he reached adulthood he decided to 
make the island his primary home. 


He consulted a few architects to see 
what he could do with the timeworn 
house. “He wasn’t sure he wanted a 
new house when he came to us,” says 
Allan Shope of Shope Reno Whar- 
ton, the Greenwich, Connecticut, ar- 
chitectural firm. “But the place was 
in terrible shape.” His partner, Ber- 
nard Wharton, agrees. “The house had 
become a hazard, and it just wasn’t 
feasible to put it back together.” 

A new house at least meant that the 
various spaces could be fine-tuned 
to the owner's predilections and his 
expectation of eventually marrying 
(which he did, shortly after moving 
into the house). But memories were 
not dispensed with so easily: “I want- 
ed something that would encapsulate 
my history on the island,” he empha- 
sizes. “It was agonizing for him to tear 
the old place down,” says Wharton. 
“Whatever he put up had to be histor- 
ically significant.” 

Fortunately, the architects the own- 
er chose are quite familiar with the 
type of house he had in mind. Since 





LEFT: “It's somewhat akin to the cabin of a boat, 
with its coffered ceiling and riblike columns,” 


Wharton says of the main gallery. “The water is 
an essential element, with waves crashing at one 
end of the hall and a tranquil tidal pond at the 
other.” ABOVE: The newel post at the landing in 
the stair tower is “a trademark detail of our firm 

a wonderful exclamation point,” says Shope. 





1981 Shope Reno Wharton has built 
a reputation for designing distinctive 
houses that reinterpret and recom- 
bine the vocabulary of the late-nine- 
teenth-century Shingle Style, with its 
overtones of Victorian, Queen Anne 
and neo-Colonial styles. Yet just to 
make sure his ideas were understood, 
the owner gave the architects a file 
of photographs of houses and rooms 
he had seen published in magazines. 

The residence Wharton and Shope 
designed for him is a series of some- 
what intricate gabled and turreted 
volumetric masses, densely packed 
at the front entrance and loosened 
up to embrace the landscape at the 
rear. The whole is clad in cedar shin- 
gles that will soon weather to a gray 
brown, trimmed with white wood cor- 
nices and stringcourses, and punctured 
with small-paned windows. “I want- 
ed windows all over,” says the owner. 

Not surprisingly, some of the most 
salient architectural features in the 
new house can be traced directly to 
its Victorian predecessor, such as the 
turret containing the stairwell, the 


OPPOSITE BELOW: “It’s my favorite area for entertaining in the 
summer,” the wife says of the porch, which projects toward the Sound. 
“It seems to have been built for breezes and sunsets. 
the columns to frame different views,” Wharton notes. “It’s so lyri- 
cal. I think of parasols and wicker and a total connection to the past.” 
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steep gables, the large porch and 
the interior wall paneling. One ma- 
jor difference is that there is more 
of everything. For example, the new 
house has two turrets: one for the 
main stair, the other for a first-floor 
breakfast room and a circular sitting 
area off the master bedroom above. 
The house has more gables as well, 
many of which extend above the sec- 
ond floor to create well-defined shad- 
ows. “Gables are a key element in the 
house,” says the owner. “I love their 
placement and proportions. They al- 
so allow more light in.” Instead of a 
single porch, a long veranda edged 
by rotund Tuscan columns stretches 
across the south side of the house. At 
one end, a separate horseshoe-shaped 
porch juts out toward the water. “It’s 
great for summer barbecues and cock- 
tail parties,” says the owner. “We can 
entertain four hundred and fifty peo- 
ple quite easily.” 

Regrettably, the wood paneling of 
the older house could not be salvaged 
for the new one. Still, the owner, who 
wanted to be “surrounded by wood,” 


wu 
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encouraged the architects to use it 
lavishly for the interior molding and 
trim and for the paneling lining the 
walls and ceilings of the octagonal- 
ly shaped study on the first floor. 
“The study has become my favorite 
area of the house,” he says. “It’s a cozy 
and inspiring place where I go to 
think and to work.” 

The owner obviously isn’t the sort 
who craves large, open rooms. “I want- 
ed them to be intimate and person- 
al,” he says. Nevertheless, the family 
room, living room and dining room 
all open onto each other by double 
doors arranged in an enfilade so that 
the spaces flow from one to another. 
Although his architects developed the 
concept, the owner had drawn a dia- 
gram to indicate where he thought 
the various living spaces could be 
located to take advantage of the is- 
land’s panoramic view of Long Island 
Sound. “I wanted a design that would 
incorporate the sense of being out- 
doors and being near the sea, of 
living near the water and on the 
water,” he explains. 


“The house sits like a sentinel at its post, just grand enough and in 
perfect scale with nature,” Wharton says. BELOW: The gatehouse at 
left marks the terminus of the entrance approach. “It has such per- 
manence. I love thinking of how it will look a hundred years from 
now,” says the owner, who has known the island since childhood. 








“The house takes advantage of all the great island perspec- 
tives,” the owner says. “It purposely rambles,” adds Wharton. 
“We were able to maximize the light and views from every di- 
rection.” ABOVE: A balcony projects from the second-floor gal- 
lery. The steps off the veranda are used as seating for parties. 


The plan he sketched evoked, in- 
terestingly enough, the asymmetri- 
cal, expansive arrangement of rooms 
of many Shingle Style houses. Shope 
Reno Wharton modified and refined 
the diagram, deepening and filling 
out the spaces. Now visitors enter 
the front door to find a wide hall ex- 
tending laterally from one end of the 
house to another. The hall in turn 
opens onto a series of public rooms 
arranged in a linear sequence along 
the south side of the house, directly 
overlooking the water. 

A circular stairwell that connects 
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the entrance gallery to the second- 
floor hall is pierced with tall win- 
dows that allow additional views and 
more natural light to enter the interi- 
or. “There isn’t a dark room in the 
house,” says Wharton. 

On the second floor, the hall con- 
nects the south-facing bedrooms and 
leads to the master bedroom and its 
circular sitting area. “From morning 
to evening, the room has a marvelous 
view of the water, not to mention the 
sunset,” the owner says. 

While he describes himself as being 
“meticulous about details,” the owner 


OPPOSITE: “It’s a romantic architectural idiom,” says Whar- 
ton of the tower. “Like a lighthouse, it’s a beacon you can see 
from great distances.” The breakfast room on the lower level and 
the master bedroom sitting area above “have captivating views 
not only of the water and trees but of the rest of the house.” 


wasn’t around as the house was near- 
ing completion. Instead, he took off 
on a climbing expedition to Mount 
Everest. When he arrived back home 
three months later, he recalls, “the 
only thing I had to do was change a 
couple of light switches.” 

Already the new shingled residence 
seems to have won out over the old 
house in the competition for the 
owner's affections. And it should on- 
ly be a matter of time before every 
freshly constructed nook and cran- 
ny is permeated with its own rich 
store of memories. [) 











s a boy in the sleepy Arkansas 

a | | CL] L] FE | N TH FE hamlet of Arkadelphia, Dick Stur- 
gis spent the lazy days of summer 

ize) \ \ / e () ig | NTRY trolling for catfish, becoming a crack 
shot and learning the family lumber 


UPGRADING THE RURAL business. As a grown man he moved 


to Colorado and California and went 


VERNACU NN into real estate. “I thought I wanted 
INESO)LE SR SE O-VCO)BINE-Y out of the South,” he says. 


But you can’t take the South out of 

the boy. Four years ago when he was 

INTERIOR DESIGN BY MARJORIE SHUSHAN looking for a place to retire, play golf 
TEXT BY'SUSAN CHEEVER and hunt with his collection of shot- 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT THIEN guns, Sturgis found himself drawn to 

the remote marshes of the South Car- 

olina Low Country, where the spirit 

and romance of the Deep South still 

thrive, where time goes as slowly 

as the curving Pocotaligo River and 

where Sherman ’s army is talked about 

as if it were just around the bend. 

“T had forgotten the laid-back open- 

ness and hospitality of the South,” 

A Sturgis says in the drawl of a south- 
2 iiee| ern gentleman. “Arkadelphia was the 





place where I grew up and worked 
real hard, and now this is the place 
where I continue to grow up and 
| play real hard.” 

He’s not just whistling Dixie. Stur- 
gis and his wife, Nancy, have moved 
lock, stock and barrel into their new 
house on one of three hundred sites 
a ad on the six-thousand-acre Brays Is- 
eS. land Plantation. Sturgis told designer 
EE Marjorie Shushan—who had worked 

with him on his houses in Aspen and 

the Cayman Islands—that he wanted 

a rustic cabin that would look as if 

it had originally been built as a hunt- 

ing shack by a wealthy Savannah cot- 

ton trader at the turn of the century. 

Surrounded by ancient oaks dripping 

—_— Ss. with Spanish moss, the house is set 
eee — ~~ = on a creek at the edge of the wet- 
? lands, where herons and egrets nest 

in the spartina grass and the sky is 


eee eee 


pera i ais 
a 
- 








“It’s a place to rock away a southern sum- 


~ = a mer,” says interior designer Marjorie Shu- 
' ; shan of the rear porch of Dick and Nancy 

~ - iia Sturgis’s house overlooking the Pocotaligo 

MF. . cn River in South Carolina. “Creating some- 

; ae thing with the hand of age to it was the 


idea,” says architect Joseph Hall, who calls 
the porch “the best room of the house.” 
Richard Mulligan log-and-hickory swing. 
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“It all came together with the fabrics, how they melt together,” says Shushan, who gave the living area “the look of an old river 
cabin.” For entertaining, the Sturgises open the space to the rear porch that adjoins it. A Clarence House cotton was used for 


the draperies; the same fabric—backed with paper 


covers the walls. Fabric for the ottoman and chair cushions and for the 


sofa is also from Clarence House. A Richard Mulligan wicker chair sits on a Patterson, Flynn & Martin handwoven rag rug. 


framed by palm and cedar trees. “It’s 
a breathtaking area,” says Shushan. 
“When I first saw the house it was 


just a platform with a ladder at the 
edge of the swamp, but I fell in love 
with the property. 

“I feel that I’m part psychiatrist,” 
she explains. “I study the way my 
clients live and the way they are. | 
find out who is the secure one. I find 


out what they want and love and 
what they hate.” What the Sturgis- 
es wanted was a place to kick back 
and take it easy, a comfortable coun- 
try house with rag rugs and rocking 
chairs and an open kitchen, where 
Nancy could paint and they could 
entertain informally, and where the 
couple could indulge their passionate 
interest in outdoor sports (the plan- 


tation maintains a golf course and a 
riding stable). 

“I bill myself as an interpreter of 
dreams,” says Hilton Head architect 
Joseph Hall, who built the house. 
“Dick’s dream was to have a hundred- 
year-old cabin on a creek. I used a lot 
of rustic materials: rough-sawn tim- 
bers, old wooden floorboards, board- 
and-batten siding and a painted metal 





“The house isn’t too country,” Dick Sturgis emphasizes. “There’s a sense of things being a bit worn, but there's still a sophistica- 
tion to it.” “We worked with the paradox of wanting freshness and patina at the same time,” Hall explains. “We ended up go- 
ing after a certain imperfection.” In the dining area, which is located between the living area and the kitchen, Christopher Hyland 
fabric covers the chairs. “There’s an openness to everything,” Sturgis says. “Each area becomes an extension of the one next to it.” 


roof. And I tried to make it look like 
it needed repairing.” He painted the 
house in the colors of the landscape 
and set it fifteen degrees east of south 
to take advantage of the prevailing 
breeze and to get the best sun. The 
cabin is one-third porch, the main 
one a seventy-foot-long outdoor room 
punctuated by French doors and care- 
fully screened against mosquitoes, 


which Hall calls “the unseen guard- 
ians of paradise.” 

“The porch became a second living 
room and a second dining room,” 
says Shushan, who furnished it with 
rustic antiques and wicker uphol- 
stered in fabrics made to match the 


woven rag rugs. Nineteenth-century 
landscape paintings and animal sculp- 
tures complete the look of a sports- 


man’s hideaway. At one end of the 
porch, a long trestle table seats ten, 
allowing the couple and their guests 
to watch the fiery sunset colors ooze 
up from the wetlands as the Carolina 
wren and the mockingbird sing their 
evening songs. On the smaller front 
porch, a hall rack from Bridgehamp- 
ton shares space with two antique 
lanterns Shushan found in Los Ange- 














ork as if it were my 

she says. “First, I have 

> happy. I put myself in their 

shoes—I have to imagine I could live 

there. I see living in this house with 
all the doors open.” 

A day at the cabin begins as the 
Sturgises look out over the wetlands 
to the Pocotaligo from an antique iron 
bed. There’s an early jog or a ride 
through the primeval forest. After 
lunch Nancy Sturgis retires to paint 


“T bill myself as an 
interpreter of dreams. 
Dick’s dream was to 
have a hundred-year- 
old cabin on a creek.” 


while Dick bags his limit of quail with 
a .410 side-by-side Abbiatico Salvinel- 
li from his collection, accompanied by 
his bird dog, a Braque named Calvin. 
Sometimes Nancy rows downriver in 
their single scull, or they explore the 
teeming marshlands together in the 
Boston Whaler tied at the end of their 
dock. “It’s paradise,” Hall says. “It’s a 
special corner of the world,” agrees 
Dick Sturgis. “T definitely feel as if I’ve 
come home.” 0) 


“They wanted to be surrounded by nature, so we built as close to the wetlands as was ecologically sound,” says Hall. “The 


house lies at the edge of a great expanse of grassy plain that looks as if it had never been walked on. 


vu 


If you don’t 


count the marsh critters,” Sturgis says, “there’s complete privacy.” BELOW: In the master bedroom, an 18th-century 
Welsh armchair is on a Patterson, Flynn & Martin handwoven rag rug. Pratesi linens are on an iron-and-brass bed from Alice's. 





LEFT: “We have dinner every evening at the 
big table on the sunset side and breakfast 
every morning on the sunrise side,” says 
Nancy Sturgis of the rear porch. Shushan 
assembled complementary wicker pieces 
found along the East Coast on the porch, 
which runs the entire length of the house. 


BELOW: The smaller screen porch to the 
right of the front entrance is anchored by 
an English pine hall rack and is “primar- 
ily for hellos and good-byes,” Sturgis says. 
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ANTIQUES: 
WICKER FURNITURE 


VERSATILE CHARM OF AN AMERICAN CLASSIC 


TEXT BY RICHARD CONNIFF 


ABOVE: Téte-a-téte, Heywood-Wakefield Company, circa 1897. Wicker and cane; 33" x 49/4". 
The latticework and airy weave of wicker furniture appealed to late-19th-century health con- 
cerns for ventilation and was suited to indoor-outdoor use. The dividing armrest of the téte- 
a-téte allowed couples to converse without physical contact. Newel Art Galleries, Inc., New York. 


[° its 1886 catalogue, a Massachu- 
setts company offered for sale a 
wicker baby carriage in the shape of 
an upturned seashell. It was a vision 
to make any new parent's imagina- 
tion thrum with overweening pride: 
little Jane in a kind of rolling version 
of Botticelli’s Birth of Venus. Junior 
on the half shell, garnished with a 
fringed parasol. 

Here was the lovely thing about 
wicker: It was almost as supple and 
limitless, as given to excess or subtle- 
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ty, as human fancy itself. You could 
turn it into anything, and at the 
height of the American romance with 
wicker, from about 1880 to 1930, man- 
ufacturers did. 

“T haven’t found a wicker refrigera- 
tor,” one collector remarks tentatively. 
But something in her tone adds the 
implicit word yet. Anything seems to 
have been possible: Among the items 
illustrated in old catalogues or sur- 
viving in collections are a wicker 


doll buggy in the shape of a lace-up 


STEPHEN VIERRA 








ABOVE: Love Seat, Wakefield Rattan Company, circa 1880. Oak and reed; 39" x 45". Cyrus Wakefield, the father of 
the American wicker furniture industry, was the first to use reed, the pith of the rattan plant, in furniture design. 
Extremely receptive to stain, paint and lacquer, reed was also more pliable than rattan, as is evident in the more 
than 125 curlicue motifs set into the back panels of a love seat. Leslie Curtis Antiques, Dennis, Massachusetts. 
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shoe, a wicker grandfather clock, a 
wicker phonograph (said to mute the 
“counter vibrations” for which wood 
cabinets were notorious), and even a 
wicker piano. 

Wicker also lent itself to almost 
any motif or school of design. The 
Victorians shaped it into florid ara- 
besques and ogees, then embellished 
their wicker furniture with silk rib- 
bons and bright draperies. When the 
Arts and Crafts Movement rebelled 
against such ostentation, wicker served 
just as readily in austere and boxy 
Mission-style chairs. Gustav Stickley 
thought wicker’s natural coloring had 
“all the intangible silvery shimmer 
of water in moonlight.” But dyed or 
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painted wicker also suited the elegant 
color schemes of the Art Déco period. 

If wicker wasn’t a style of design, it 
also wasn’t any single specific materi- 
al. By origin, it was a verb: The word 
wicker derives from the Scandinavian 
vika, meaning “to bend,” and it can 
refer to items woven from a variety 
of materials, including reed, willow, 
machine-twisted paper, Oriental sea 
grass, rattan and cane. Wicker was 
basketry for the human body. Wo- 
ven furniture gratified the human ap- 
petite for comfort, with its textural 
richness, its strength and springiness, 
and especially the way it creaked and 
yielded to embrace the sitter. 

The influence of Asian imports has 
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ABOVE: Chair, circa 1920. Reed; 40" x 34/4". 
Wicker designs of the 1920s were based on 
the simple lines and ornamentation of Art 
Déco, the last style employed by the wicker 
industry before it died out in the early 1930s. 
Pamela Scurry’s Wicker Garden, New York. 


given wicker a persistent Oriental ex- 
oticism, but its roots are everywhere. 
An Egyptian stone carving from al- 
most six thousand years ago depicts a 
priest seated on a reed-work stool. 
Ancient Romans wove willow into pa- 
tio furniture, or what Pliny’s Natural 
History calls “those articles of luxury, 
reclining chairs.” Woven basket or bee- 
hive chairs were the most common fur- 
niture of the European peasantry. 
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ABOVE: Sofa, circa 1920. Reed; 40" x 77". 
Easily accommodating three or four peo- 
ple, the wicker sofa virtually replaced the 
settee in the 1920s, when the widespread 
use of upholstery on wicker came about. 
Pamela Scurry’s Wicker Garden, New York. 


The development of an entire in- 
dustry devoted to wicker furniture 
was a Classically American innova- 
tion. In the 1840s Yankee shipping 
merchants in the China trade were 
using rattan, a Southeast Asian vine, 
as packing material to keep cargo 
from shifting in transit. The discard- 
ed heaps were a fire hazard on Bos- 
ton docks. But a Massachusetts grocer 
named Cyrus Wakefield saw oppor- 


‘| 


tunity, and set up in the rattan busi- 
ness just as cane-seated furniture was 
coming into vogue. Furniture makers 
soon found it was cheaper and quick- 
er to shape a curlicue in rattan than in 
bentwood or metal. Customers found 
the light weight of rattan furniture 
made it ideal for moving outdoors. 
In time, Wakefield’s venture became 
the largest maker of wicker furni- 
ture in the world, ultimately merging 
with a competitor to form the well- 
known Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Wicker made its reputation from 
the start as country house furniture, 
redolent of sea breezes, long front 
porches and leisure. As the middle 
classes spread out from the cities after 


the Civil War, wicker suited their vi- 
sion of a more relaxed way of life. It 
turned up not just in new country 
houses but in the trolley and railroad 
cars that made suburban living possi- 
ble. If the cities were teeming and pol- 
luted, the airiness of wicker seemed 
like a natural antidote. By the turn of 
the century the nation had become 
obsessed with cleanliness; wicker, be- 
ing naturally ventilated, was thought 
not to harbor germs, unlike carved 
and upholstered wood furniture. In 
the decades before penicillin, manu- 
facturers found a ready market for 
cribs, strollers and even an infant's 
scale in wicker. 

Wicker represented not just health 
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ABOVE LEFT: Chaise Longue, Heywood-Wakefield Company, circa 1922. Reed; 35" x 70". Veer- 
ing from traditional woven wicker in the 1920s, the Heywood-Wakefield Company began to 
handcra‘t stick wicker furniture. ABOVE RIGHT: Buffet, Heywood-Wakefield, circa 1910. 
Reed, cane and oak; 43" x 60%". A buffet combines the crisscross lattice weave of the Bar Har- 
bor style with a solid basket weave. Both, Corner House Antiques, Sheffield, Massachusetts. 











but the status of the leisure class. It 
became a standard prop in photogra- 
phers’ studios. A wicker posing chair 
with a single rolled arm allowed a 
woman to incline elegantly in one di- 
rection while her dress flowed out in 
the other. Even the family dog was 
posed perched on wicker. 

Wicker daybeds and fainting couch- 
es proliferated. One manufacturer 
advertised a lounger fit for “Dream- 
ing Wide Awake,” with a drink holder 
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in one arm and a rack for one’s news- 
paper in the other. Tastemakers cele- 
brated the “dolce far niente existence” 
of the summer porch. 

The American passion for wicker 
remains strong, though substitutes 
sometimes made a brief and tinny ap- 
pearance on porch or lawn. (An early 
ad praised tubular steel lawn furni- 
ture as “graceful as a soaring air- 
plane ... virile as a skyscraper.”) But 
to meet the demand for wicker, man- 


ufacturers turned increasingly to flim- 
sier mass-production techniques. So 
collectors now focus mainly on pieces 
from before 1930. The sturdy frames, 
the handcrafted details, the flights of 
fanciful ornamentation and, above all, 
their enduring comfort give these 
pieces lasting appeal. Wicker remains, 
as an 1881 issue of Scribner's magazine 
ebulliently remarked, “capital stuff to 
fill up the gaps in the furnishing of a 
country house.” (1 
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ABOVE RIGHT: Center Table, Heywood-Wake- 
field Company, circa 1897. Reed and oak; 30" 
high x 29" in diameter. A table with Vic- 
torian-style stick-and-ball work was made 
soon after Wakefield Rattan Company and 
Heywood Brothers and Company joined forc- 
es. ASummer Place, Guilford, Connecticut. 


RIGHT: Desk and Chair, circa 1915. Willow; 
desk: 34%" x 32": chair: 33%" x 21". Alternat- 
ing panels of Bar Harbor, Cape May and solid 
weaves decorate a desk and chair. Both, Cor- 
ner House Antiques, Sheffield, Massachusetts. 
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ARCHITECTURE BY ROGER FERRIS, AIA 
INTERIOR DESIGN BY JOSZI MESKAN, ASID 
TEXT BY NICHOLAS SHRADY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOHN VAUGHAN 


he handsome red-brick National 

Hall on the banks of the Sauga- 
tuck River in Westport, Connecticut, 
is one local landmark that has as- 
sumed innumerable incarnations. Since 
the Italianate structure was built in 
1873 (architect or master builder re- 
grettably unknown) it has various- 
ly housed the old Westporter-Herald 
newspaper, the public high school, 
the state police, a lumber and hard- 
ware business, a furniture concern, a 
bank and, some say in hushed tones, 
a brothel. The National Hall is, in 
short, an edifice with a past. 

Time, however, had not treated the 
hall particularly well. Architect Roger 
Ferris recalls the state of the building 
in 1986 when he was commissioned 
to restore the neglected monument. 
“The cast-iron facade was obscured 
by plywood; the brick was covered 
with peeling white paint; a series 
of extraneous additions were crum- 
bling; and the whole foundation was 
sinking into the river! No one cared or 
even knew about the National Hall; 
the town had turned its back on the 
river decades ago.” 

Today, the once tatty landmark 
has become a fifteen-room inn, and 
the tales of recuperation, restoration 
and decoration are enough to enthrall 
the guests. 

“If anyone is at a loss as to exactly 
what architects do, this project can 
be very illuminating,” explains Ferris. 
“We don’t just design buildings.” Be- 
cause the area had been added to the 
National Historic Register, he spent 
the first year crusading to get new 
zoning regulations approved so that he 
could renovate the hall. “Some of the 
townspeople didn’t even consider the 
area worth saving,” he remembers, “but 
the National Hall is on the west bank 
of the Saugatuck River—it’s the origi- 


“The story of the Inn at National Hall is 
that of a rebirth,” says San Francisco-based 
interior designer Joszi Meskan, who, along 
with architect Roger Ferris, renovated the 
historic Italianate building in Westport, 
Connecticut. LEFT: The living room, with 
map murals by artist John Wullbrandt, is a 
common area used by guests for breakfast, 
afternoon tea or early evening cocktails. 





















































“The owner wanted the inn to be nonintimidating, warm and welcoming,” ex- 
plains Joszi Meskan. ABOVE: A chinoiserie screen enhances the exoticism of the 
Russian Imperial guest room. The chandelier is from Christopher Hyland. Aga John 
needlepoint rug. Twigs drapery fabric. Brunschwig & Fils linen velvet on chairs, right. 


nal west port.” Additional regulatory 
hurdles followed—forty-seven approv- 
als in all, from everyone from envi- 
ronmental groups to the Coast Guard. 
Two more years were occupied with 
designing and redesigning the plans; 
still not a brick had been touched. 
When construction finally got under 
way in 1990, it would proceed with- 
out pause for another three years. 

The National Hall may well have 
been an Italianate jewel, but it was 
most definitely in the rough. The inte- 
rior was a shambles and had to be 
gutted. Ferris was obliged to build, as 
it were, a building within a building, a 
task that he compares to “putting on 
one’s socks after one’s shoes are tied.” 

What could be preserved was the 


Hall's exterior. Although in dire need 
of a face-lift, the structure was ex- 
ceedingly well proportioned, fabricat- 
ed with a noble, rose-colored brick 
and graced by a rare cast-iron facade. 
Ferris did away with all the super- 
fluous debris, including plywood, 
plaster and paint, from various peri- 
ods of indelicate renovation. He exca- 
vated original brick from within the 
parapets to repair the facade, and he 
shored up the foundation. “The river 
side of the building was six feet lower 
than the rest of the structure—it was 
falling into the water!” When it came 
time to recast the iron elements from 
the fagade (common to the Italianate 
style) that were missing or irreparably 
damaged, he had to go as far afield as 


RIGHT: “We designed all of the huge draped canopy beds to form cozy rooms 
within the rooms,” says Meskan. The desk in the Sheriff's room is Swedish. 
Clarence House fabrics for bedcovering, window and bed draperies, and chair in fore- 
ground. The Fo dog lamp is from Frederick Cooper. Century Furniture pair of chairs. 
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“We used gold-leaf accents in the Restau- 
rant Zanghi,” says Meskan, “most promi- 
nently on the bar.” The glazed walls and 
herringbone floor create textural variety. At 
left is a Dutch colonial teak cabinet. S. Har- 
ris drapery silk. Lamp on bar is from Mirak. 
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Salt Lake City to find a suitable ex- 
pert. “Actually, I wasn’t all that sur- 
prised,” he explains. “The American 
West is full of Italianate architecture. 
The style coincided precisely with the 
period of westward expansion and 
development in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century.” 

Not all of Ferris’s work was strictly 
restorative. The National Hall fronts 
the busy Post Road, a historic route 








that runs from Florida to Boston. Prog- 
ress has successively widened the 
road and diminished the sidewalk to 
such an extent that a front entrance 
to the inn was inconceivable; there 
was simply no room. He designed a 
rear addition that is highly sympa- 
thetic to the original hall but is no 
mere historical duplication. “I tried to 
capture the playfulness of the original 
with the appropriation of chimneys 








and cornices,” he recounts. “I went to 
great pains to maintain proportions. 


But I didn’t want to copy what is a 
nineteenth-century style of architec- 
ture. Future generations should and 
will be able to distinguish one work 
from another.” 


The Inn at National Hall is not the 
first hotel project that San Francis- 
co-based interior designer Joszi Meskan 


’ has undertaken in her career, but it is 


1) aaa 
a wae ia: 


The National Hall may have been 
an Italianate jewel, but it was definitely in 
the rough. The interior was a shambles 
and had to be gutted. 
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among the most noteworthy. “I thor- 
oughly believe in collaboration,” says 
Meskan. “When I draw upon artists 
and artisans, antiques dealers and 
lighting experts, carpenters and plas- 
terers, a collective spirit emerges. The 
working atmosphere at National Hall 
was inspiring—it was like Beaux-Arts 

all over again!” 
What first strikes one’s eye in the 
continued on page 206 
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TOP LEFT: Meskan stands in the third-floor 
lobby before a wall stenciled by English 
artist Lyn Le Grice with a pineapple, the in- 
ternational symbol of hospitality. ABOVE: 
The inn, whose light brick building dates 
from 1873, perches above the Saugatuck River. 
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Architect Richard Williams (above, right, 
with interior designer José Solis Betancourt) 
says there was “a wonderful cross-pollina- 
tion of design sensibilities” in the addition 
to a couple’s cabin on a Virginia cattle farm. 


I" design, as in life, discretion is fare ed oe - es ; 5 “a ' 
often the better part of valor. An Wa Bae ae ee j i : 
eloquent case in point is a large cat- Me te Bay gy Ye RS oh bi Ghoaae a #5 
tle farm in the foothills of Virginia’s ay pl : - kes Me ae “25 
Blue Ridge Mountains. Its owners, a 
Washington, D.C., couple who use 
the farm as a weekend retreat, want- 
ed to add a master bedroom and a ca 
library to the log-and-plaster cabin | 
(whose beams were resurrected from 
a nineteenth-century Pennsylvania ae 
gristmill) that they had built on a 5 
heavily wooded escarpment over- 
looking the Rappahannock River. They 
also needed staff accommodations, 
and wanted to expand and develop 
the garden in front of the cabin. 

Such a brief, combined with the 
idyllic site and the owners’ commit- 
ment to the best in construction and 


materials, might have inspired some C) LD Vi R¢ | N EN RED x 

designers to frenzies of artistic ex- 

cess. But for the architectural firm ~ ~IT ain & Tir . 
) a 2 ta 

Tillie tues: tOynarunan anckin aoe ge IMPROVING ON VENERABLE PRADLHONS 

signer José Solis Betancourt, less is in- 

deed, as Mies van der Rohe said, more. . ARCHITECTURE BY WILLIAMS & DYNERMAN 

Together these two Washington-based INTERIOR DESIGN BY JOSE SOLIS BETANCOURT 

firms created an elegantly self-effac- TEXT BY PILAR VILADAS | PHOTOGRAPHY BY RON BLUNY 

ing composition of buildings and lux- ae, 

uriously understated interiors that, 


, 





while newly assembled, seem very old. 
The architects, who are equally 
comfortable working in historicist and 
modernist idioms, could appreciate 
the vernacular architecture of the re- 
gion around the farm. In fact, Richard 
Williams grew up with it, since his 
family also owns a farm in Virginia. 
“I know a lot about the building his- 
tory of this area,” he says. 
Consequently, Williams and his part- 
ner, Alan Dynerman, chose to estab- 
lish “a sense of place,” as they describe 
it, that was in character with local 
architectural traditions. Rather than 
treating the cabin as an isolated ob- 
ject or adding one enormous wing to 
it, they decided to weave a fabric of 
architecture and landscape around it. 
They placed the staff quarters nearby 
in two small wood structures along- 
side the approach to the cabin, result- 
ing in a villagelike setting with a 


“We responded to the totally American im- 
age of a log cabin at the edge of the woods,” 
Williams says. “The addition works its way 
down the hill, extending the orientation to 
the site.” LEFT: The new stone-clad build- 
ing that adjoins the original cabin houses 
the master bedroom and a second-floor li- 
brary. BELOW: The master bedroom opens 
directly onto the lower level of the garden 
terrace. A 16th-century English lathe maker’s 
chair is placed at the chestnut Dutch door. 









































“We used the existing furniture in the living area and reupholstered it, 
brightened it up,” says Solis Betancourt . “In effect, we gained some light 
through the use ef fabrics and contrasting textures.” The native field- 
stone wall and hearth anchor the room. At left is a 17th-century French 
silk maker's table; beyond it, a 19th-century American cupboard. The area 
is defined by a wool sisal carpet from Stark, on which lies a Persian rug. 




















The gabled ceiling in the library—with oak timbers from a 19th-century Pennsylvania gristmill 
the low beam ceilings elsewhere in the house. During warm months, a 17th-century Flemish tapestry, from Doris 
Leslie Blau, is hung from the finials of the fire screen. “They light the tall candle 
fire,” says Williams. “It’s a nice detail to a very austere vertical mass.” Solis Beti 


contrasts with 


) that there is always at least a hint of 
court designed the brass chandelier. 








“It shows the richness of the rustic palette,” says Williams of the dining area/ 
kitchen. Windsor chairs and a circa 1650 Tudor refectory table are on a floor of 
antique chestnut; to the right of the fieldstone wall is a Gaggenau oven. A 
late-18th-century pine Welsh dresser stands against an oak-and-plaster wall. 


sense of community. A low stone wall 
borders these houses, at one point be- 
coming the exterior wall of one of 
them, evoking the roadside taverns 
that were known as ordinaries. At the 
end of the driveway, another stone 
wall and a tall hedge of evergreens 
form a parking court that frames the 
approach to the cabin and the garden. 
By “giving structure to the place of 
arrival,” as Williams says, the archi- 
tects enriched and enhanced the site 
in ways that are not obvious but are 
certainly rewarding. 
The existing cabin was a two-story 
building with one large room that 
~contained a living/dining area and 


i 





kitchen on the first floor, and two bed- 
rooms (now used for guests) on the 
second. While the architects briefly 
considered making a third floor for 
the new master bedroom, they ulti- 
mately took the unorthodox step of 
locating the bedroom one level below 
the cabin (with the library directly 
above it) and cladding its exterior in 
fieldstone so that it appears to grow 
naturally out of the cabin’s stone foun- 
dation. Thus the addition seems less 
obtrusive, while also affording the 
bedroom greater privacy, its own ac- 
cess to the garden, and a terrace that 
looks out over a bend in the river. 

The library is on the same level as 


, ig 
eh 


the cabin’s living/dining area. Its square 
plan and pitched roof were intended 
as a contrast to the long, low-ceilinged 
living/dining area, and it is used not 
only for reading but as a more inti- 
mate dining alternative to the massive 
Tudor refectory table in the kitchen. 

Stylistically speaking, the architects 
never doubted that the addition should 
blend invisibly with the existing cab- 
in. “The cabin reduces architecture 
to such a primitive, archetypal level,” 
explains Williams, “that it almost has 
no style. And continuity is impor- 
tant.” Reinforcing this sense of conti- 
nuity inside as well as outside, the 
floors of both the cabin and the addi- 
tion are antique chestnut, all of the 
fireplaces are fieldstone, and the ad- 
dition’s plaster walls are made of the 
same portland cement that is used for 
the chinking between the cabin’s logs. 
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ABOVE: In the master bedroom, Solis Betancourt says, “we wanted to 
expose the beautiful chestnut trim, so we set the balloon shades within 
the window frame.” The club chair is his design and is covered with a 
Summer Hill damask; the bedcovering is a damask from Scalamandré. 


ABOVE RIGHT: “Despite its suitability to an entirely different place and 
time, its materials and proportions work here,” notes Solis Betancourt 
of the Tudor carved-oak-and-marquetry Canopy bed in the guest bed- 
room. “It’s very powerful. Everything around it was left quite simple.” 


In the old and new parts of the cab- 
in, Solis Betancourt (who was trained 
as an architect and worked for Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill and for John 
Saladino before striking out on his 
own) chose a pale, neutral palette and 


simple but luxurious materials, which 


he calls “refined, but with a ‘crude’ 
feeling.” Consequently, the fabrics be- 
come a low-key but elegant foil for 





the furnishings, which are mostly En- 
glish pieces from the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Solis Betancourt 
also designed some of the wrought- 
iron hardware for the house, as well 
as the library’s counterweighted brass 
chandelier. With its combination of 
low-voltage electric lights and candles 
in glass shades, the chandelier is, as 
he puts it, “high-tech yet decorative.” 


Although the delights of the cabin 
and its outbuildings are many, it is 
in the end the combined effect of 
the architecture and the landscape 
that distinguishes the compound. As 
Williams says of his work, “We are 
more interested in the spaces between 
buildings than in the building as 
sculptural form.” From the looks of the 
farm, who could argue with that? 0 


ABOVE: The multilevel garden terrace, de- 
signed by landscape architects Skip Burck 
and Carol Brower, balances a formal lay- 
out with an array of plantings that soften 
the transition from its ordered precincts to 
the wilder ones of the surrounding woods. 
The composite-stone sundial is circa 1810. 
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‘Bix the centuries, artists have 
painted pictures that art histori- 
ans, with their passion for pigeon- 
holing, labor to divide into more or 
less tidy categories—portraits, land- 
scapes, still lifes, domestic interiors 
and the like. Sometimes these cate- 
gories defy tidiness by overlapping. 
In England in the eighteenth and ear- 
ly nineteenth centuries, such fashion- 
able portrait painters as Lawrence 
and Gainsborough often chose to de- 
pict their wealthy subjects strolling 
through a rural landscape, with a fa- 
vorite horse or hound at hand and a 
glimpse in the distance of the country 
seat—perhaps a mock-Gothic castle, 
or a Palladian villa—of which they 
were the proud possessors. 

In the United States at about the 
same time, southern plantation own- 
ers were proving almost as eager to 
commission paintings of their lofty 
pillared houses as portraits of them- 
selves and their families. And once 
it had become the vogue to make a 
house rather than the owner of a 
house serve as the subject of a pic- 
ture, human figures, if they appeared 
at all, were likely to be reduced to 
the size of postage stamps, their di- 
minutiveness serving to magnify the 
scale of the structure to which the art- 
ist had been encouraged to give most 
of his attention. 

Views of certain houses—George 
Washington’s Mount Vernon, over- 


Sunnyside, George Harvey, 1836. Oil on 
wood panel; 17%" x 23/4". Landscape painter 
George Harvey, a longtime friend of Wash- 
ington Irving's, transformed the writer’s 
17th-century Dutch farmhouse and literary 
haven into what Irving described as “a little 
old-fashioned stone mansion... as full of 
angles and corners as an old cocked hat.” 
Hirschl & Adler Galleries, Inc., New York. 
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Front Porch in Dappled Sunlight, Abbott Ful- 
ler Graves, 1915-20. Oil on canvas, 22)" x 28". 
A former horticulturist, Graves mastered the 
country house portrait, a genre in which he 
indulged his love of flowers. A painting dedi- 
cated to sculptor Harriet Frishmuth may de- 
pict her house. Vose Galleries of Boston, Inc. 


looking the Potomac; Washington I[r- 
ving’s Sunnyside, overlooking the 
Hudson—were painted again and 
again because of the fame of their oc- 
cupants, but it was more often the 
case that a newly rich businessman 
would commission a painting of his 
house as evidence that, having ar- 
rived with considerable effort on the 
doorstep of society, he was impatient 
to be let in. The first Cornelius Van- 
derbilt (1794-1877) was among those 
impatient ones. In hopes of gaining 
access to the bon ton of New York, he 
moved from Staten Island to a red- 
brick-and-brownstone mansion on 
Washington Place at Fourth Street, in 
what was then a desirable “uptown” 
neighborhood. Alas, the swells gave 
the aggressive Commodore a cold 
shoulder. In a contemporary drawing, 
he is shown seated on a sofa in the 
front parlor of the house, with a 
great-grandchild asleep on his lap 
and an uncharacteristically benign ex- 
pression on his piratical old face. 

After his death, the Commodore's 
many descendants plunged into house 
building with more fortunate results. 
One grandson, George Washington 
Vanderbilt, created Biltmore House in 
Asheville, North Carolina, thought 
even today to be the largest and cost- 
liest house ever constructed in the 
United States. John Singer Sargent was 
summoned to Biltmore in the late 
nineties to paint its master, its archi- 
tect, Richard Morris Hunt, and its 
landscape architect, Frederick Law 
Olmsted. (The face in the latter por- 
trait is indeed Olmsted’s, but the body 
is his son’s. The senior Olmsted being 
too feeble to stand for long periods, 
the son dressed up in a suit of his fa- 
ther’s and posed for Sargent in the 
Biltmore garden.) 

An unprecedented proliferation of 
houses in New York, Newport, the 
Adirondacks and elsewhere soon pro- 
pelled the Vanderbilts into the high- 
est reaches of society. Once there, 
they were understandably eager to 
be shown enjoying themselves in the 
comfort of their walnut-paneled li- 
braries, their Turkish smoking rooms, 
their marble ballrooms. Like the na- 





bobs who had preceded them, they 
arranged to have themselves immor- 
talized on canvas, framed in gold and 
displayed wherever the pictures were 
likeliest to catch a visitor’s eye. A clas- 
sic example of this sort of domestic 
self-congratulation is Eastman John- 
son's painting of the Hatch family in 
the parlor of their New York City 
home. How cozily they have gathered 
around the hearth, some fourteen 
Hatches, young and old! How confi- 
dent they are of the kindly future 
that awaits them, and why not? Un- 
der the roof of old money, the merest 
hint of misfortune would amount to 
an impertinence. 

American painters in the late nine- 
teenth century took to painting en 
plein air scenes of country life that 
gave them the opportunity not only 
to explore light and space in a novel 
way but to contrast the harsh settings 
of the newly dominant industrial 
age with what had come to seem the 
wholesome simplicities of an earlier 
time. Ancient houses and their atten- 
dant barns, rocky pastures slipping 
back into brush and forest, the spring 
budding of orchards—these were sub- 
jects that numerous turn-of-the-cen- 
tury artists were content to render, 
often with a sentimentality that they 
cannot have struggled very hard to 
resist. When they ran out of other 
people’s houses to make pictures of, 
they fell back upon their own—J. Al- 
den Weir painted probably a hundred 
views of his farm in Connecticut, 
and Childe Hassam, John Twachtman 
and Lilian Westcott Hale were no less 
willing than he to set up easels in 
their own front yards, to say nothing 
of their living rooms, dining rooms 
and shadowy attics. 

William Merritt Chase commis- 
sioned his friend Stanford White to 
design a country house for him and 
his family in the Shinnecock Hills of 
Long Island, and the house became 
one of Chase's favorite subjects—we 
encounter it in canvas after canvas, 
with the sun spangling its gray-shin- 
gled walls, the blue sky above it filled 
with windswept clouds. Antiquated 
though the genre might seem to be, it 
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LEFT: Morning Sunshine, Edward Dufner, cir- 
ca 1925. Oil on board; 25" x 30". Upon his re- 
turn to New York after studying under Whis- 
tler in Paris, Dufner abandoned the somber 
tones of his mentor for a luminous palette. 
John H. Surovek Gallery, Palm Beach, Florida. 


continues to flourish to this day, be- 
cause for many artists it is a natural 
way to reveal the truth about them- 
selves. We sense that Hopper and 
Wyeth have provided us with what 
amount to at least partial autobiogra- 
phies in the houses they have paint- 
ed. Moreover, standing in front of any 
of Fairfield Porter’s light-drenched 


ABOVE: The White Tree, Lilian Westcott Hale, 
circa 1925. Oil on canvas; 30" x 25". A feel- 
ing of intense quietude pervades Hale's 
atmospheric portraits of country houses, 
which were frequently cast in a misty veil 
of light. Kenneth Lux Gallery, New York. 


celebrations of idle-busy summer days 
(surely a young couple are playing 
tennis just beyond the edge of the 
canvas; later, there will be drinks on 
the front porch of the house, over- 
looking the sea), who can doubt that 
what the picture tells us is that Porter 
himself was a man happy in his art, 
happy in his life? 0 
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Louis UAmour power fully ev oked “the: toelaF the Hoag ais In 1983 hie ind his 
Wife, Kathy, realized a longtime dream and ac quired 000 acres outside of Du- 
rango, Colorado. With architect Edward Carson Beall and builder Jim Messer- 
smith, the couple refurbished the ranch, which is set in the La Plata Mountains. 











OPPOSITE: The 1881 house was formerly a 
stagecoach stop. “Indian battles had been 
fought here,” says Kathy LAmour (above). 
“We removed many bullets from the logs.” 


olks had it down that I was a wan- 

derin’ man, but most wanderin’ 
men I’ve known only wandered be- 
cause of the home they expected to 
find... hoped to find, I mean.” So 
wrote Louis LAmour in his 1972 book 
Treasure Mountain. 

The author of more than a hundred 
western novels and, at the time of his 
death six years ago, one of the best- 
selling writers in modern history, 
LAmour arrived at his rewards in a 
roundabout way. Born in 1908 to a 
frontier family in Jamestown, North 
Dakota, he grew up during lean 
times. The Depression came early to 
the rural Midwest, and in 1923 the 
LAmoutrs struck out for a brighter fu- 
ture in warmer climes. But Louis went 
his own way, beginning a journey 
that over the next twenty years would 
take him around the world and 
through several dozen occupations— 
seaman, lumberjack, cattle skinner, 
miner, prizefighter, deep-sea diver 
and carnival barker, to name a few. 

He also wrote. He wrote limericks 
and jokes—two-liners that he submit- 


ted to farm journals—and short sto- 
ries. In addition to tales about the 
South Pacific and boxing, he penned 
mysteries and westerns. Shaped by 
childhood narratives about his ances- 
tors, such as his great-grandfather’s 
scalping by Sioux warriors, his west- 
ern stories were usually set under a 
blazing sun and peopled with out- 
laws and Indians. He sent them to the 
pulps, magazines with titles like 
Thrilling Ranch Stories, and after a cou- 
ple hundred had come back like hom- 
ing pigeons, he published one. In 
1953 he wrote a novel about a scout 


and dispatch rider named Hondo 
Lane. Hondo sold two million copies, 
was made into a movie starring John 
Wayne, and launched LU Amour on his 
last and most successful career. 

By this time he had put down a 
few roots, moving to Los Angeles and 
marrying an actress named Kathy 
Adams. They had two children, Beau 
and Angelique, and settled into a 
comfortable life in southern Califor- 
nia. The fruits of his labor—at his 


peak, LAmour produced three books 
a year—came to include a house in 
Westwood and a weekend place in 


“Louis loved this place because he felt like he was dropped back in time here,” says Kathy 
LAmour. “It was a spot that had the vegetation, the geology, the wildlife—everything that 
was important to his work.” BELOW: The log walls were once chinked with old newspaper. 














Kern County. But it would be years 
before this wanderin’ man found the 
home he hoped to find. 

“Louis was always looking for his 
ranch,” recalls Kathy LAmour. “We'd 
bought the place in Kern, but Louis 
loved the land in Colorado. He was 
fascinated with that part of the coun- 
try. He'd tried to get a job in the mines 
near Silverton when he was eighteen. 
That's where we started spending the 


summers, back when Beau was about 
five. Beau loved steam engines, and 
Louis had known about the old steam 
trains that ran from Durango up to 
Silverton, so we went to Durango ev- 
ery summer. But we always had our 
eyes open for property.” 

It wasn’t until 1983 that Louis and 
Kathy L Amour stumbled on an old 
log house, once a stagecoach stop, 


nestled ina ‘:epy hollow in the La 


Plata Mountains. “It’s on a thousand 
acres off the old stage road. There are 


ponds and a creek and acres of beau- 
tiful meadows reaching like fingers 
into dark pine cliffs.” Kathy LAmour 
sighs. “It looked like paradise to us.” 
The condition of the house—which 


had changed hands four times since it 
was built in 1881 by a cattle rancher— 
was less ideal. “It needed some loving 
care,” says Kathy L'Amour, delicately 





LEFT: An 1876 clock made by Seth Thomas 
sits on the living room mantel. On the table 
are a Maidu basket and a circa 1890 Yose- 
mite Miwok basket. Plaid, Ralph Lauren. 


ABOVE: The 19th-century French table in 
the master bedroom is where LAmour 
wrote many of his books, including Passin’ 
Thru. At left is a photograph of the author. 


LEFT: In the master bedroom is a quilt 
embroidered with the titles of most of 
LAmour’s books and featuring western 
scenes—a gift from Bantam Books. A sculp- 
ture by Allan Houser rests on the 18th-cen- 
tury Dutch desk. The painting by Colin 
Backhouse was on the cover of Jubal Sackett. 


referring to the boards nailed over the 
interior walls and the newspaper wad- 
ded between the massive hand-hewn 


logs for insulation. Between stripping 
and sandblasting, re-staining and re- 
chinking, the LAmours, architect Ed- 
ward Carson Beall and project archi- 
tect Frank Balogh hatched a plan to 
add some personal accents to the cab- 
in without losing its Wild West twang. 

Working from their drawings, build- 














ABOVE: “This was one of our favorite 
spots—beside a pond looking west to Mag- 
gie Rock,” says Kathy Amour. RIGHT: The 
front porch looks out to the old stage road. 
“Here my children and I can watch the elk 
and deer in the meadow as the sun sets.” 


er Jim Messersmith reworked a bed- 
room downstairs and converted one 


of the four upstairs bedrooms to two 
baths. The kitchen was refitted, and a 
fireplace of creek stone quarried in 
Durango was built in the living room. 
Windows, not traditionally prized in 
this part of the world on account of 
assaults both elemental and human 
(the planed logs are pocked with bul- 
let holes), were replaced here and 
added there. But not too many: “We 
didn’t want it to stop looking like a 
log cabin,” says Kathy LAmoutr. 
There are Native American rugs on 
the walls and braided rugs on the 
floors. Quilts and gingham in red, 
white and blue complement pine an- 
tiques. Cattle chutes have been recy- 
cled as doors and headboards. Cof- 
feepots and watering cans serve as 
lamp bases, and candles sprout from 
wood spools and branding irons. 


continued on page 207 











“I can shoot beautiful images there what- 
ever the season,” says horticultural pho- 


tographer and writer Derek Fell (above) of 
the theme gardens he has cultivated at Ce- 
daridge Farm in Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 


BELOW: Black-eyed Susans envelop a pick- 
et fence that borders the front lawn of 
the 1790 clapboard-and-stone farmhouse. 
RIGHT: A Victorian-style gazebo rises above 
a cutting garden inspired by van Gogh. 


Ms home, Cedaridge Farm in 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 


dates back to 1790, though it’s likely 
there was a cabin here before that 
since a weatherworn marker in the 
woods seems to read “1691”—just 
nine years after William Penn landed 
in Pennsylvania. 

The property encompasses twenty- 
four acres of gently sloping land in 
Tinicum township, along a ridge that 
has views clear to Haycock Mountain, 
ten miles distant. The site once con- 
tained a bountiful fruit orchard and a 
dairy farm. Water is abundant; there 
are five wells that have never run dry, 
and a meandering stream with a pond 
created long ago by damming Shy 
Creek, a tributary of the scenic To- 
hican Creek, which flows into the Dela- 
ware River at Point Pleasant. Along 
its way the Tohican passes below 
High Rocks in Stover Park, the top- 
most boundary of the farm. 

There were no gardens at Cedaridge 
when I moved here in 1990. The land 
around the stone farmhouse was most- 
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LEFT: Morning glories and bright nas- 
turtiums entwine a wreath of dried grape- 
vines on the picket gate leading to the 
English-style cottage garden. Tall spider 
flowers shoot up toward the sky. “This 
area was previously all lawn,” notes Fell. 


ly lawns shaded with mature sugar 
maples, descending to Shy Creek. 
In the space of just three years, with 
the help of my resident gardener, Wen- 
dy Fields, and my wife, Carolyn, the 
grounds blossomed with ten major 
theme gardens—a walled vegetable 
garden, a dwarf fruit tree orchard, a 
cutting garden with a gazebo, a cot- 
tage garden with a briar-covered 
bungalow, several perennial borders, 
a water lily pond, a stream garden, 
a moss garden, an ornamental grass 
garden and an azalea hill. 

In addition to the theme gardens 
there is a profusion of daffodils, gar- 
den lilies and asters. I collect varieties 
of vining clematis, indigenous ferns, 
shade-loving hostas and old garden 
roses that are underplanted with En- 
glish lavender; I also grow native Penn- 
sylvania wildflowers with ornamental 
value. A grove of thirteen prehistoric- 
looking dawn redwoods with fluted, 
buttressed trunks contrasts dramatical- 
ly with a grove of river birch featuring 
slender trunks and honey-colored bark. 

The design philosophy at Cedaridge 
is to maintain an old-fashioned ap- 
pearance, not only by using old vari- 
eties—such as annual morning glories 
and nasturtiums, and perennials col- 
lected from neighborhood farms— 
but also by using old structures and 
construction materials. Flagstone is 
favored for walls and paths over brick 
or landscape ties; Pennsylvania black 
slate or cedar shakes are used for 
roofing instead of asphalt shingles; 
shredded pine bark is the dominant 
mulch instead of coarse wood chips. 


When portions of a flagstone path 


OPPOSITE: Long beds of summer perenni- 
als edge the meadow. Plants include hybrid 
daylilies, coneflowers, Shasta daisies and 
phlox. “The perennials provide a pleasing 


transition between the mostly wildflow-- 


er meadow and the farmhouse,” says Fell. 


y 





ABOVE: “The stream and pond were formed by damming Shy BELOW: A view across the cutting garden takes in a towering centu- 
Creek, a tributary of Tohican Creek,” explains Fell. “Lobelias and ry-old Japanese maple tree and the wildflower meadow beyond. 
cardinal flowers are indigenous and attract hummingbirds. The col- Apricot-hued Celosia contrasts with hardy hibiscus, spider flowers, 
or harmony is one favored by the great French Impressionists.” marigolds and spirelike gladioluses. “We fill our house with blooms.” 
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The ornamental grass garden features maiden, orange-plumed fountain, blue fescue, Japanese blood and tussock grasses. “This 

part of the garden grows along a stream below a spillway. It’s sunny but always damp,” says Fell, who coauthored an encyclope- 

dia of decorative grasses and wanted to create a unique design using plants he had come to admire during his research. 
1 8 & | 


were discovered underneath a section 
of lawn, it was excavated and raised 
to restore it to its original condition. 
This path ended at a stone foundation 
that had once supported a rustic 
gazebo. A new Victorian-style gazebo 
now rests on the spot, and the cracks 
between the flagstone support a col- 
lection of alpine plants. 

Many garden designs and orna- 


ments are inspired by Impressionist 
paintings; I became fascinated with 
Impressionist gardens while doing re- 
search for my book Renoir’s Garden. A 
collection of antique watering cans 
from the Lambertville, New Jersey, flea 
market is displayed mostly for deco- 
rative effect, as in a famous Signac 
painting, . pointed apple ladder leans 
against an old pear tree, as in some of 


van Gogh’s Provengal orchard scenes; 
chunky wooden wheelbarrows evoke 
images of Pissarro’s garden. There is a 
Renoir rope swing, a Manet bench, a 
Monet bridge and a gate copied from 
an archival photograph of Caillebotte’s 
garden. The floral hues emphasize 
Impressionist color harmonies and 
contrasts—especially blue and yel- 
low, violet and orange, pink and blue, 





red-pink and silver, and black and 
white (for example, black hollyhocks 
and white phlox). 

Above all, Cedaridge Farm is, for 
me, a “photography garden” where I 
captured images of special planting 
designs and fleeting atmospheric con- 
ditions—such as the effects of rain, 
mist, frost and snow—for a book that 
was just published this spring titled 
The Impressionist Garden. Where there 
was once only grass and trees, I’ve 
created colorful, ever-changing tab- 
leaux inspired by Monet's Giverny 
and other Impressionists’ gardens. 0 


RIGHT: A peach basket serves as a contain- 
er for a colorful arrangement of assorted 
annuals such as pinwheel zinnias, Queen 
Anne’ lace and yellow and orange calendulas. 


BELOW: Set along the flagstone path to the 
front porch, which is lined with flower beds, 
is an old-fashioned wheelbarrow filled with 
a harvest gathered from the vegetable garden. 











ABOVE THE LAW 
IN BIG SUR 


ACTORS MICHAEL TUCKER 
AND JILL EIKENBERRY 


“It’s American country West meets California Craftsman,” 


says architect Joseph 


Stevens of the Big Sur weekend house of actors Michael Tucker and Jill Eikenberry 
(right). ABOVE: “The structure's design is camp style. We utilized indigenous mate- 
rials whenever possible, such as red cedar for poles and the siding,” he notes. 


ig Sur inhales time, holds its 

breath, and time comes out differ- 
ent,” says Michael Tucker of the dra- 
matic landscape south of San Fran- 
cisco where the mountains meet the 
sea. This magical quality is perhaps 
why Tucker, one of the stars, with 
his wife, Jill Eikenberry, of televi- 
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sion’s L.A. Law, chose to build a week- 
end house there. 

“Big Sur changes you,” Eikenberry 
says. “ You have to give up your agen- 
da. You can be part of nature in a 
lot of ways—seeing, smelling, feel- 
ing pinecones underneath your feet, 


riding a horse along the bluff over 


ARCHITECTURE BY JOSEPH STEVENS, AIA 
INTERIOR DESIGN BY CHERYAL KEARNEY, A 
TEXT BY JEFFREY SIMPSON 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOHN VAUGHAN 
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the sea and watching the mountains 
change color. This is a place where 
spiritual things go on, and building a 
house was an educational process.” 
The first partner in their learning 
process in Big Sur was the previous 
owner of their land, a sculptor in his 
seventies named Emile Norman. “We 


were looking for a place that would 
give us what we needed,” says Tucker. 
“We'd been saying that I like to walk 
on the beach and Jill likes to walk in 
the woods and we like to hold hands.” 








, 


‘After a busy week filming in Los Angeles, this is where we want to be,” says Tucker. “We 
used Carmel stone for the fireplace, pine logs, plaster walls and antique-pine floors 
in the living room,” explains Stevens. “The space is the heart of the residence.” The 
railings are draped with Navajo rugs. Interior design throughout is by Cheryal Kearney. 


The couple were directed to Norman, 
who owned two hundred and twenty 
acres that he had decided to subdivide. 
Because Big Sur is part of the Califor- 
nia Coastal Zone, subdivisions can be 
made only in parcels of a certain size, 
and Norman, in any case, had his own 
strictures about whom he would sell 


to. “We'd been told,” explains Eiken- 
berry, “that Emile would invite us to 
lunch and then, if he liked us, he’d 
sell us some land. When he took 
us around we couldn’t believe that 
anybody could own such wonderful 
space. By the end of the day we were 
gaga. We said, ‘We'll call you,’ and 
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“The kitchen opens to the dining room, which flows right into the liv- 
ing room,” says Stevens. “Michael loves to cook and entertain, and 
he doesn’t want to be isolated while preparing food. He likes to in- 
volve family and friends in the process.” Lola is by Graziolina Rotunno. 





Emile, holding his thumb and finger 
very narrowly apart, said, ‘Life is 
this short.’ So then and there we 
bought the land.” 

Initially they purchased a small 
parcel of five acres. Shortly thereafter 
they acquired another twenty acres 
for the horses they own and ride. 

Their collaborator in the odyssey 
through the building process was lo- 
cal architect Joseph Stevens, whom 
Tucker and Eikenberry were intro- 
duced to by a mutual friend. “He really 
knows how to draw out the strengths 
of Big Sur,” says Tucker. “For instance, 
I had studied traditional Oriental 
ways of building, and I was delighted 
to find that the site for the house 
was—accidentally, I thought—situat- 
ed in accord with the principles of 
féng shui, the Chinese philosophy of 
placing a house in sympathy with the 
direction of running water, prevailing 
winds and so on. Well, I discovered 
when I mentioned this to Joe Stevens 
that he had studied féng shui much 
longer than I and had deliberately 
placed the house that way.” 

As Stevens led them through the 
intricacies of building in Big Sur, how- 
ever, they began to realize some- 
thing they had already noticed with 
Norman. “We were not in control,” 
says Tucker, “but neither were our 
mentors. Big Sur was in control.” He 
notes, laughing, “That and the Cali- 
fornia Coastal Commission. All our 
plans changed in reaction to environ- 
mentalists’ and artisans’ knowledge. 
At first we thought, ‘Before we build, 
we'll just clear the land.’ Then the 
man from the county came and we 
found we had to negotiate taking out 
every bush. And then we discovered 
they were right. We didn’t want to 
lose anything, and we ended up leav- 
ing it all and adding things.” 

Designing the house involved the 
same process of negotiating between 
preconceptions and what was right 
for the extraordinary site. “We started 
out saying we wanted an Adirondack- 
style house,” says Eikenberry, “because 
we'd had a log house once that we 
loved, and we knew we wanted porch- 
es. Joe Stevens led us gradually away 





from pure Adirondack, so the house 
has corner posts, for instance, which 
make it less rustic and more Big Sur 
in style; and we got a deck as well as 
porches. In the end we have an East 
Coast/West Coast/Colorado house with 
southwestern adobe fireplaces and 
Arts and Crafts overtones.” 

The relationship to the late-nine- 
teenth- and early-twentieth-century 
Arts and Crafts Movement, with its 
emphasis on individual workmanship, 
is appropriate in substance as well 
as style, because craftspeople and 
friends, old as well as new, from all 
areas of the couple’s lives contrib- 
uted to the house. 

The painting of the woman holding 
a bowl of tortellini in the living room, 
for example, was done by Graziolina 
Rotunno, an Italian friend whose hus- 
band was the cinematographer for a 
Lina Wertmuller film, The End of the 
World in Our Usual Bed in a Night Full 
of Rain, in which the Tuckers acted. 
And Emile Norman sculpted a pair of 
birds inlaid with a mosaic of woods 
from all over the world. 

Pulling everything together was 
Cheryal Kearney, an interior design- 
er who has worked on L.A. Law as 
well as on the television movie Assault 
and Matrimony, in which the couple 
starred. “We don’t have a tradition- 
al designer-client relationship with 
her,” says Eikenberry. “We find and 
she finds, but she has over the years 
taken us out of our New York ‘gray 
and beige’ orientation. She's injected 
color into our life that is appropriate 
for California.” 

Once the residence was ready, 
Tucker, Eikenberry and their son, 
Max, whose favorite pet these days is 
an iguana that he keeps in his room, 
began to enjoy the house, filling it 
with friends and enjoying frequent 
visits from Tucker’s grown daughter, 
Alison. “On a typical day Mike swims 
while I walk in the woods,” says 
Eikenberry, “and then we ride horses 
for at least three hours.” 

Asked whether their L.A. Law char- 
acters, Ann Kelsey and Stuart Marko- 
witz, would like their new retreat, 
jill Eikenberry responds, “They have 


——— 


very different taste than we do. From 
the paintings we’ve seen on the set, 
their style seems much darker, more 
European. But we're quite different 
people, so were not sure.” 

“I know I loosen up when I go there, 
and I'm sure Stuart and Ann would,” 
adds Michael Tucker. “You can’t help 
but relax and recharge in Big Sur.” 0 





A ponderosa pine ceiling, salvaged heart 
pine floor and a maple butcher block under- 
score the rusticity of the kitchen. “The use 
of untreated, unfinished woods adds a tac- 
tile experience to the house,” notes Stevens. 
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Craftspeople and friends, old as well 
as new, from all areas of the couple's lives 
contributed to the house. 


LEFT: “The master bedroom is light, with soft curves,” says Stevens. “It’s warmed 
by a corner fireplace.” The bird sculptures were created by local artist Emile 
Norman. ABOVE: “The Tuckers asked for an upstairs with the dormer/attic room 
atmosphere of an eastern family house, and their son Max's room reflects that.” 








“The pool area lies on a ridgetop directly off the 
family room,” says Stevens. “The pool is black 
plaster with granite edges. It’s natural-looking.” 
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THE SENATOR’S COUNTRY SEAT 





ELIZABETH AND DANIEL PATRICK MOYNIHAN IN UPSTATE NEW YORK 
continued from page 135 


“Cutting brush and knocking down 
buildings—that was good exercise 
when I was young,” the senator re- 
marks. “Now, at sixty-seven, I am con- 
tent just to look at whatever needs 
to be done.” A stream flows behind 
the house, and some years ago, in a 
meadow on the far side of the stream, 
the couple dug a pond, fed by seven 
springs. The water is icy, and they 
have come to prefer swimming in a 
more recent acquisition—a heated 
pool that shares a walled garden and 
a terrace adjacent to the stable. 

In a charmingly casual way, the 
driveway leading to the house peters 
out into grass just as it approaches the 
front door, as if to indicate that from 
any sensible driver's point of view it 
has gone quite enough and is entitled 
to disappear. When the house was 
built, the driveway was a portion of 
the local post road that wound up 
hill and down dale; eighty or ninety 
years ago the road was given a new 
course less serpentine than the old 
and more suited to the needs of the 
newfangled automobile. Beyond this 
expiring driveway is a stretch of lawn, 
wrested by repeated mowings from a 
hayfield and rendered fit for family 
games of croquet. (Liz Moynihan has 
painted a set of croquet balls and 
stakes to resemble characters in Alice 
in Wonderland, which may well be 
a silent commentary on the quality 
of the croquet played at Derrymore.) 
A newly planted apple orchard ex- 
tends from the croquet lawn to the 
barn, with a mortise-and-tenon frame 
of pegged chestnut beams, some of 
which, the senator takes pride in 
pointing out, are sixty feet long. 
“Imagine the size of the trees from 
which those beams were cut!” he 
exclaims. “They were hewn out of 
what was then a virgin forest cover- 
ing all of these hills.” In order to deal 
hospitably with the ever-increasing 
number of visitors to Derrymore, Liz 
Moynihan hopes someday to insert a 
guest suite within the vast, unused 
spaces of the \rn. “I intend to make 
the new quart: as nearly invisible 





as possible,” she says. “The barn is too 
pleasing just as it is to risk insulting 
it with improvements.” 

As her barn plans hint, Liz Moyni- 
han is an amateur architect in good 
standing; she has already solved sev- 
eral difficult problems of design at 
Derrymore. Given the small scale of 
the house and the very large scale of 
her husband—Senator Moynihan is 
well over six feet tall—how was she to 
accommodate them both? The solu- 
tion on the first floor, which consists 
of a sitting room, a study, a combined 
kitchen and dining room, and a bath, 
was to add a large, square, high- 
ceilinged open porch to the back of 
the house, overlooking the stream 
and a prospect of distant fields; there 
the family obviously spends much of 
its time. On the second floor, she 
boldly removed the low ceiling of the 
master bedroom, allowing the room 
to take advantage of the space avail- 
able overhead in a portion of empty 
attic; as an extra benefit, a large trian- 
gular window was placed in the 
gabled front wall of the attic, flooding 
the room below with light. Equally 
ingenious is a flight of stairs built to 
connect the master bedroom with a 
bath in the rear portion of the attic, in 
a space made usable by the construc- 
tion of a lofty dormer window. 

Marcus Tullius Cicero and Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan may have sup- 
posed that they were obtaining rural 
retreats for the purpose of rest and 
recreation; nevertheless, the two sen- 
ators are alike in having discovered 
that the isolation of the countryside is 
ideal for work as well as play. Cicero 
wrote many books at his villa in Tus- 
culum, and Moynihan has done the 
same in Delaware County. His work- 
place is a one-room schoolhouse, 
built in 1854 at the cost of a hundred 
and fifty-six dollars and long since 
abandoned in favor of a regional 
school. Poking about in the shallow 
attic of the schoolhouse, the senator 
found volumes of Macaulay's History 
of England and other majestic tomes, 
read once upon a time by ten-year 


continued on page 204 
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COUNTRY SEAT 





DANIEL PATRICK MOYNIHAN 
continued from page 202 


olds and now considered suitable fare 
for university students. A potbellied 
iron stove in the middle of the school- 
room still serves to supply heat in 
wintry weather; along one wall is a 
large Shaker chest, upon whose sur- 
face rest a dozen or so typed manu- 
scripts—welcome intimation of more 
books to come. 

Nor is Liz Moynihan without a 
study in which to ponder and write. 
She has taken over the woodshed a 
hundred or so feet from the house 
and turned it into a beguiling invoca- 
tion of an altogether different place 
and time—Hindustan in the six- 
teenth century. “When Pat and I were 
at the embassy in India back in the 
seventies,” she explains, “I became in- 
terested in the architectural influence 
on Mughal palace design. I searched 
for and located the site and remains 
of Babur’s Lotus Garden Palace in 
Dholpur, which had been considered 
lost for nearly four centuries. In the 
eighties I undertook the documenta- 
tion of the site for the Archaeological 
Survey of India. Babur’s lotus garden 
is a terrestrial representation of par- 


The senator’s workplace 


is a one-room school- 
house built in 1854. 


adise. From my little woodshed I look 
out upon a different sort of par- 
adise—one far more impromptu than 
Babur’s, but no matter! It serves us 
well. I have written of Babur that he 
was an elegant nomad, and so, in a 
sense, is Pat, especially when he is out 
campaigning. What he comes home 
to is this dear Derrymore of ours.” 

As orators will, the senator supplies 
a fitting last word. In his celebrated 
undulating cadence he says, “Liz is 
constantly finding four-leaf clovers 
here, and even an occasional five-leaf 
clover cannot escape her sharp eye. 
Derrymore is, one might therefore 
deduce, a lucky place to be.” 1) 
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THE INN AT NATIONAL HALL 





A HERITAGE RESTORED IN WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
continued from page 163 


inn is the proliferation of trompe 
loeil, stencil work and other painterly 
motifs. The elevator has been trans- 
formed into a mock library; the ground- 
floor restaurant's private dining room 
is enveloped in a mural depicting 
highly stylized barnyard scenes; and 
each bedroom boasts a unique stencil 
design. There is the Indian room, re- 
plete with painted palms and the vi- 
sion of a maharaja’s procession; the 
Onion room, where the bulbs are 
reproduced in tribute to an early 
Westport crop; the Sheriff's room, dis- 
playing a five-point-star motif; and 
the Equestrian room, where, in addi- 
tion to images of prancing horses, 
there is an edifying adage adapted 
from Robert Browning: ‘Ah But One’s 
Reach Should Exceed One's Grasp Or 
What's A Heaven For?” 

It was Meskan who asked stencil 
artist Lyn Le Grice of Cornwall, En- 
gland, to come to the inn and offer an 
intensive workshop to train local as- 
piring artists in her techniques. “From 
the one hundred and two applicants 
who responded to a local newspaper 
advertisement, eighteen were select- 
ed,” recalls Meskan. “Some had never 


objets d’art, Meskan is attracted to an 
eclectic mix. True, there is a prefer- 
ence for things English, especially 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
furniture, but it is almost invariably 
juxtaposed with something decided- 
ly more exotic: a piece of carved Thai 
sculpture, a chinoiserie cupboard or 
screen or a Portuguese needlepoint 
carpet. In the living room, the design- 
er wasn’t deterred from placing wicker 
chairs from Thailand with a hand- 
carved Louis-Philippe chair. It is all 
part of her master plan. “I never want 
to evoke a particular place—an En- 
glish manor house, for example, or an 
Italian villa—so much as a thorough- 
ly unique place,” she insists. “Still, 
it cannot be so strange as to alienate 
the guest. Above all, I want people to 
be comfortable.” 

Meskan imbued each of the inn’s 
rooms with at least some of the com- 
forts of a grand house. There are tall 
built-in bookcases with collections of 
antiquarian and contemporary books; 
there are gilt mirrors and chandeliers, 
painted screens and tapestry pillows, 
and curious objects such as a nine- 
teenth-century architectural model of 


“What makes the inn so singular is the creative 
energy that has been invested in it,” says Meskan, 
“and I think that comes across to guests.” 


held a paintbrush. After a one-week 
course each apprentice was given a 
room or a space in which to execute 
their talent.” The designer selected 
the colors, but otherwise the blossom- 
ing artists were on their own. In case 
they encountered obstacles, Le Grice 
and artist John Wullbrandt were on 
hand to aid and encourage. “What 
makes the inn so singular is the cre- 
ative energy that has been invested in 
it,“~says Meskan, “and I think that 
comes across to guests.” 

Rather than drawing exclusively 
from any one period or provenance 
when acqu:. ‘ng furniture, fabrics and 


a Russian church and a pair of mas- 
sive Cantonese vases. All of the inn’s 
beds are canopied with damask, taf- 
feta, chintz or linen and covered with 
billowing duvets. 

Not only is the air of the Inn at 
National Hall's rooms utterly invit- 
ing, there is nothing to suggest that 
one is in a hotel and not a posh pri- 
vate apartment in an international 
metropolis. And that, of course, was 
precisely Joszi Meskan’s intention. “I 
want guests to linger in their rooms,” 
she says, “to capture the warmth, to 
read and reflect, or to simply watch 
the sunlight stream in.” 



















LOUIS L'AMOUR 





THE AUTHOR’S COLORADO RANCH 
continued from page 186 


The couple built a pump house and 
improved the barn and the granary, 
but these steep-roofed structures look 
the way they’ve probably always 
looked—old and weathered and sol- 
id. The landscaping is the kind you 
don’t notice. Kathy LAmour has 
planted a peony patch not far from 
the house. Aspen pole fencing lines 
the drive. Two ponds were dredged 
and stocked with trout, and fruit and 
pine trees have been added to the 
clusters of cottonwoods and weep- 
ing willows. The only signs of hu- 
man presence are the hammocks and 
bentwood chairs and pine stumps 
from which one can survey the vast 
expanse of meadow and mountain. 

“There's a wonderful hike here— 
a seven-and-a-half-mile loop up to 
the mountains, along the ridge and 
back,” says Kathy LAmour. “But we 
could hike all day and still be on our 
land. Louis loved that. He would have 
bought the state of Colorado if he 
could have.” Sometimes the author 
just liked to get out and chop wood or 
clear brush. But more than anything 
else, says his wife, he used this land as 
a kind of “research center.” Three In- 
dian reservations intersect in Duran- 
go, and it’s the heart of mining and 
farming country as well. Here, where 
elk and deer feed at the back door, 
where the Ute, the Navajo and the Ji- 
carilla Apache still have a heritage, 
Louis LAmour was a student. “He’d 
observe the way things grew and 
how birds flew and how you could 
live a life around that.” 

Kathy LAmour and her children 
return to Durango as often as they 
can. Louis, who “didn’t care if he ever 
saw snow again after North Dakota,” 


preferred the warm season in Col- 


orado. He wrote several novels dur- 
ing his six years at the ranch, working 
on an IBM Selectric in front of a bed- 
room window looking out to Maggie 
Rock, a broad promontory above the 
pine ridge. One of these books, Passin’ 
Thru, actually takes place here. Its 
opening sentence is: “Behind me a 
noose hung empty and before me the 
land was wild.” 0 
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Farming a Civil War Battleground 
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the mailing label 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
DIGEST. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
P.O. Box 59061 
Boulder, CO 80322-9061 


PS. If you wish your 
name removed from 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


subscriber lists 
available for rental, 
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THE OFFICE OF 
PUBLICATIONS AND 
REPRODUCTIONS 
OF THE VATICAN 
MUSEUMS 


GIVES NOTICE: 


For the protection of 
potential buyers and to 
safeguard the integrity of 


the Museums, this office 
ADVISES 


anyone to refrain from 
purchasing, reproducing 
and/or commercializing 
the reproductions of 
Vatican owned artwork, 
and to make sure that 
any articles on sale 
connected with art works 
belonging to the Vatican 
Museums are legally 
advertised or authorized, 
and bear the exclusive 
trade-mark of this Office 
as follows: 


ewUSE/, 


which guarantees the 
provenance of the 
reproductions and 
protects the rights of 
the buyer. 


Dr. Francesco Riccardi 
Administrator 
Vatican Museums 
Vatican City State 














Building Blocks 


What is a Bizarre Bazaar? It's three-inch-high ster- 
ling silver models of 20th-century chairs by Mies van 
der Rohe, Eames and Rietveld ($100-$190); it’s an ar- 
chitect’s model of the wrought-iron gates to the Van- 
derbilt mansion The Breakers ($9,500); it’s children’s 
building blocks made by Frank Lloyd Wright early in 
his career for the Milton Bradley toy company; it’s 
Bilt E Z—a toy skyscraper building kit from the 
1920s; it’s bookends that are replicas of famous En- 
glish buildings, from Neoclassical mansions to the 
Art Déco Michelin Tire headquarters ($125-$600); it’s 
museum-quality toy cars, including the prototype of 
the Lincoln Continental made ca. 1950 for the Ford 
Motor Company ($4,500); it’s an oversize string of 
glass pearls, each one a separate miniature perfume 
Bowls ewig is ara soe ao Paris i =e) six A ca. 1890 architectural model of the gates 
far, Mario Buatta, Craig Wright and architect Robert of The Breakers in Newport, Rhode Island 
A. M. Stern have nosed out this treasure trove on 

New York’s Upper East Side. Bizarre Bazaar, 1307 

E. 65th St., New York 10021; 212-571-2100. 





COURTESY BIZARRE BAZAAR 





COURTESY BIZARRE BAZAAR 


A toy skyscraper kit from the 1920s, used 
by Robert A. M. Stern for an architecture show 
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Split Personality 


East Hampton antiques dealer 
Gary Kephart seems to have a 
sixth sense for what such design- 
ers as Michael de Santis, Mark 
Hampton and Robert Metzger are 
looking for. That, for one, is what 
makes de Santis a loyal customer 
at Kephart and partner Susan 
Allen’s shop, Architrove, where | 
his latest purchase was a pair of | 
ornamental, white-painted Italian 
finials from the 1920s. 

What customers may find are a 
pair of ca. 1890 White and Compa- 
ny silver coach lights with sterling- 
silver-and-beveled-glass boxes, a 








COURTESY GEORGE BRAZILLER 








View with a Room ca. 1780 Dutch mahogany Pem- 
» bine designers are talking about a Rome; Ambrogio Lorenzetti: The Palazzo broke table and Coalbrookdale 
new series of books produced by art- — Pubblico, Siena; and Piero della Francesca: oh furniture. i yok and 
. . . . en Nave organized the s ore iIn- 
book publisher George Braziller. The Great San Francesco, Arezzo (above). With schol- to two sections. “Upstairs is for 
Fresco Cycles of the Renaissance focuses on arly introductions and lavish illustrations in a people who go back to the city— 
sets of wall paintings (i.e., “fresco cycles”) handy seven-by-ten-inch format, the books formal furniture, mahogany, fruit- 
done in specific buildings. So far the series are a deal at $22.50 and $23.50. Available wood says Kephart. % Jown- 
Tes > “kp ; ee | 
includes Giotto: The Scrovegni Chapel, at museum shops and bookstores and from cmp bee cdo my eee oe 
} rors and old chests.” Architrove, 74 
Padua; The Brancacci Chapel, Florence; George Braziller, 60 Madison Ave., New Montauk Hwy., No. 3, East Hamp- 
Raphael: The Stanza della Segnatura, York 10010; 212-889-0909. ton, NY 11937; 516-329-2229. 


continued on page 212 
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The Schonbek company 
has been doing custom and 
commercial projects since 
1870. It was founded in 

Bohemia during a golden age 
of building, when monarchs 

and merchant princes were 

housed in style. 
Generation after generation, 

we Schonbeks have kept alive a 

iac-tollt(olamelmeericolnme(a1i-1amearle 
the Hapsburgs themselves would 
recognize and approve. 

Schonbek crystal hangs in establish- 
ments as diverse as the White House, 
Buckingham Palace and Radio City 
Music Hall. 

We can bring to life any period 
from Renaissance to Deco. Or create 
contemporary sculptures of crystal 
Vato Mm [fednl@el-aZelaremtatomccrealalce-le-lare 
aesthetic reach of 
other lighting 
manufacturers. 

We welcome custom 
or commercial 
work on any 
scale. Ask your 
architect or 
designer 

to specify 
Schonbek. 





\age Lighting for a New Age of Elegance™ 





| U.S.A.: Schonbek Worldwide Lighting Inc., 61 Industrial Blvd., Plattsburgh, NY 12901. Tel: (518) 563-7500. Fax: (518) 563-4228. 
Canada: A. Schonbek & Co. Ltd., 505 A Route 364, St. Sauveur, Que. JOR 1R7. Tel: (800) 836-1892. Fax: (800) 443-7358. 
| Showroom: 3230 Dallas Trade Mart, 2100 Stemmons Freeway, Dallas, TX 75207. Tel: (518) 563-7500. 
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Left: La Lune’s leather chest with willow trim 
Right: High-backed armchair and side chair from La Lune 
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New Old West 


spen designer Cassandra 

Lohr has been scouring 
the area for artisans making 
unique handworked furnish- 
ings for mountain homes. 
Lohr discovered Shanandoa, 
an American Indian who 
walks the forest for fallen 
wood for each piece of fur- 
niture he makes, such as a 
tile-topped table with cedar 
driftwood legs and apron us- 
ing tile that he decorated 
with Indian motifs. Another 
Native American paints in- 
tricate scenes or figures on 
the leather trim on blankets. 
A hobbyist carves western- 
looking furniture, such as a 
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A carved pine desk and chair 
with western motifs by Cassandra Lohr 


desk and chair with gun and 
rifle motifs throughout. 

With a stable of ten artisans 
on hand, Lohr has put to- 
gether the Old West Col- 
lection—Indian collectibles 
(blankets, pillows and a life- 
size tepee) and furniture ona 
western theme. The furniture 
consists of desks, credenzas 
and chairs, many of them de- 
signed by Lohr herself, like a 
carved pine desk and chair 
with fallow wood accents. 
The Old West Collection by 
Cassandra Lohr, Kneedler- 
Fauchere, 1801 Wynkoop St., 
#110, Denver, CO 80202; 303- 
292-5353. 
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Tree Hugging 


“Making wood furniture without killing trees” is the motto of 
one major rustic furniture maker in the US. The La Lune Collec- 
tion is handmade in Wisconsin using willow, cedar, white birch 
and other woods hand-pruned from trees and bushes that 
quickly regenerate new branches. While designers Jed Johnson 
and Terry Hunziker have availed themselves of some of La 
Lune’s 600 furniture designs, one-third of La Lune’s production 
is custom orders from companies like Ralph Lauren and 
Donghia, says Mario Costantini, who started La Lune in 1979 
when, as an interior decorator, he couldn’t find furniture that 
would fit into a western theme. La Lune Collections, 930 E. 
Burleigh St., Milwaukee, W1 53212; 414-263-5300. 

Old Hickory Furniture Co. uses hickory saplings grown in 
specially planted groves for its collection of 130 tables, rockers, 
settees and headboards. For a sitting area in Matthew Modine’s 
Manhattan town house (AD, Nov. 1992), Richard Gillette and 
Stephen Shadley selected cane-and-bark chairs from Old Hicko- 
ry, which also has supplied rustic furniture to clients of decora- 
tors Steve Chase, William Diamond and Linda Bedell, who 
chose the wagon-wheel dining chair for a Telluride house (AD, 
March 1994). Established more than a century ago, Old Hickory 
has reintroduced many pieces of its stick furniture from old cata- 
logues. Old Hickory Furniture Co., 403 S. Noble St., Shelbyville, 
IN 46176; 800-232-2275. 

Flat Rock Furniture, a new manufacturer of hickory furniture, 
harvests withes—small trees that grow in the understory of 
forests—and uses twigs to create designs in relief on furniture. 
“Hickory, when deknotted and sanded, offers a mixture of colors 
and textures,” says Vance McQueen, who started Flat Rock Fur- 
niture in 1986. Flat Rock also makes one-of-a-kind replicas of 
Adirondack furniture. Flat Rock Furniture, 9169 S. 25 W., Flat 
Rock, IN 47234; 812-587-5871. 


















Stacking Up 

Adirondack Meets Ballroom: 
Jack Lenor Larsen in New 
York has a chair (right) made by 
The Wicker Works in San 
Francisco that is composed of 
sculptured forged iron in deli- 
cate facsimile of 19th-century 
twig furniture. The seat is pick- 
led mahogany and the whole 
has the shape of a little gilt side 
chair. Furthermore, the “Stack- 
ing Vine Chair” ($590) does 
just that—it stacks. To the trade only. Jack Lenor 
Larsen, 41 E. 11th St., New York 10003; 212- 
674-3993. The Wicker Works, 267 Eighth St., 
San Francisco, CA 94103; 415-626-6730. 


COURTESY THE WICKER WORKS 


continued on page 214 
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Romann’s new Maestro Collection 


Plume by Beaumont & Fletcher, 
represented at Travers 


In the Showrooms 


troheim & Romann (718-706-7000) calls the new Maestro 

Collection its “threadbare baronial look,” a theme that is 
cropping up at a number of fabric houses these days. A series of 
printed fabrics based on 17th-century Dutch still-life paintings 
and the 19th-century trompe-l oeil still lifes of the American 
artist William Harnett, Maestro starts off with a fabric called Still 
Life, which mixes brandy flasks, crystal goblets, bunches of 
grapes, hydrangeas, quill pens, books, Chinese bowls of pome- 
granates and hunting horns. Zingaro in the same collection has 
prints of tarot cards with motifs from the French Revolution, 
bound books and a heavy mantel clock. A complementary col- 
lection of woven fabrics is called Trophy, and includes Dominoes, 
Chess, Dice and Cards. Each fabric has just the objects named scat- 
tered against a background thatis either plain or a simple mono- 
chromatic plaid. Coming from JAB, Stroheim’s European par- 
ent company, is a woven design called Etoile that has, of course, 
gold stars against a midnight-blue-and-black background. 

At Travers (212-888-7900), the new company established by 
Eldo Netto, there is a collection that evokes what Netto calls 
“faded elegance.” More muted than Stroheim’s “threadbare ba- 
ronial look” but out of the same stable, this collection was pro- 
duced by Beaumont & Fletcher, a fairly new English company 
whose charms seduced Netto at Decorex, the English fabric fair. 
Plume, one of Beaumont & 
Fletcher’s fabrics printed on a cot- 
ton-and-linen union cloth, has an 
overall design of sinuously wav- 
ing feathers. Fig Leaf is an open 
design of fruit, leaves and vines 
in beige on a union cloth. Also 
at Travers are hand-painted fab- 
rics and wallpapers from Peter 
Fasano, who creates them in 
Massachusetts as he has for the 
last decade or so. One of his sta- 
ples in both fabric and paper is 
Bow Wow Wow, silhouettes of 
dogs hand-printed in black. Stars 
& Stripes is both silk-screened and 
hand-painted with moons seem- 
ingly done in three dimensions 
on white and red stripes. 

Celestial motifs are always 
popular, so it comes as no sur- 
prise to see that one of the 
strongest images of the new rug 
line Mark Inc. (800-227-0927), de- 
signed by Mark Archie and repre- 
sented at Christopher Norman, 
shows stylized suns with faces 
and shaded pointy rays. All of 
Archie’s rugs are named after fa- 
mous hotels. The sun rug, called 
Pitrizza, has a deep border of 
curving lines in shades of gold, 
and the backgrounds of the cen- 
tral panels with the sun faces are 





Zingaro, from Stroheim & 





COURTESY TRAVERS 








Bow Wow Wow by 
Peter Fasano, at Travers 


Pitrizza, created by Mark Archie and 
available at Christopher Norman 


either royal blue, pale blue, hunting green or tomato red. Splen- 
dido is a Victorian-style rug with deep borders showing rows of 
flowers and a central panel of diamonds in black and rust. 

V’Soske (212-688-1150) has three new rugs designed in col- 
laboration with architects Robert Venturi and Denise Scott 
Brown, who say that the inspiration for these rugs came froma 
trip to Japan. The first rug, called #1, has a pattern of white 
specks forming a series of rough diamond shapes on a black 
background; #2 has widely scattered star bursts of white, yel- 
low and red ona black background; and Kimono is a riot of color 
with panels of red and black and stylized flowers in red, white 
and yellow on green. Inflight Day and Inflight Night, designed in 
collaboration with the late Charles Pfister and Pamela Babey, are 
silk-and-wool rugs done in a rich beige (for Day) and a charcoal 
(for Night), and the surface has a grid of small circular tufts. 

This month Scalamandré (718-361-8500) moves to a town 
house at 942 Third Avenue. Once a Horn & Hardart Automat, 
the building offers five floors of fabrics and wallpapers, includ- 
ing a fifth-floor museum with a revolving exhibition of antique 
fabrics, papers and passementerie from Scalamandré’s archives. 
The firm is also launching Scala II, its classic designs on cotton 
and linen offered at lower prices than the traditional line. 





Kimono, a rug designed by Robert 
Venturi and Denise Scott Brown 


Inflight Day, designed by Pamela 
Babey and Charles Pfister 
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cne platt 
COleCcCoinjnnmns 


fe eee ies The Platt Collections offers a broad 
y which to make your selection. Each piece is 
by its beauty and sophistication. Shown, the exquisitely hand carved 
four poster bed from our Manzu Collection. 


For the number of your nearest dealer showroom please call (818) 444.6148, 
FAX (818) 444-5482. Corporate Offices: 11119 Rush Street, PO Box 3397 So. El Monte, CA 91733 
Space 221 North Court, 200 N. Hamilton St. High Point, NC 

Designed by Phylliss Mann Patent Pending 
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Twenty-six rare pieces of Chinese 
blue-and-white porcelain made be- 
tween 1340 and 1435 come up for 
sale June 7 at London’s Eskenazi 
Oriental Art gallery. The most rare, a 
mid-14th-century Yuan Dynasty 
dish (left) unearthed in a Damascus 
bazaar 30 years ago, is painted in 
underglaze blue and depicts cranes 
and ducks on a lotus pond. Asking 
price: $350,000. Eskenazi Oriental 
Art, 10 Clifford St., London W1X 
1RB; 71-493-5464. 










Streamlined & Modern 


M odern American furniture is experiencing a revival, partic- 
ularly Heywood-Wakefield pieces, characterized by their 
curved shapes and diminutive proportions. “The design is so 
clean and the color is so neutral you can mix it with anything,” 
says Peter Keresztury, owner of Deco to 50s in San Francisco. 

“After the Depression there was the idea that good design 
should be available to the middle class. Modern design— 
Ruhlimann, Siie et Mare—was expensive, exclusive,” says Chris 
Kennedy, the acknowledged dean of Heywood-Wakefield. 
“Gilbert Rohde may have solicited his work to Heywood- 
Wakefield because he wanted well-designed furniture to be af- 
fordable for the masses.” While Rohde led the company into 
modern times with his veneered designs, the Heywood- 
Wakefield pieces that are popular today are the Streamline series 
of solid birch furniture, which Count Alexis de Sakhnoffsky, a 
well-known automobile designer, created for the company in 
1936. Kennedy, who is based near the birthplace of the 
Wakefield company, has been tracking the manufacturer for 
two decades. “In the last three years it’s become very popular 
because of the color of the wood and because it’s solid, not ve- 
neered.” Chris Kennedy, American Decorative Arts, 3 Olive St., 
Northampton, MA 01060; 413-584-6804. 

Don and Penny Colclough, owners of Cadillac Jack in Los 
Angeles, offer a wide assortment of the furniture made between 
1936 and 1966. “We sell Heywood-Wakefield as it was sold origi- 
nally. People can pick out various pieces and put them together 
as a set because the company produced furniture with the same 
proportions, the same construction, the same wood, whether it 
was in 1936 or 1956,” says Don Colclough, noting that his work- 
shop refinishes most pieces. The Colcloughs have everything 
from dining tables (right) with triple-wishbone legs 
($1,395) to bedroom sets ($3,000-$4,000) and 36-inch 
china cabinets ($1,000), which are in demand in 
Japan (the Colcloughs supply three retail shops in 
Tokyo that sell the furniture). Cadillac Jack, 6911 Mel- 
rose Ave., Los Angeles 90038; 213-931-8864. 

Keresztury, who organizes the show “Deco to 50s” 
that will be held June 4 and 5 at the Bay Area’s Con- 


COURTESY CADILLAC JACK 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
Inside the Design World 










COURTESY GLAMIS CASTLE FURNITURE 
| hae 


Scottish Rights 


Scotland's Glamis Castle, the 
childhood home of the 
Queen Mother and the set- 
ting for Macbeth, also happens 
to be a repository of Scottish 
Chippendale, Hepplewhite 
and Sheraton furniture. And 
some of the best examples 
are now being reproduced. 
“These are the next gen- 












Castle an entire room is de- 
voted to showing the hand- 
made reproductions (above). 
The series includes a four- 
poster bed, Hepplewhite 
painted armchairs and Chip- 
pendale dining chairs and 
japanned pier table. Each 
piece is produced in a limited 
edition and carries the mak- 





| North America. At Glamis 





eration’s heirlooms,” says ers stamp and that of Glamis 
Deirdre Livingstone, who Castle. Glamis Castle Furni- 
represents the collection in ture, 575 Madison Ave., New 


York 10022; 212-605-0329. 





course Exhibition Center, diligently hunts for pieces clients 
want. Recently, after a year of looking, he completed a set of six 
rare 1950s upholstered chairs with curved backs and sculpted 
rear legs (below right). Deco to 50s, 149 Gough St., San Francisco 
94102; 415-553-4500. 

Keresztury was introduced to Heywood-Wakefield by fellow 
dealers Pam Groot and Floyd Wyrick, who do brisk business in 
Wakefield bedroom and dining room sets, bookcases and up- 
holstered pieces, such as sofas, out of their San Francisco shop, 
Another Time, and their warehouse in nearby Martinez. Anoth- 
er Time, 1586 Market St., San Francisco, CA 94102; 415-553-8900. 

The South Beach Furniture Company is reissuing select 
pieces of Heywood-Wakefield furniture using the same wood 
(northern yellow birch), the same construction techniques 
(steam bending) and even the same hardware. The company’s 
offerings include the “Biscayne” 
sofa and matching club chair, basic 
dining chairs and the dining table 
with the wishbone legs ($1,795). 
South Beach Furniture Company, 
180 N.E. 39th St., Miami, FL 33137; 
305-576-4240. 7) 
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J. ILOULIAN RUGS 


FINE ANTIQUE 


AND CONTEMPORARY 
CARPETS 


AND TAPESTRIES 


8451 MELROSE PLACE ¢ LOS ANGELES ¢ CALIFORNIA 90069 * PHONE 213.651.1444 @ FAX 213.651.0990 
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SOUTHWEST 
AMERICAN WEST 


Rate 


A n entire building 





brimming with color and 






design from the American West. 






At Galisteo, you’ll find the 






largest selection of Southwestern 






treasures this side of the Rocky 






Mountains, including 








antique and early California 






furniture, custom reproduction 






TV/VCR cabinets and armoires, 






primitive furniture, folk art, 






Western memorabilia, cowboy 






relics, rugs, blankets and custom 






upholstered sofas and chairs. 






590 10th Street 
San Francisco, CA 94103 
Tel. 415.861.5900 
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June 2 - 19, 1994 
Valery Gergiev, conductor 
Davies Symphony Hall 


Valery Gergiev, dynamic artistic 
director and principal conductor 

of The Kirov Opera, leads the 

San Francisco Symphony's first French 
Festival this June. Celebrate the rich 
musical heritage of France with 
passionate performances of Ravel, 
Saint-Saéns, Berlioz, Debussy, Franck 


and others. Join us! 


“One of the 
most exciting 
podium 
talents in 
years.” 


Francisco Examir 
Francisco Examiner 





Valery Gergiev 


SYMPHONY 


B OD 


SAINT-SAENS’ 

ORGAN 

SYMPHONY & 

RAVEL’S PIANO 

CONCER7O 

Fri Jun3 8pm 

Alexander Toradze, 
piano 

Charles Rus, organ 


Ravel's jazzy Piano Concerto in G major 


“He stands among the best of the 
young generation of Soviet pianists.” 
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Free French Song Recital 7 pm. 


JESSYE NORMAN 
SINGS 
SHEHERAZADE 
Thu Jun 2 8pm 

Sat Jun 4 8pm 

Sun Jun 5 7pm 
Jessye Norman, 


Jessye Norman 
soprano 


A Rediasz 
VVeder-Benioz 


Mave nenerazade 


Free talks featuring SFS program annotator 
Michael Steinberg one hour prior. 


ANTHONY 
NEWMAN ORGAN 


RECITAL 
Tue Jun 7 8pm 


Anthony Newman, one 


of the world's leading 


Anthony Newman 


organ virtuosos, 

performs works by Franck, 
Marchand, Couperin, Marais and 
Charpentier on the majestic Ruffatti 
pipe organ 


“A world-famous performer.” 


Free organ demonstration 6:30 -7:15 pm. 
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HANCISCO SYMPHONY 


BOLERO & 
ANDRE WATTS 
Thu Jun 9 

Sat Jun |! 8pm 
André Watts, piano 


> Gide 
avel/Rapsodie espagnole 


x 
D 





André Watts 


i a = = 

Gu ee > 

Saint-Saéns/Piano Concerto No. 2 

Acie fro Cry pct 
S om St 


SUUTIOU L Usil UUDS 


Free talks featuring Kern Holoman 7 pm. 


SYMPHONIE FANTASTIQUE 
Fri Jun 10 8pm 

Women of the SFS Chorus 

Vance George, director 


Ae = 
xcerpts trom the opera Urjee et Curydice 


mi 
) 


Rerio7/Symphonie fontastique 
DOI HUZ! OY Cc JOUYUL 


Free talk featuring Berlioz biographer 
Kern Holoman 7 pm. 


THE DAMNATION UF 
FAUST 


Thu Jun 16 FriJun 17 8pm 

Sun Jun 19 2pm 

Frederica von Stade, mezzo-soprano 
Jerry Hadley, tenor 

Samuel Ramey, bass 

Dale Travis, bass-baritone 

SFS Chorus Vance George, director 


Valery Gergiev conducts Berlioz’s operatic 
tour de force. This French masterpiece is 
rarely performed unless it has the cast to 
fuel Goethe's great legend. With a cast this 
sensational, these performances are sure 
to be the grand finale of the Festival! 


Free talks featuring Berlioz scholar Hugh Macdonald 
one hour prior 





Frederica von Stade Samuel Ramey 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
SYMPHONY 
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491-5400 








Simon Bigart. 
We cant escape our past. 





Louis XII Ith dining room set in solid French oak. 


o create a magnificent hand carving and aging 
line of 17th and 18th each piece individually, 
century style furniture, Since we do not mass 
we must apply an artistry produce our furniture, 
passed down through both client and craftsmen 
denerations of craltsmen- enjoy the dreatest 
a legacy we have to live flexibility in realizing 
up to. their design project. 
All of our creations are Vie teed e 


cra {ted fro m won d rou sly 


be, See aged trees selected from 
- the forests of France. 
Bigart, Inc 
» a oe va % ae ee y ati Fs 
we Pacitic Design Center #140 We design ae pieces 
8687 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90069 


isola Geer taco) os esi7 according to French SIMON BIGART 
Fax (310) 659-8751 cabinetmaking tradition, FRANCE 





SLABMANS WAY. | 


BEST-OF-KIND* 
AND OUR INTERIOR 
DESIGN SERVICE 
CREATE PREMIUM 
VALUE. 


As they have done for four gen- 
erations, Glabman’s presents only 
the finest examples of the uphol- 
sterer’s and cabinet-maker’s art. 

In doing so, Glabman’s offers only 
the products of the most respected 
furniture manufacturers in the 

world. Companies such as Baker, 
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Kindel, Karges, Kittinger, John 
Widdicomb and Morris-James. 

The furniture and accessories 
found at Glabman’s can only be 
described as Best-of-Kind.™ 
Each piece is made from the 
finest select hardwoods or the 
most luxurious fabrics available. 
And each piece is the result of 
countless hours of hand-crafted 
perfection. 


DEye forans 


Furniture and Interior Design 


presaune 





And, as if this does not serve as 
proof positive of Glabman’s Way 
of offering unique value, there is 
the incomparable interior design 


service that is provided as a 


courtesy to customers during their 
acquisition of home furnishings. 

These knowledgeable 
professionals adapt their skills to 
assist each client, whether they 
are seeking a single piece or wish 
to furnish an entire home. Each 
member of Glabman’s interior 
design staff can be considered 
Best-of-Kind™ as well. 

To further assure you of always 
receiving Premium Value, there is 
the Glabman’s Price Guarantee. 
This policy certifies that Glabman’s 
prices are the lowest obtainable. 
Within 30 days after the purchase, 
if any identical item displayed 
anywhere in Southern California 
can be purchased for less, at any 
retail store or wholesale show- 
room, the difference in price will 
be refunded. 

There are many different ways 
to furnish a home, but none so 
satisfying as Glabman’s Way. 





WEST LOS ANGELES * 2250 South Barrington Ave., just south of Olympic Blvd. * (310) 479-7383 
WOODLAND HILLS ¢ 20011 Ventura Blvd., just east of Winnetka * (818) 340-7677 
SOUTH BAY »* 23649 Hawthorne Blvd., just north of Pacific Coast Hwy. * (310) 373-8936 


COSTA MESA °¢ 3089 Bristol St., just south of San Diego Fwy. * (714) 540-3822 








UDEMARS PIGUET 


The master watchmaker. 





The original Automatic Perpetual Calendar, a masterpiece as yet unrivalled in the world. 


OUR MASTER WATCHMAKERS HAVE ALWAYS BEEN 
A LITTLE AHEAD OF THEIR TIME. 





TRADITIONAL JEWELERS 


NEWPORT BEACH: Fashion Island 
RANCHO MIRAGE: The Ritz-Carlton 
(714) 721-9010 (800) 766-8035 
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BROWN JORDAN 
WE WILL BEAT ANY PRICE 


GUARANTEED 
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CAROLINA PATIO WAREHOUSE 
The GUARANTEED LOWEST PRICES shipped direct to you 
Call to order 1(800) 6-PATIO-6 Free Catalog Available 


James M Chadwick 
LANDSCAPE DESIGN/BUILD 
101 Church Street, Suite 9, Los Gatos, California 95032 
(408) 374-8657 © Fax: (408) 374-6305 


California Contractor's License # 338960 














DEDICATED 


THE TRUTH ABOUT LYING, 


MYTH. A firm bed is better for sink in, yet supportive enough to con- 
your back tour to your lower back. Only a 


DUKX?® bed does all that 


MORE SPRINGS 
MORE SUPPORT 


A conventional queen-size bed 


TO THE ART AND CULTURE 


OF OUR TIME 


Lying on a firm bed, the spine is curved 


has 375 to 900 springs. A DUX 
queen-size has 1,680 to 2,400 


springs. More springs mean more 
flexible support. Less pressure. Better 
circulation 

Come in and try a DUX bed 
TRUTH. Scientific research shows Your back will tell you the truth 


that to keep your spine in a natural THE DUX BED. THE BED YOUR 


position, your bed must be flexible Pr ees vo “Cnarrenal , oa 
enough to allow shoulders and hips to - BACK HAS BEEN ACHING FOR.‘ THE re ( a IN 3 pi a ARI 
9U south Grand Avenue a é 0 é avi 


T™ 
|) | xX | A N A | THE TEMPORARY CONTEMPORARY 


152 North Central Avenue 
CALL FOR A FREE BROCHURE 
LOS ANGELES 8817 Beverly Boulevard (310) 271-3960 
THOUSAND OAKS Westlake Plaza (805) 374-8787 
PALO ALTO 534 Bryant Street (415) 322-7134 
SAN FRANCISCO 1803 Fillmore Street (415) 673-7134 


In a DUX bed, the spine 1s straight 


downtown Los Angeles 
213.021.2766 

















MANSOUR 


The finest collection of Persian, Oriental & European rugs in the world. 





LOS ANGELES. 8600 Melrose Ave 
Los Angeles * CA 90069 USA 
Telephone 310 652 9999 


LONDON - 63-64 Park Lane 
W1Y 3TE United Kingdom Telephone 071 499 5601 
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t THE EXPERIENCE OF... 


PRESENTED 
eA ROA Dp WITH PRIDE...BY 
of 


Santa Barbara ” 


SPECIALISTS IN ORIGINAL ANTIQUE PINE FURNITURE 
AND DECORATIVE OBJECTS. 
ARCHITECTURAL AND VERY EARLY PIECES ALWAYS AVAILABLE. 
FINISHED AND RESTORED TO AN EXACTING STANDARD 


BY OUR EXPERIENCED CRAFISMEN. CATALOG $5.00 REFUNDABLE 


Corona Det Mar Santa Barpar — ae 
F I 4 BARBARA ; n100 ID yer 
2912 FE. Coast Hw MAD Haas Scour 7 \OuL@) =) A. sin (@)1'1210,0)\ mm nennelen-\\4/-VE ©). Bj] m2 0mm ae. Or. cl 


Corona Dit var, CA Santa Barsara, CA 93101 Tel: (310) 410-9873 Fax. (310) 410-1105 
714 759-3665 805 962-0250 Established 1957 


JOSEPHINE 


‘Che Hungry Per eart 


JEAN-CLAUDE BAKER and CHRISCHASE  ~ a 
‘Mesmerizing. 
— The New York Times 
“Bravo! Bis! The writer’s bewitchment with the sensuous 
La Baker is contagious. Her exotic beauty, flaming ambition, flashing eyes, 


rolling hips, small and large peculiarities seduce the reader.” 
— Maya Angelou 
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“Irresistible...perversely fascinating...a killer achievement.” 
— The New York Times Book Review 





“Witty, fair-minded, and vastly entertaining. Josephine Baker 
is brilliantly served in the latest and so far the best biography.” 
JOSEPH NE ) — The New York Observer 


Che Humgrs 


. i“ . 
Illustrated with more than 80 photographs RANDOM <x HOUSE 








BERTOLUCCI 





lies’ in 18Kt. gold set with diamonds (ref. 111.55.68.6) 


TRADITIONAL JEWELERS 


NEWPORT BEACH: Fashion Island 
RANCHO MIRAGE: The Ritz-Carlton 
(714) 721-9010 (800) 766-8035 
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ed, tts the most difficult style to spell, but tf you purchase 
an entire office, complete with wainscoting and coffered ceiling, 
well supply you with flash cards to help you learn. 
Tf you buy a home theater in this style, we'll provide personal spelling instructions. 
And ¢f your purchase ts large enough, 
you'll be free to call us any time to have us spell it for you. 
Biedermeter, Art Nouveau, Rococo Southwest, Louis XVI, Emptre, Neocladdic... 
we not only know how to spell all of these styles 


but how to create works of art in them. 


avterworks in wood...for every room in your house. 


CUSTOM WOOD DESIGNS 


1570 LEWIS STREET. ANAHEIM. CALIFORNIA 92805 714. 778.8904 FAX 714. 778.0330 
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Naturally, you'll find this sleek 
KitchenAid® built-in refrigerator 
ee is filled with distinctive features. 
A stylish exterior that blends in 
seamlessly with its environment. 
Roomy RollerTrac™crispers 
that glide effortlessly. Lighting 
as brilliant as sunlight on snow. 
Call us at I-800-422-1230 for 
more about the built-in that’s 
the height of superb design. 





®, 


KitchenAid 
® REG. TM/TM OF KITCHENAID © 1994 FOR THE AYAY/:N IT’S MADE" 









this would be it. 





AS YOU SWING INTO your alma mater you can 





almost see the heads turn as your classmates 





ask, “Isn't that..<?” 





A fantasy? It doesn’t have to be. You can 





lease a new 1994 XJS for just two years, with 






surprisingly affordable payments. 











If you could drive one car You'll enjoy two plus two seating, 


dual air bags,* the exhilarating 


to your high school reu nion, performance of a 219-horsepower 


Jaguar 4.0L engine, and a commitment 
to quality that’s backed by a four-year, 
50,000-mile warranty.** 
Call 1-800-4-JAGUAR for the name of 
the Jaguar dealer nearest you. Even if a 
reunion is not soon on the horizon, there are 
many other fantasies this car a 
is waiting to fulfill. JAGUAR 


65/13 
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Enjoy tomorrow. Buckle up today. *Supplemental restraint system. **See your dealer for a copy of this limited warranty 
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